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The Home Shopper’s Opportunity! 
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N the above cartoon, reproduced from the Los Angeles Times, Artist Charles G. 
Owens visualizes the decline in single-dwelling building costs from the 1923 peak. 
Home construction costs are shown to be 30 to 40 percent lower now, and the prices 
for finished homes shown in the picture are an approximation of these declines in 


building materials 













Home Ownership 


Speaking at the opening of the Na- 
tional Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, held last week 
in Washington, D. C., President Hoo- 


ver said: 


“While the purpose of this confer- 
ence is to study and advise upon the 
very practical question of home design, 
of materials, of building regulations, of 
zoning, of taxes, of transportation, of 
financing, of parks and play grounds, 
and other topics, yet behind it all every 
one of you here is impelled by the high 
ideal and aspiration that each family may 
pass their days in the home which they 
own; that they may nurture it as theirs; 
that it may be their castle in all that 
exquisite sentiment which it surrounds 
with the sweetness of family life. This 
aspiration penetrates the heart of our 
national well being. It makes for hap- 
pier married life; it makes for better 
children; it makes for confidence and 
security; it makes for courage to meet 
the battle of life; it makes for better 
citizenship.” 

[See story of the conference on pages 


42-46 of this issue.] 
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»f when you are ordering 


J \imited quantities of lumber 
7 items in order to keep close to 
J the market, you should take ad- 

vantage of Holt mixed car service. 

/ Order just the stock you need to maintain 
balanced assortments and in this way keep your 

J money working. Our two affiliated companies can 

quickly fill your mixed car orders. Write us now 


\ for quotations on HOLT 


MAPLE, BIRCH AND WISCONSIN 
RED OAK FLOORING, 
HEMLOCK LUMBER, POSTS 
AND LATH, WHITE CEDAR 
SHINGLES, NORTHERN 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


MEMBERS OF 
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ORE than 5,000,000 copies of the booklets, 

pictured and described in the catalog, 

“ Lumber Sales Literature,” have helped lum- 
bermen in every field get new business. 


To promote your lumber sales, the Associa- 
tion makes this material available for less than 
the cost of printing! A copy of the catalog and 
samples of this literature will be sent you free 
on request. Write today. Address— 


National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, Dept.1129, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





PINE CRAFT 


WEATHER - PROOF 


FRAMES 





Wedge Joints assure, in PINE 


WEDGE CRAFT Frames, a degree of 
JOINTS weather-proofing found in no 


other pine frame. This un- 
usual construction feature includes a double 
wedge joint between pulley stile and blind 
stop, and a single wedge joint between 
blind stop and casing. When a builder 
wants a frame that's really tight, PINE 
CRAFT Wedge Joints will close the sale. 


WHITE PINE SASH CO., Spokane, Wash. 
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FOURTH EDITION COMPLETELY REVISED 


LUMBER 


AND ITS 


USES 


BY R.S. KELLOGG 


LUMBER AND ITS USES, by R. S. 
Kellogg has had perhaps the widest 


sale of any book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. 


The fourth edition, completely revised 
and printed from new type and attrac- 
tively bound is even more valuable than 
heretofore to every manufacturer and 
distributor of lumber, and all concerned 
with specifications for lumber, timber and 
other uses. 


385 Pages, 6x9 ins., 98 Figures, 111 Statistical Tables 
Synthetic leather, round corners. Postpaid $4. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


A Good Time to Consider the Merits 


of Local Investments 


HILE this may not seem the 
W most opportune time to plan 

the disposal of retailers’ surplus 
funds, since such surpluses generally are 
a bit negative on the books, yet this very 
fact may make the subject a timely one. 
Too many resources were lost for lack of 
planning and knowledge in the easy-come, 
easy-go days. Dealers who still have 
all or most of the profits of the fat 
years are looking with considerable 
shrewdness at the places where they 
put their surplus money. 

For good or for ill, Americans have 
been educated to look with respect 
upon corporation investments. A cer- 
tificate of stock or a bond carried so 
much confidence that thousands of 
people forgot to consider what was 
back of these scraps of paper. Within 
limits, this confidence has had its 
uses; for it has made possible a de- 
velopment of the country’s resources 
through corporate effort. But it has 
also opened an avenue for crooked ex- 
ploitation, as well as for many an hon- 
est but hardly necessary error of judg- 
ment. No thoughtful person would 
close the door upon corporate invest- 
ments if he could; but it is an easy 
guess that for some time to come there 
will be attempts at more exact analy- 
sis of the management, markets and 
general position of such companies in 
the framework of industry. 

Good corporation investments will 
doubtless continue to attract dealer 
surpluses; as they should attract those 
whose special knowledge or situation 
makes them competent judges. But 
this seems a proper time to recall to 
mind certain investments that lie 
nearer at hand. We are told that mort- 
gages have become suspect; and of 
course enough badly placed mortgages 
have frozen up or have proved as com- 
pletely bad as an addled egg. But not 
all. And in most cases an intelligent 
investor knew when he was taking a 
chance and also why it was a chance. 

One of the editors of this paper, who 
happens to have a connection with a 
conservative educational corporation 
that has considerable endowment 
money to invest, has watched with in- 
terest the outcome of these invest- 
ments. The funds placed in the gen- 
eral run of corporation securities with 
great care, upon the advice of bankers 
and investment specialists whose inter- 
ests were wholly upon the side of 
safety, have in the main suffered a dis- 
tressing shrinkage. These investments 
may and probably will recover, at 
least in part. But if these securities 
were placed upon the market at the 
moment, the losses would be distinctly 


uncomfortable. The first mortgages, 
bought with equal care, are with tri- 
fling exceptions as valuable as when 
they were purchased. If this means 
anything at all it means that, by and 
large, mortgages are the more easily 
judged with accuracy. 

Every dealer has opportunities to in- 
vest his surplus in selected first mort- 
gages that will not only return a profit 
upon the investment but will also 
stimulate his lumber sales. He has 
every chance to know and to analyze 
the factors of safety in the transaction. 
He does not stand to benefit from a 
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rise in market values as he would jp 
the case of stocks, but neither does he 
stand to be cleaned out by incompe. 
tent managers or crooked promoters, 

A well-known retailer told this paper 
that he started his career by investing 
his spare profits in local mortgages, 
But this seemed a slow way to get 
ahead, so he collected most of this 
money and went into the securities 
market. “Whenever I see one of the 
men who couldn’t pay his mortgage 
when I wanted him to,” this dealer 
remarked, “I feel like kissing him. The 
money he couldn’t pay me at the mo- 
ment I’ve still got. Part of the money 
I collected I’ve still got—maybe. I’ve 
gone back to the old policy of local 
investments that I can analyze and 
watch. I’d be a long way ahead if I'd 
never abandoned it.” 


Efficiency in Building Small Homes 
First Essential 


N HIS address before the housing 

conference President Hoover 

quite properly emphasized the 
importance of individual home owner- 
ship and the necessity of providing 
means of financing the construction of 
small, detached homes for families of 
small means. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the President is himself an en- 
gineer, he spoke as a statesman who 
was considering the Nation’s housing 
problem from the viewpoint of the 
public welfare; for a citizenship of 
freeholders provides the one indispens- 
able foundation of representative gov- 
ernment. 

Lumbermen, at least, are aware that 
in large measure the lumber and other 
materials used in the construction of 
individually owned detached homes 
are bought on credit, for the security 
of which the homes themselves are 
pledged. Lumber merchants know also 
that in the suburbs, in the smaller 
communities and on the farms they 
find purchasers for their lumber and 
other building materials. Hence they 
have a definite and vital interest in 
every proposal designed to promote 
building of small homes and other 
small structures that go to make up 
the home messuage. 

While the lumber industry has long 
recognized the need of credit for home 
builders and though numerous at- 
tempts have been made within the in- 
dustry to provide credit agencies, 
there is still need for more funds for 
financing home building than are at 
present available. If therefore out of 
the President’s conference there shall 
come practical proposals for financing 
home construction that otherwise 
could not be done, the lumber industry 
may hope to benefit substantially. 


Not only in the reports of the con- 
ference but in the daily press and in 
magazines recently the crude methods 
of building individual homes have 
been subjected to a great deal of 
criticism, some of it no doubt quite 
justifiable. Crude methods imply both 
added cost and inferior construction 
in many cases. Increased cost incurred 
in this way does not add to the se- 
curity afforded by the mortgage cover- 
ing the home; on the contrary it in- 
jects an element of hazard that is an 
obstacle to financing home construc- 
tion. 

The alternative to construction by 
hand work proposed by engineers and 
others has been mass production, and 
unfortunately for the lumber industry 
the mass production and even the use 
of power in construction have com- 
monly been predicated upon the use of 
materials other than wood. Producers 
of cement, of steel and even of brick 
and stone have been indefatigable in 
conditioning their products to simplify 
and lessen the cost of construction. It 
is believed that there has been no cor- 
responding effort with respect to lum- 
ber. 

Wood_is peculiarly susceptible to 
standardization. Already doors and 
windows have been largely standard- 
ized. Flooring and finish have been 
standardized and conditioned for effi- 
cient application. Lumber itself is 
well standardized as to its various di- 
mensions. There are possibilities of 
further standardization of the elements 
that enter into the construction of 
frame buildings that the lumber indus- 
try must develop if it is to maintain 
its place as a home building material 
in an era of standardization and mass 
production. 
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“Procrastination” Seems to Be Blocking 
“Predestination”’ 


OW IS THE DAY of golden op- 
N portunity for the home builder. 

Yet such is the perversity of hu- 
man nature that thousands of heads of 
families who have long cherished the 
ambition to live under their own roofs, 
and who have promised themselves 
that as soon as the necessary nest egg 
had been accumulated they would 
start to build, instead are now hoard- 
ing those nest eggs, preferring the 
sterile security of a deposit box, or 
even some household hiding place, to 
the safety and satisfaction of the 
world’s best investment—a_ home, 
where the principal is safe and divi- 
dends are sure, in the form of health, 





comfort and happiness if not in cash. 
What’s the trouble? Mainly, pro- 
crastination—that fatal tendency of 
the average person “to wait a while.” 
An old colored preacher, being asked 
by one of his flock the meaning of the 
word “procrastination,” defined it as 
the chief doctrine of a leading church 
denomination—no doubt having in 
mind the tenet of “predestination.” 
Anyway, predestination as applied 
to home building seems in a fair way 
to be blocked by procrastination; for 
if ever there was a predestined time 
when the home builder might be sure 
of getting maximum value for his dol- 
lars, it is now; and if ever there was a 
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time when blind, illogical procrastina- 
tion was prevalent, it likewise is now. 

Half the financial difficulties of the 
average man are due to his habit, or 
trait, of “riding past his station,” as 
the suburban commuter puts it, refer- 
ring to the sleepy or negligent individ- 
ual who does not “wake up” until it is 
too late. 

Just so, the would-be home owner 
seems determined to “wait a while,” 
and probably will wake up too late; to 
find that he has passed his station of op- 
portunity, that prices again are on the 
upgrade, and that his chance for mak- 
ing his dollars do double duty on the 
job of putting a roof of his own over 
his family has passed, not to return 
within his lifetime. Even in the mat- 
ter of acquiring a home, “There is a 
tide in the affairs of men, which taken 
at its flood leads on to fortune.” Now 
is the floodtide of opportunity for 
those wanting homes. 





New Mill Completed; to Spe- 
cialize in Large Stuff 


BRANFORD, Fia., Dec. 7—Announcement has 
been made by the Branford Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
that its new sawmill has been completed and 
that company now is fully equipped to take 
care of business with complete satisfaction to 
lumber buyers. T. M. Griffin, sales manager, 
says that the company will make a specialty of 
large sizes and lengths up to 45 feet, and will 
be glad to have inquiries and orders for pine or 
cypress, rough or dressed. 





Fight to Reduce Taxes 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Dec. 7.—With a number of 
lumbermen, including W. B. Few, of the Frost 
organization, among the prime movers, there 
recently was formed at Natchitoches, La., the 
Taxpayers’ Protective Association to protect 
property owners against unnecessary increases 
in tax burdens. It is expected to prove the 
nucleus for a State-wide league. The first step 
by the Natchitoches association was to succeed 
in having abolished a 5-mill special levee tax in 
a district extending into several parishes with 
the special levy applying to much alluvial land 
which had not been flooded for decades. 





Census of Forest Products, 1930 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 11.—The bureau 
of the census announces the publication of a 
preliminary report compiled, in co-operation 
with the Forest Service, from returns received 
at the annual census of forest products taken 
in 1931, which gives summary figures for 1930 
on the production of lumber, by States, by kind 
of wood and by size of mill, and on the cut of 
lath and shingles, by States. 

The total production of lumber as reported 
for 1930 amounted to 26,051,473,000 feet, board 
measure, as against 36,886,032,000 feet board 
measure, sawed in 1929. The production of 
lath and shingles was 1,097,255,000 and 3,964,- 
110,000, respectively, in 1930, as against 1,705,- 
858,000 and 6,110,672,000, respectively, in 1929. 
The production of southern pine lumber in 1930 
was reported by twenty-two States in only two 
of which—Alabama and Mississippi—the out- 
put was more than 1,000,000,000 feet each. 
Douglas fir was cut in ten States, but Wash- 
ington and Oregon contributed more than 95 
percent of the total for the country. The for- 
mer State alone reported 59.3 percent. These 
four States are the only ones which reported 


more than 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber cut from 
one kind of wood 

Although returns were received from 15,811 
sawmills, more than 65.5 percent of the total 
production was reported by 579 mills cutting 
10,000,000 feet or more, as against 9.4 percent 
by 343 mills cutting from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 
feet, 12.5 percent by 1,713 mills cutting from 





[Sales-o-gram No. 105] 
Unemployment 


There is a lot of talk about the unem- 
ployment problem. But there is a greater 
unemployment problem as far as you and | 
are concerned—our own empty hours. Our 
own wasted minutes. Our own unproductive 
time. Our own unprofitable hours. Most 
of us have no definite conception of how 
much time we moon away—how much time 
we gossip away, how much time we dawdle 
away. 





1,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet, 6 percent by 2,294 
mills cutting from 500,000 to 1,000,000 feet, and 
only 6.6 percent by 10,882 mills cutting from 
50,000 to 500,000 feet. 





Los Angeles Receipts 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, Cauir., Dec. 9.—Cargo arrivals 
at Los Angeles harbor last week amounted to 
a total of 7,298,000 feet, there having been seven 
cargoes of fir with 6,248,000 feet, and two of 
redwood with 1,050,000 feet. Unsold lumber on 
the harbor totaled 3,431,000 feet. Fifty-eight 
vessels are reported laid up, and one operating 
off shore. 





Maizewood Plant Destroyed 


DusuguE, Iowa, Dec. 9.—The plant of the 
Maizewood Products Corporation, the only 
manufacturing concern making insulating board 
from cornstalk, was destroyed by fire the night 
of Dec. 7 with loss of $200,000. C. E. Hartford, 
manager, said that the week preceding the fire 
had been the banner production period for the 
company, working 24 hours a day with two 
shifts of 70 men. Mayor William H. Meuser, 
of this city, is president of the corporation; 


W. M. Kretschmar, secretary and treasurer, 
and George McLean, vice president. Eighty 
percent of the stock in the corporation is owned 
by Dubuque residents. 





Prospects for Increased Lumber 
Sales in the South 


New Or.eEans, Dec. 9.—Curtailment of cot- 
ton planting in the South and _ substitution 
therefor of live stock as a source of farm reve- 
nue may result in greater sales of lumber in 
rural communities, it is indicated by the Ameri- 
can Cotton Cooperative Association. In a re- 
cent statement, C. O. Moser, vice president of 
that organization, declared that lack of fences 
and farm buildings is one of the handicaps of 
the movement. With the success of cotton acre- 
age reduction, under legislative enactments in 
cotton growing States, there may be an ulti- 
mate gain to the retail lumber dealers in the 
districts affected. 





Export Lumber Company 
Organized 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 7.—Acting upon 
an application filed some time ago, the Federal 
Trade Commission has recently announced the 
organization of the United States Export Lum- 
ber Co. under the export trade act which grants 
exemption from anti-trust laws. This new asso- 
ciation includes Dant & Russell, Portland, Ore.; 
Grays Harbor Exportation Co. Aberdeen, 
Wash.; and the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., Seattle, Wash. Members of the 
executive committee are L. L. Chipman, W. B. 
Nettleton, L. E. Force, E. D. Anderson and 
Charles E, Dant. 


New Concern Succeeds Old 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 5.—Cedar-Craft Prod- 
ucts (Inc.) has succeeded to the business of 
the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. E. H. Luke, 
who has been in charge of the last-named firm 
for many years, is vice president and general 
manager of the new firm, which expects to con- 
tinue along the lines of its predecessor. Other 
officials of Cedar-Craft Products (Inc.) are 
H. C. Field, president and treasurer, and F. L. 
Dietz, secretary. Offices are at 1228-1230 Vance 
building. 

Withdrawal of the name of the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co. from the list of active lumber firms 
was in deference to the wishes of the widow 
of the founder of the company. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Fostering Honesty in Business 


I read with interest the article on page 18 
of the Nov. 21 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, under the title, “A Convention Subject 
of Unusual Character Is Suggested.” This is 
a splendid idea and one we have been foster- 
ing through Hoo-Hoo for years, of trying to 
get this idea over, of honesty in business. We 
have done a lot of good work to that end. Of 
course the trouble is in trying to stir up the 
interest necessary to make this idea a suc- 
cess. 

The great obstacle that stands in the way 
of the idea presented is, in view of the fact 
it so deeply concerns the employees, that 
so few employees attend conventions; the only 
way and method you have today of getting 
this idea over to them is through the lumber 
press and other publications of the industry. 

You know my idea has been all along, in 
developing the man power of the industry, 
that we offer the one opportunity of educating 
the young men of our industry today, who 
are going to be the lumber association men of 
tomorrow, as to the importance and advan- 
tages of association and of co-operation, so 
as they develop and step into executive posi- 
tions they will be well aware of the import- 
ance of these two important factors that mean 
so much to the success and protection of 
business today—co-operation and association 
—and along with this the importance of 
honesty 

Of course one of the great problems now is 
getting speakers to handle this subject and 
one thing that has been lacking in the speak- 
ers of the past is sincerity in presenting this 
very subject. 

Of course you have already received, 
through our news service, the announcement 
of our movement for an “All Industry Con- 
vention” for 1932. We are making progress 
with this idea; we have received many com- 
plimentary letters on the plan as suggested 
and we will soon have some important an- 
nouncements to make. 

Anyway there is one consolation in this re- 
port, we find our executives are doing a little 
more thinking and are giving more serious 
consideration to the suggestions that are 
being offered through our organization and 
others for the development and protection of 
our industry.—HENRY R. ISHERWOOD, Secretary 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Mo. 


Killing Fungus on Hardwood Lumber 


We are writing to see if you can advise us 
where we can secure a chemical for the de- 
struction of fungus life on hardwood lumber, 
as we operate a large yard, handling only 
hardwoods, which compels us to keep a large 
quantity of lumber on sticks for quite a 


length of time. We have recently noticed 
some fungus appearing on our lumber, par- 
ticularly on soft elm. Any information you 


may furnish us as to where we could secure 
a treatment to cope with this disease will be 
greatly appreciated.—INQUIRY No 


y79Or 


2400, 


[The foregoing request comes from an Ohio 
hardwood wholesaler. In response the concern 
has been informed regarding the effectiveness 
of Lignasan, a chemical developed and supplied 
by the E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. The efficacy of Lignasan as a 
preventive of stain and fungus infections was 
demonstrated in a series of experiments made 
at several southern lumber manufacturing 
plants by representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation with the American 
Pitch Pine Export Co., of New Orleans, La. 
Reports of the results of these tests were pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 3 
and March 7, 1931. 

A preliminary survey showed that the meth- 
ods of stain control in use included the applica- 
tion of chemicals as well as quick reduction of 
the moisture content by kiln drying, steaming, 
end-racking and proper piling in the air-sea- 
soning yard. The most common method was 
the use of soda solutions which were applied as 
the lumber passed over the green chain. The 
fact should be emphasized in this connection 
that the chemical treatments in vogue as well as 


the other methods practiced were designed to 
prevent the growth of stain and fungus in lum- 
ber free from infection at the time the treat- 
ments were given. 

The Ohio inquirer has a different problem to 
deal with, for his lumber is already infected, 
and he wishes a chemical or a treatment that 
will destroy the fungus already present. [rom 
the meager information at hand it can not be 
said whether the infection was present when 
the lumber left the woods or mill, or whether 
it became infected in the wholesaler’s yard. If 
the latter was the case, it is probable that more 
careful piling is required. At any rate, it will 
be necessary for him to repile the lumber and 
sort out and use or otherwise dispose of that 
which is infected, in order to protect the stock 
that is still free from infection. 

With respect to the possibilities of chemical 
treatment of infected stock the report referred 
to says: “Log infections, for instance, will have 
to be eliminated if the most effective control is 
to be accomplished, because surface treatments 
can not be expected to remove stain already 
established nor to inhibit further development 
in the interior of infected boards. In addition, 
such log stained pieces are a potential menace 
as sources of infection to bright lumber in the 
same or in adjacent piles.” The name of the 
inquirer will be supplied on request.—EprTor. | 


. . 

Dustless Door and Window Trim 
With reference to your inquiry No. 2,728, 
as to information for the elimination of door 
and window casings, we believe we have the 
only 100 percent dustless door and widow 
trim on the market and would be pleased to 
give any information to you or any of your 
readers who may wish to know of this re- 
markable invention. We are pushing this 


new way with great success, and have used 
it in $50,000, $15,000 and $6,000 homes. We 
believe it is going to be all the rage in oy, 
territory.—INQUIRY No. 2,728-A. 

[The above response to an inquiry printed jn 
a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMay 
comes from a retail lumber and interior finish 
manufacturing concern in a northern city— 
E-p1TOoR. | : 


Which Stream Floated Most Logs? 


A writer in the Detroit News last spring 
made the statement that the Au Sable River 
has floated more logs than any other stream 
in Michigan. I question the accuracy of this 
Statement, as I have always understood that 
this honor belongs to the Muskegon River. 
Can you give me the figures for both these 
streams?—INQUIRY No, 2733. 

[This inquiry comes from Detroit, at the 
request of a writer who is preparing a book 
of reminiscences of the Muskegon Valley. With- 
out taking the time to look through issues of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its predeces- 
sors of the early days for the exact figures, 
it may be said that the preponderance of evi- 
dence is in favor of the Muskegon as against 
the Au Sable as a transportation artery for 
timber. Up to 1895 more than ten billion feet 
of timber had been floated down the Muske- 
gon. For several years an average of 700,000,- 
000 feet annually was handled on that stream, 
and afterwards for a long time the annual float 
was over 500,000,000 feet. In 1881, 140,000,000 
feet of timber were floated down the Au Sable. 
lf this be accepted as an average year’s output, 
the Au Sable would be left far behind in the 
race for honors with the Muskegon. Perhaps 
some of the old timers will be able to answer 
this question more definitely —EbprrTor. ] 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Larger Southern Pine Mills Stand Firm on Prices and 
Report Gain in Inquiry 


Recent reports from the South indicate that the unusu- 
ally open fall weather is creating some difficulty for the 
larger southern pine mills, in that it has permitted com- 
petitive small mills to continue operating much later than 
normal. Such small mills have been taking a good many 
orders at low prices. The larger mills, however, are re- 
ported to be standing firm on their lists. They expect that 
as soon as a start is made on buying for spring needs, bet- 
ter prices will be obtainable. In some sections, winter 
rains have been reported, and have created difficulties for 
small mills. Improvement has been noted in inquiry from 
the retailers, but they are inclined to postpone ordering 
until after inventory time. Large mill output is running 
at about one-third less than last year’s, and sales in the 
week ended Dec. 5 amounted to 88.5 percent of the cut— 
which is a fair showing for this season. 


Western Pine Sales Are More Than Twice Production; 
Some Items Becoming Scarcer 


Reports from the Inland Empire and California pine mills 
for the week ended Dec. 5 show a further curtailment in 
production, to little more than 10 percent of capacity, while 
the week’s bookings were 208 percent of the production. 
3uyers are becoming more aware of the scarcity of shop, 
especially No. 2. The general opinion is that shortages will 
develop in high grade items before spring, as an unusually 
large proportion of present mill stocks is box lumber, for 
which demand was dull last season. The price report for 
the week ended Dec. 7 showed twice as many declines as 
advances, but it is evident that the list is becoming stabil- 
ized, and it is expected that the heavy curtailment of pro- 
duction will furnish strong support for the firm price pol- 
icy. About the strongest items on the list last week were 
Idaho commons. The Atlantic seaboard market has been 
a little depressed by heavy water receipts, and it is in the 
middle West that the curtailment of output has been show- 
ing most effect. 


Buyers of West Coast Woods Continue to Hold Off; 
Sales Well Above Output 


Developments of the week ended Dec. 5 in the West 
Coast market on the whole were favorable. Bookings were 
7% percent and shipments 4 percent above production. Re- 
ports of identical mills indicate that a gain in production 
slightly exceeded one in new business, probably because the 
chief increase was in rail trade, the broken character of mill 
stocks necessitating production to fill current bookings. 
Production was at 26% percent of mill capacity, as com- 
pared with 24 percent the preceding week, and 27 percent 
the week ended Nov. 21. Reports from mill centers say 
that many producers plan an extended holiday shutdown. 


Rail trade buyers as a rule are holding off until after the 
first of the year, principally in order to keep their inven- 
tories low for tax assessment purposes. That they are fig- 
uring on stocking up is shown by their inquiries, but many 
of those being sent in at present are evidently made to test 
out the market by impossibly low price offers. The policy 
of buyers is understandable in view of price trend, aver- 
ages continuing to show fractional declines, though the 
weight of opinion is that they are about at bottom. In the 
period ended Dec. 7, No. 1 2x4-inch dimension declined 65 
cents, following increases totaling 45 cents the preceding 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Page 38; 


three weeks; a decline in drop siding just offset the gain of 
the week before; there was another advance in No. 1 
boards, and flooring continued weak. 

In the intercoastal trade, mill prices have been marked 
down, but water freight rate has firmed to $9. The bulk 
of sales is for construction projects, and some big railroad 
bills are being figured. A good part of the receipts is going 
into storage, as retailers show little inclination to take 
hold, despite the fact that their stocks are very low. Cali- 
fornia trade has slowed down, but unsold stocks in that 
market are small, shipments having been curtailed. 

Foreign trade made a gain, but China and Japan, the 
countries which have been taking the bulk of the offshore 
shipments, are inclined to curtail purchases during the con- 
tinuance of present political difficulties. 


Northern Pine Mills Are Closed and Stocks Decline; 
Hemlock Output to Be Small 


The northern pine mills remain completely closed down, 
while the latest report from a group of identical mills, for 
the week ended Nov. 28, showed sales amounting to 95 per- 
cent of those for the corresponding week last year. Book- 
ings for the week ended Dec. 5 showed an improvement. 
Mill stocks—already low, because shipments during the 
first forty-seven weeks of the year have exceeded the pro- 
duction by 21 percent—are being further reduced. And it 
is understood that the winter log input will be light, so 
that the northern pine industry will enter the new season 
in strong statistical position. Industrial demand has been 
dull, the call for box grades being quite small. Retailers 
in both middle West and East are taking only small lots 
for current needs, but there is said to have been some re- 
cent gain in their inquiry, which indicates they will be- 
gin sorting up their stocks soon after the first of the year. 
Rather keen competition from western species has forced 
occasional concessions in price, but the mills, anticipating 
a strengthening in the market soon after the first of the 
year, are strongly inclined to stand firm. 








Northern hemlock mills reported good sales in the week 
ended Dec. 5, but trade tends to be:dull at this season in 
northern territory. Reports indicate that orders can not 
be placed at less than $11 off Broughton list. It will be 
remembered that the mills plan for a cut amounting to only 
28 percent of the 3-year average this winter. 


Hardwood Mills Report Some Orders and Larger Inquiry 
from Furniture and Auto Groups 


Steady reduction in southern and northern hardwood 
stocks continues; northern output is at a very low point, 
and it is expected that the southern cut will be a good deal 
further reduced during the winter season. Reports say that 
buying by Carolina furnitufe plants has improved, and that 
some big orders have been placed by central States plants 
also, though most members of this industry are postpon- 
ing purchases until after the first of the year. Automobile 
makers have been placing more business in the South, and 
are making a good many inquiries, but the prices they offer 
are often unacceptable. Building trades demand is dull. 
Export buying has slowed down, but is likely to be stimu- 
lated by extension of trans-Atlantic rates through May, 
and recent reduction in rates to River Plata ports. Other 
helpful developments during the week were the extension 
of rates from Gulf to Pacific coast ports through January, 
and a further extension of six months in the time allowed 
by railroads for reshipment. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 62 to 65 
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President's Conference Outlinles 


Recommendations Stress Need for Offering Individual Opportun} 


WasuHincton, D. C., Dec. 7.—-In one of the 
most striking Presidential remarks since the 
days of Andrew Jackson, Herbert Hoover told 
3,500 delegates to the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, just con- 
cluded here, that My Old Kentucky Home, 
Home, Sweet Home and the Little Gray Home 
in the West were not written to commemorate 
tenements and apartments; that we as a nation 
“never sing songs about a pile of rent receipts.” 

The occasion of his remarks was the open- 
ing of what is being referred to as the “most 
stupendous congregation of the people on a 
domestic problem ever held.” Whether it justi- 
fies such a title or not, the conference, with a 
nucleus of 557 committee members who con- 
cluded their sixteen months of Presidentially re- 
quested study into the problems of home own- 
ership and home building with the plenary ses- 
sions extending from Dec. 2 to Dec. 5, opened a 
new chapter on American dwelling building and 
occupancy—a chapter in which materials deal- 
ers, particularly lumbermen, have a live interest. 

A proof of this interest was the attendance 
and active participation in conference sessions 
of a large group of representatives of the lum- 
ber manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing 
groups of the industry. 


Recommendations That Stand Out 


The recommendations of this conference, 
which went into every phase of home owner- 
ship and the elements of family life involved 
therein, are too voluminous to report; the ten- 
tative recommendations comprising more than 
1,000 printed pages. Three recommendations of 
the Conference stand out: 

At the final plenary session more than a 
thousand delegates voted practically unani- 
mous support of the President’s recent rec- 
ommendation that Congress enact a law set- 
ting up a system of mortgage rediscount 
banks, similar to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, to liquidate the frozen mortgage situa- 
tion; 

A fundamental basis for the inclusion of 
modern factors of safety, comfort, conveni- 
ence, and, in particular, accommodation for 
child life in home construction was set by 
recommendations of a majority of the re- 
search committees; 

Individual home ownership, with national 
schemes of taxation, legislation and finance 
to promote it, and a further planning for 
ideal community life as well as home con- 
venience and efficiency apparatus were 
recommended. Along with these recommenda- 
tions went the suggestions that every 
business element connected with the con- 
struction of homes, including land developer, 
materials dealer, underwriter and builder lend 
every effort, as a means of promoting home 
ownership interest, to deliver to the home 
owner a 100 per cent value. 


Thirty-one committees prepared the material 
for the conference. Twenty-five of them dealt 
with fundamental problems and six of them 
correlated the findings of these groups. So ex- 
tensive was the research that it was found im- 
practicable to discuss committee findings from 
the floor at any length. For this reason, and 
particularly because it was found that a few 
“pet theories” had crept into some of the com- 
mittee reports, President Hoover and his two 
co-chairmen, Secretary of Commerce Robert P. 
Lamont, and Secretary of Interior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, decided that a continuing committee 
should be appointed to review and edit the rec- 


ommendations. Accordingly, there will be no 
formal promulgation of the recommendations 
until such a committee has acted upon them. 

The conference was unusual in that the only 
recommendation officially adopted by it was the 
resolution supporting the President’s mortgage 
rediscounting proposal. Its chief value lies in 
education. 


Advance of Construction Industry's 
Interests Portended 


In the opinion of such lumbermen attending 
the conference as A. J. Hager, Arch C. Klumph, 
C. C. Sheppard, John Dower, George Dulany, 
Arthur Hood and others the conference should 
do much for the advancement of the construc- 
tion industry's interests. Such men noted with 
particular interest that the primary objective 
was the stimulation of home ownership through 
improved principles of financing and that its 
principal secondary ob- 


timate ownership of a satisfactory home there 
was a noticeable amount of overlapping in the 
fields covered by the twenty-five fundamental 
research committees. Also, these committees 
did not have the time or the forces to carry 
their research to ideal limits. But they did, in 
general, manage to get together fairly compre- 
hensive findings and recommendations. The 
specific work of the thirty-one committees js 
indicated in the following assignments of which 
the last six are correlating work: 

City Zoning and Planning 

Types of Dwellings 

Fundamental Equipment 

Design 

Housing and the Community 

Subdivision Layout 

Kitchens and Other Work Centers 

Large Scale Operations 

Construction 

Negro Housing 
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here and there in the 
voluminous reports, one 
of which, with a view to 
ultra-fire safety went so 
far as to recommend 
discontinuance of the use 
of wood for roofs and 
siding. But such were 
not the rule and lumber- 
men were not alone in 
finding themselves 
shocked by such pas- 
sages. Brick men, steel 
men, underwriters and 
even idealists found sim- 
ilar uneconomic and im- 
practical suggestions to 
contend with in isolated 
passages. It was for 
the purpose of bringing 
such theories in line 
with fact and with the 
objectives of the confer- 
ence that the decision 
to appoint a continuing 
committee was reached. 

In his opening re- 

















marks, President Hoover 
summed up the purpose 
of the conference as 
representing “a mastery 
of the forces that mod- 
ern science and modern 
technology place at our 


In this cartoon fram the Chicago .Daily News the National Home 
Ownership and Building Conference is seen putting up some good in 
terference against “Financial Difficulties,’ while “John J. Public” is 
seen sprinting with the “ball” across the “Home Ownership” goal line 


for a touchdown 





disposal.” 
_ “It is not to set up government in the build- 
ing of homes,” he said, “but to stimulate indi- 
vidual endeavor and make community condi- 
tions propitious. The basis of its action is to 
collate the whole of our experience to date, to 
establish standards, to advance thought to a 
new plane from which we may secure a revital- 
ized start upon national progress in the building 
and owning of homes.” 


Extent of Research by Committees 


In attempting to cover every angle of human 
desire, ability and ideal that enters into the ul- 


Organization Programs (for promotion of 
community housing interests) 

Blighted Areas and Slums 

Household Management 

Taxation 

Reconditioning, Remodeling and Repair 

Relationship of Income and the Home 

Utilities for Houses 

Home Furnishing and Decoration 

Industrial Decentralization and Housing 

Landscape Planning and Planting 

Finance 

Farm and Village Housing 

Business and Housing 

Homemaking, Housing and Family Life 
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lines Plans for Home Ownership 
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for Securing Well Built Home on Easy, Long-Term Payments 


Home Ownership and Leasing 
Home Information Services 
Standards and Objectives 
Technological Development 
Legislation and Administration 
Research 

Education and Service 


Secretary Wilbur's Address 


A representative summary of the findings of 
these committees, in a general though not spe- 
cific way, was contained in the adress of Sec- 
retary Wilbur. An abridgement of his ‘sum- 
mary reads: 


City and Community Master Plans. Since 
our contemporary problems have so largely 
grown out of lack of foresight, well-conceived 
planning of cities and their outlying areas is 
indicated as a first essential for the correc- 
tion of old evils. It requires a knowledge 
of human needs and a knowledge of trends 
and a vision of a city which will be a source 
of pride to its citizens and an efficient center 
of interests of commercial, industrial or civic 
nature. The layout of streets, lots, utilities, 
transit systems, parkways, playgrounds and 
centers for business should be conceived in 
such a way as to render homes accessible 
while protecting them from the bustle of in- 
dustry and through traffic. 


Each City Should Be Zoned. By zoning of 
new and old areas it is possible to protect 
communities from undesirable elements and 
land values from instability. The free-stand- 
ing dwelling can be protected from the multi- 
family dwelling to give charm and integrity 
to each neighborhood. Carefully drawn pro- 
visions, including adequate reservations of 
land, may preserve a beauty in residential 
neighborhoods which would otherwise be lost 
under unwise and reckless sub-division. 


All New Homes, Irrespective of the Income 
of the Family Can and Should Be of Good 
Design and Sound Construction. The further 
construction of flimsy houses of an uninter- 
esting or even ugly design is not necessary. 
(Lumbermen in attendance at the conference 
expressed the belief that this point was well 
taken and that lumbermen, knowing the value 
of lumber for sound construction, should dis- 
courage its getting a bad name from further 
use for flimsy construction.) Joint counsel 
of architects, contractors, builders, manufac- 
turers and distributers of materials, the real- 
tor and subdivider should produce a radical 
change in the quality of the small home. 
Careful programs for education of the taste 
of the buyer may create a demand for good 
design and workmanship on the part of the 
prospective home owner. It is demonstrable 
that quality pays. 


Soundly Built Homes Can and Should Be 
Rendered Available to All Home Buyers. 
Through the use of proper materials, mass 
production principles, and year-round con- 
struction, better homes may be produced at 
less cost. Pride in workmanship and high 
standards by materials producers and build- 
ers can bring new housing within reach of 
a much larger buying public. 


Home Ownership Should Be a Possibility at 
Some Time in the Life of Every Thrifty 
Pamily. The stability and safety of the Na- 
tion require the well-advised development of 
individually owned homes. The first step is 
an adequate step of home financing operated 
in the public interest. It should be not only 
Possible to own one’s home, but to secure 
competent advice relating to such ownership. 
Home information centers for this service are 
therefore desirable. 


An Adequate System of Credit for the 
Pinancing of Homes Should Be Established. 
It should be possible for any thrifty family 
to borrow money, in city or country, for home 
Ownership, on reasonably long terms, at rea- 
Sonable interest and free from unreasonable 
foreclosure. The interests of the home pur- 
chaser, the lender and the general public are 
Mvolved. Better mobilization and more fluid- 
ity of home financing credit are desirable for 


the lender in times of depression and for the 
prospective owner at all times. 


Old Homes Should Be Brought Up to Stand- 
ard. The majority of families are living in 
old houses far from convenient or comfortable 
in their planning or equipment. Advice and 
skilled service should be available to advise 
them what should be done to improve their 
situation. Though income available for such 
purpose may be limited, such expenditure is 
advisable. Landlords should be brought to 
realize their responsibility. Personal labor 
will accomplish many improvements. 


Slums and Blighted Areas Should Be Elim- 
inated. Slums and blighted areas are an eco- 
nomic and social liability. Business interest, 
in order to save policing, sanitation and other 
charges, and action of public interests should 
be enlisted to eliminate them. 


Industry, So Far as Practical, Should Be 
Decentralized. Decentralization of industry 
will lessen land overcrowding. Consideration 
of freight rate structure is desirable to en- 
courage re-location of industries which in 
their nature may be advantageously moved 
from high population centers, thus permitting 
greater “open construction” for residents de- 
pendent upon such industries. 


Well-advised Large Scale Operations Should 
Be FPacilitated. In view of the economies 
which should be available to each dwelling 
unit in large scale operations needless ob- 
structions in the form of restrictive legisla- 
tion, inappropriate taxation and difficulties 
in securing adequate financial underwriting 
should receive such attention by business 
groups and public agencies as will remove 
needless handicaps upon the provision of 
good housing through mass production for 
the lower income groups. 


Homes Should Be Freed From Excessive 
Burdens of Taxation. Heavy and inequitable 
tax burdens have discouraged home owner- 
ship, particularly the single family house 
type, in many communities. This burden 
should be lightened by devising other revenue 
sources, care being taken that revenues gath- 
ered from such new sources do not simply 
furnish the excuse for further extravagant 
spending. 

Beauty as Well as Utility Should Be Made 
Available Within the Home and in Its Sur- 
roundings. Professional, manufacturing and 
trade groups involved should give study to 
the problems of providing sturdy furniture 
of good design to supplant ugly and flimsy 
pieces now in wide use, and at a price com- 
parable with that now paid. Also, professions 
and trades involved in landscape planning and 
planting, through co-operative study and ac- 
tion, should endeavor to bring greater charm 
to residential neighborhoods and provide ade- 
quate recreational facilities for youth. 


The Conveniences, Protection and Opportu- 
nities Enjoyed by City Dwellers Should Be 
Rendered Available, as Rapidly as Possible, 
to the Residents of Rural Districts. Needless 
drudgery, due to imperfect or inadequate 
equipment, or to serious lack of equipment, 
is found in the homes of millions of rural 
families. The conference recommended sys- 
tematic educational programs, universal pro- 
vision of home demonstration services, gen- 
eral co-operation of civic leaders in rural 
communities in better homes demonstrations, 
increase of facilities for extension training 
and demonstration of equipment and utilities, 
and the co-operation of trade organizations, 
power companies, and public departments to 
relieve these shortcomings. 


Work Centers for Household Operations 
Should be Efficiently Planned and Equipped. 
Haphazard and inappropriate planning and 
equipment of home work centers is causing 
needless fatigue and waste motion for untold 
numbers of homemakers. Better organization 
of household activities requires help from 
competent sources and architects, home econ- 
omists and engineers should assist in devis- 
ing efficient planning for such activities. The 
committee gathered much data on the desires 
of homemakers which is available for the 
study of such groups. 


The Need of Development of Further Re- 
search, Information Service and Public Edu- 
cation. There is need for a well endowed 
central agency for the correlation of past 
and present information on home building 
and home equipment so it may be passed on 
speedily through local centers, colleges and 
other agencies to those who have present 
need of it. Such information would include 
the findings of laboratories on problems of 
fundamental equipment, utilities, construction, 
and more especially, on new inventions, proc- 
esses and technological developments. 


Points to Need for Another Conference 


Predicting a further conference approximately 
a year hence, Secretary Wilbur said: 

This conference has opened up a number 
of questions of vital importance to the wel- 
fare of our Nation. The contributions from 
the various committees have been outstand- 
ing. The work of the conference has by no 
means been completed; in fact, it is just well 
started. It is planned to have a continuation 
committee appointed which will not only fur- 
ther summarize the results of the conference, 
but will bring the reports of the committees 
and the findings to public attention in all 
parts of the country. It is hoped that in 
about a year a second conference can be held. 


Proper Housing Vital to Wholesome Living 


Further describing the work of the confer- 
ence in the language of biology, which he as 
a physician likes to use, the secretary said: 

Broadly speaking, proper housing is vital 
to wholesome living. Upon wholesome living 
depends the success of our democracy. Health, 
happiness and good citizenship are furthered 
by proper housing. Unhappiness, delinquency 
and crime are furthered by bad housing. We 
have still to determine the effect of our 
methods of housing upon our primary biologi- 
cal needs but we can be sure that we can not 
change materially the essentials of human 
habitation without reacting biologically. We 
can learn from the birds. The shiftless, care- 
less robins who pick poor places for their 
nests, who build poor nests, raise but few 
young who become full fledged successful 
robins. We are endeavoring within a few 
decades to remold the mass and individual 
changes are brought to us in an almost over- 
whelming manner by science and invention. 
No matter how greatly our mobility has in- 
creased, our human needs for home with its 
joys and comforts and children remain un- 
changed. While electricity, the telephone and 
the radio, and perhaps now television, bring 
the homes closér in contact with the world, 
they make it all the more important psycho- 
logically and physiologically to have a place 
of retreat and comfort that we call Home, 
Sweet Home. 


Lumbermen on Committees 


A number of lumbermen: and representatives 
of the lumber industry held memberships on 
important committees. Among. these were John 
H. Kirby, Houston, on Home Ownership and 
Leasing; A. Trieschmann, Chicago, on Recon- 
ditioning, Remodeling and Modernizing ; George 
F. Lindsay, St. Paul, and Homer W. Ballinger, 
Springfield, Ohio, on Construction; Everett G. 
Griggs, Tacoma, on Business and Housing; and 
Wilson Compton and Walter F. Shaw, both 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., respectively on the 
Correlating Committee on Standards and Ob- 
jectives, and on the Committee on Farm and 
Village Housing. In addition, technical repre- 
sentatives of the N. L. M. A. and the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization were called 
upon for extensive assistance by several of the 
committees and several publications of these 
two groups, such as “How to Judge a House,” 
“Wood Construction,” and “The House for the 
Growing Income” were cited as reference ma- 
terial for the committees and drawn on for 
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findings to a considerable extent by some of 
the committees. 

The President sent personal invitations to 
attend the conference to a large list of lum- 
bermen. About sixty persons from the indus- 
try came to Washington. These men took an 
active interest in the sessions and reported very 
satisfactory meetings in most instances. 

Since many meetings were held simultane- 
ously, the thirty-one committees concluding 
their sessions within the space of Thursday and 
Friday and Saturday morning, it was impos- 
sible for any individual to attend all 
Many lumbermen undertook voluntary assign- 
ments to given meetings and undertook to ad- 
vise their associates of what transpired. 


sessions. 


The committee meetings attended included: 


Zoning; 
Don- 


George Dulany, City Planning and 
\dolph Pfund, George D. Rose and J. F. 


ahue, Types of Dwellings; Henry Isherwood, 
A. J. Hager, Arthur Hood, J. M. Farrell, Rob- 
ert E. Crawford and William D. Sawler, De- 
sign: Arch C. Klumph and Albert B. Lowrie, 
Housing and the Community; J. M. Farrell, 
Carl A. Strand, Homer W. Ballinger, C. C. 
Sheppard and George F. Lindsay, Construc- 
tion: Harry J. Colman and Adolph Pfund, 
Large Seale Operations: W. D. Sawler and 
J. M. Farrell, Organization Programs; W. A. 
Holt, C. B. McFarland and H. W. Galbraith, 


Taxation; H. R. Isherwood, Arthur Hood, A. 
Cc. Klumph and A. J. Hager, Relationship of 
Income and the Home: Wallace B. Rogers, 
Industrial Decentralization; Arthur Hood and 


George W. Dulaney, Finance; George Rose, 
George LaPointe and John Dower, Farm and 
Village Housing; H. J. Colman, Business 


and Housing; C. C. Sheppard, G. W. Dulany, 
A. J. Hager and A. C. Klumph, Standards and 
Objectives: Hal B. Alston, Elmer A. Diebold 
and Ben C. Mueller, Technological Develop- 


ment; C. C. Sheppard and Carl Strand, Legis- 
lation and Administration; and A. A. Hood, 
John Dower and G. W. Dulany, the Committee 


on Research. Others agreed to distribute their 
attendance over remaining committee 
sions In addition, technical and professional 
members of the staff of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, including Frank 
P. Cartwright, chief engineer; R. G. Kimbell 
and E. M. Mowery, architects; Arthur T. Up- 
son and L. N. Erickson, wood technologists, 
and H. R. Northrup attended a number of 


committee sessions. 


ses- 


Objections Raised by Lumbermen 


As explained, the sessions were largely and 
of some necessity, “cut and dried.” Time 
limited meetings in most cases to the reading 
of reports and of one or two prepared ad- 
dresses, with few opportunities for discussion. 
C. C. Sheppard, on behalf of the lumber group, 
voiced objection to certain impractical and un- 
economic suggestions exaggerating fire hazards 
which were contained in the report of the 
committee on standards and objectives. This 
report, like others, will not be published until 
it has been competently edited. In addition, it 
did not have the unanimous sanction of its 
committee members. 

Difficulty also arose at the meeting of the 
committee on . technological . development at 
which a general report of the committee on 
probable future developments in home construc- 
tion was rendered. Here, by invitation, ad- 
dresses were given on houses with rammed 
earth walls and steel dwelling construction, with 
emphasis on shop fabrication and welding pos- 
sibilities. On behalf of lumbermen, Frank P. 
Cartwright raised the objection that nothing 
had been heard on the possibilities of develop- 
ment in lumber construction. He was given 
the floor. 

Mr. Cartwright described the newest develop- 
ments in dwelling floors employing both lami- 
nated and plank slabs supported at intervals of 
8 to 12 feet by heavy members and possessing 
numerous advantages such as increased story 
height, superior rigidity, greater resistance to 
fire penetration, better acoustical properties and 
equal economy with the joisted type, due 
largely to savings on labor. He called atten- 
tion to the development in the manufacture and 
utilization of plywood, to the feasibility of glue 
connections for many parts of dwellings and 
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other structures, both being suited to shop ap- 
plication and sufficiently durable with present 
types of glue. He mentioned work being con- 
ducted in the Forest Products Laboratory in 
which glued, or laminated, beams are made both 
stronger and stiffer than those cut from the 
tree. He described developments in plywood by 
which the complete interior finish of the struc- 
ture is prepared in large sheets and with the 
appearance of ordinary wood. 


Fire Loss and Fire Hazard 


Mr. Cartwright also discussed the subject of 
fire loss and fire hazards as relating to the 
choice of building materials, pointing out that 
there was more sentiment than practical think- 
ing in this regard; that the additional costs in- 
volved in making all buildings of a fire resistive 
character, if this were conceivable, would be ap- 
proximately 25 billion dollars in the United 
States; that the fixed charges involved would 
be approximately 2 billion dollars annually, and 
that a reduction of perhaps 200 million dollars 
in the annual fire loss might be expected there- 
from; that, in brief, fire resistive construction 
would involve the spending of $10 in fixed 
charges to avoid $1 in fire loss. The lumber 
group let it be known that they favored the in- 
telligent elimination of fire hazards, but empha- 
sized the fact that the proper use of lumber in- 


volved no greater, and in some cases not so 
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result in both utility and symmetrical attrac. 
tiveness. 

Where modernizing is to be undertaken g¢. 
tionally, or to achieve partial results at om 
time, it advised that seasonal jobs be under. 
taken, the interior work being done at one se. 
son, the exterior improvements being made 
another, but all with a view to symmetrical 
results. 


Committee on Design Points to Opporty. 
nities for Better Homes 


The American workingman can have a bette; 
home, more comfortable, better built, better ap. 
pearing and at the same or an even lower price 
than: he now pays, in the opinion of twenty. 
five leading architects who comprised the Com. 
mittee on Design. In the committee’s opinion 
the design of the small American home is seri. 
ously defective. 

Group design is applied extensively in well. 
to-do neighborhoods, the committee pointed out. 
but rarely in houses built for families of low 
incomes. It permits more efficient use of the 
land and makes the home a better investment by 
raising neighborhood values. Since many spec- 
ulative builders are now producing houses in 
large groups, group design is especially prac- 
tical for them. A major difficulty is the habit 
of laying out subdivisions with regard to the 
buildings that are to go 
on the lots. 

The committee de. 
cried a regrettable ten- 
dency among _ builders 
to reproduce metropoli- 
tan multi-family — types 
of dwellings on ex. 
tremely cheap land in 
out-lying sections of 
cities and in small 
towns. It pointed out 
an analysis of compara- 
tive costs of group and 
multi-family dwellings 
of the same standard 
will show that in most 
cases the single family 
group house is likely to 





of reasonably low value, 
when not too low t 
bear the cost of streets 
and essential improve- 








Model with which Frank P. Cartwright described the new plank floor 
construction principles, at the President’s conference 


great a life hazard in fires as the use of alter- 

nate materials. 

Report of Committee on Reconditioning, 
Remodeling and Modernizing 


The importance of home maintenance on a 
high standard is of such importance that the 
home owner should set aside regularly sums 
with which to make needed improvements from 
time to time, the Committee on Reconditioning, 
Remodeling and Modernizing reported. 
committee made this recommendation after six- 
teen months of study of average home needs as 
well as resultant values that flow from home 
improvement. 

It pointed out that in the present emergency, 
because of the helpful social distribution that 
money so spent achieves in a community, it 
would seem advisable that steering groups be 
appointed in every community to remind prop- 
erty owners of the potential returns available 
to them through modernizing, both in comforts 
and in property values. It suggested these com- 
mittees be made up of local representatives of 
local architects, builders, construction trades 
and civic organizations. 

The committee warned against piecemeal or 
“spot” modernizing, distinguishing between 
modernizing and repairs. The making of re- 
pairs it held to be imperative. Modernizing 
should follow an inspection of the whole 
property and conducted, with available advice if 
necessary, so that the whole achievement may 


The. 


-MAN. 


ments. 

The committee noted 
a tendency for cost of 
dwellings to increase 
due to increase in size, features, details, mechai- 
ical equipment and the over-elaboration of 
decorative effects, at the expense of sound 
structure and adequate space. 


House Models on Exhibit 


*~ Two of the most interesting exhibits at the 


conference were furnished. on invitation. by the 
lumber industry. One -of these, a scale model 
two feet high, of the tdea of “The House tor 
the Growing Income,” demotstrated the facility 
with which a family starting out in a three 
room cottage .could, through. the use of. Iumber, 
enlarge it symmetrically and with economy 4s 
the needs of the family and the family. funds 
expand. This model was prepared under the 
supervision of Eldred Mowery, A. I. A., of the 
N. L. M. A. staff and evoked considerable 1- 
terest and favorable comment. It was pictured 
in last week's issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER 
At the conclusion of the conference the 
United States Department of Agriculture re 
quested that the model be sent to its photo 
graphic laboratories. A description of the house 
will be officially distributed by the department 
to farmers in every section. 

The other model demonstrated the plank floor 
construction principles described by Mr. Cart- 
wright before the committee on technological de- 
velopments. It, too, was constructed to scale 
and emphasized the labor saving possibilities 
It was prepared under Mr. Cartwright’s super 
vision. 
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Committee on Standards and Objectives 
Urges Greater Knowledge 


If we are to have better homes in America, 
the objectives of housing should be better and 
more widely known, the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Objectives told the conference in its 
tentative report. These objectives lie along 
the line of happy, healthful, moral home life 
and good citizenry, with provision for raising 
the younger generation under such influences. 

Despite the great advances that have been 
made in the science and art of building, the 
newer knowledge that has come to us in mat- 


ters of health, the newly learned value of light, . 


for instance, the great majority of homes are 
being built as if none of these things had been 
learned, it said. 

On financing it offered the following recom- 
mendation : 

Home ownership should be available with 
a minimum of attendant risk to every family 
in the United States competent to own a home, 
on terms that do not involve the starving of 
the family budget in such essentials as sav- 
ings, health, recreation or education, and yet 
preserve adequate standards as to housing. 
Adequate housing may be procurable (in case 
of tenants) at rentals that leave enough of 
the family income for other fundamental 
needs. 


Speaking of light the committee recommended 
window area equal not less than 15 percent of 
the floor area. It decried the trend toward 
multiple dwellings and urged that all rooms 
open either on the street or large yards. It 
recommended an “open” development of not 
more than 12 houses per acre even in heavy 
population centers. 





Individual Single Family Home 
Keynote of Conference 


George W. Dulany, well known lumberman, 
with large interests both in manufacturing and 
retailing, returned to. his home in Chicago the 
first of the week after attending the President’s 
conference on home building and home owner- 
ship in Washington last week. Commenting on 
the conference Mr. Dulany said: “Over 3,000 
of those receiving invitations were present. It 
was necessary to hold several committee meet- 
ings at the same time, but it was surprising 
how fully the morning, afternoon and evening 
meetings. were all attended, there. being 300 to 
500 present at each meeting.” 

He said the reports made by the 31 commit- 
tees all were tentative and not intended for final 
publication until after the co-relating commit- 
tees and editing committee had put them into 
fnal form without overlapping, and as far as 
possible eliminating any objectionable features. 
Commenting on the make-up of these commit- 
tees, Mr. Dulany said: 

The 31 committees were appointed 
Department of Commerce and. the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and were 
made up largely of college professors, archi- 
tects, engineers, economists, political econo- 
mists, sociologists ete.; or in other words 
theoretical and technical highbrows. Repre- 
Sentatives of the material industries were 
left off these first committees, in order to 
avoid controversies at this time on materials. 
This was done for the purpose of setting up 
scenery, background and publicity as the first 
Step to the solution of a big national ques- 
tion. The next step will be scientific research 
into the questions and problems produced in 
the committee reports. After that will come 
practical solutions to these problems and then 
the material men, contractors and bankers 
will be called in. While this will take a long 
time, it is the proper way to: go about the 
Solution of national problems. _ Meanwhile in- 
tangible good will accrue in the focusing of 
Public attention and the restoration of confi- 
dence. 


Referring to the daily meetings of the lum- 
bermen attending. the conference, where the 
various committee meetings were discussed and 
plans made for those to follow, Mr. Dulany 
Said : 

The lumber group of manufacturers, whole- 


by the 
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salers, retailers and millwork men worked 
together nicely. At first they were mystified 
and somewhat disappointed, but at the final 
meeting voted unanimously that the confer- 
ence had been interesting and valuable, and 
thanked the President and the secretary of 
commerce for calling the conference and in- 
viting these lumbermen to attend. 


Sums Up Possibilities of Conference 


Summing up the conference and its possible 
results, Mr. Dulany said: 

While the 
home life 
ments to 
whole 
family 


reports covered every 
from city apartments and tene- 
farm homes, the keynote of the 
conference was the individual single 
home in cities, suburbs, small towns 
and country, as being the most important 
home unit for good citizenship and future 
happiness of the nation. There were a num- 


phase of 


ber of “nutty” proposals on steel and con- 
crete homes, mass production and shop fab- 


ricated homes etc., and in some cases lum- 
ber construction was unfairly referred to as 
not being sufficiently fireproof or safe (this in 
spite of the fact that statistics were produced 
to show that fires in frame dwellings have 
been lower in number and percentage than 
those in regular concrete buildings). 
Another important subject was that of 
finance, all realizing that the remodeling of 
the home finance system is necessary. The 
whole conference approved of President Hoo- 
ver’s proposal to establish home loan dis- 
count banks and to hope that Congress will 
promptly pass this proposed legislation. Such 
a system, however, will only serve to thaw 
out present existing home mortgages which 
are now regarded as frozen assets of banks, 
trust companies, building and loan companies, 


and insurance companies. It will not solve 
the iniquitous second and third mortgage 
situation. 

The finance committee composed of bank- 


ers, insurance men and building and loan men, 
tactfully sounded a discordant note against 
new home building by calling attention to the 
large number of present home vacancies and 
home mortgage foreclosures which would en- 
able a prospective home owner to buy an 
existing home cheaper than he could build a 
new one. 

While all sizes of buildings were discussed 
the $6,000 home held the center of the stage. 

It is the understanding that this conference 
will again be called to Washington within a 
year to hear the results of the research that 
will be carried on by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the research committees, 
and by that time practical plans for national 
activity should be started. 


Producers and Distributers 
Should Join in Opposing 


Poor Construction 


New Or-eans, La., Dec. 7.—Recurrence of 
jerry building that featured the post war period 
of construction will not be permitted by mort- 
gage lenders even if the lumber industry is 
apathetic enough to allow it, declared H. C. 
Berckes, secretary-manager, Southern Pine As- 
sociation, in a letter to the retail lumber deal- 
ers. Mr. Berckes refers to the revival of home 
building that will be realized as soon as busi- 
ness conditions turn for the better, and ex- 
presses the desire of the association to partici- 
pate in appropriate discussion relative to insur- 
ing good construction. Retailers are also asked 
to suggest to the association what it can do. 
In his letter, Mr. Berckes says: 

Your interest in the revival of home build- 
ing is an accepted fact. Accordingly, your 
attention is at the present time focussed upon 
the home-ownership conference being held in 
Washington under the auspices of President 
Hoover. This conference, as well as move- 
ments instituted within your own ranks, has 
for its purpose the freer flow of money for 
home building. : 

Regardless of the outcome of the Washing- 
ton conference and possible assistance from 
Congress in legislating Federal aid to dis- 
count prime mortgage paper on homes, or the 
results of present efforts within the industry 
itself, provision will be made for better and 
easier financing of homes than ever before. 

This means a revival of home construction. 
It will mean a repetition of the days follow- 
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ing the war, when accumulated shortages had 
to be made up. Shortages have developed in 
the last three years just as they did during 
the war, and will become sharply noticeable 


when the turn in general business is mani- 
fest. 
But have we learned anything from the 


experiences of the home-building boom of ten 
years ago? Will we allow the resumption of 
jerry-building, the vicious cycle of supplying 


poor quality and short measure, tear down 
faith in home construction, and again pro- 
duce chaos among manufacturers and dis- 


tributers of building materials? 

Regardless of our attitude and whatever 
conditions we may allow through apathy, this 
time the resumption of home building will be 
in the control of the pocketbook of the lender. 
The banks, the building and loan associations 
and others have been giving too intimate a 
study to the problems of home building to 
allow the previous harmful conditions to crop 
out again. They have learned that the sim- 
ple remedy of insistence upon good princi- 
ples of construction and the use of certified 
materials is the protection they need for their 
money. 

During the last decade the Southern 
Association led in all movements to bring 
about stability in home construction. Its 
model homes and its “Fifteen Points of Good 
Construction” were largely responsible for 
many remedial measures that exist today. 
Its pioneering and successful efforts in pro- 
moting grade-marked lumber did much to re- 
tain the faith of the public in homes of wood 
construction. In all these campaigns we were 
ably. and often enthusiastically assisted by 
the retail lumber dealers. 

During the last two years, when advertising 
and trade extension work would have pro- 
duced little in the way of new business, the 
Southern Pine Association has devoted its ef- 
forts toward the promotion of better relation- 
ships between its manufacturers and the re- 
tail distributers of their product and in giving 
increased care and attention to the better 
production and grading of southern pine. The 
details of all this work have brought us to 
a point where we are ready to whole-heartedly 
support the movement for better and well- 
financed homes. 

Just as we realized ten years ago, the suc- 
cess of any effort of ours will depend upon 
the co-operation of the retail distributers of 
our product. Fortunately, we are today much 
closer to our retail distributers than we were 
ten years ago. The movement in behalf of 
trade ethics and joint meetings with the State 
and national retail associations have produced 
a wonderful co-operative spirit. 

The initial work in introducing grade- 
marked and trade-marked lumber to the pub- 
lic, specifiers and dealers, is well behind us, 
and its ever-increasing favor is about to 
yield quicker dividends. 

This subject of better construction, 
financed and with quality materials, will no 
doubt be given serious consideration at all 
retail lumber dealer conventions this winter, 
at which the southern pine industry hopes to 
be well represented, and we know that it will 
occupy a very vital part not only in our 
future work, but at the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in March, when the 
retail dealers will again play a most promi- 
nent part. 


Pine 


well 





A Photo-Electric Door Opener 


Wonders with electricity never cease and one 
of the latest developments is the application of 
the photo-electric “eye” to open and close 
swinging doors. In restaurant use where it has 
been successfully installed, it is utilized to open 
and close swinging doors leading from the 
kitchen to the restaurant proper. As a waitress 
approaches the door she interrupts a beam of 
light shining across her path and through the 
agency of a General Electric photo-electric re- 
lay a compressed air device throws open the 
door. After she has passed through, the door 
automatically closes with a checking motion as 
the air is compressed. The light source and 
photo-electric bulb are concealed in adjoining 
woodwork or alongside passageways. The door 
opening mechanism and doors are made by the 
Stanley Works, of New Britain, Conn., which 
has also developed practical applications for the 
opening of factory doors through which trucks 
and truckers.are continually passing, public 
garages and similar places. 
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"And They Say This Is the 
World's Worst Depression" 


B. G. Dahlberg, president, the Celotex Co., 
with the above significant remark, comments on 
an article printed in Harper’s Weekly 74 years 
ago, in connection with the depression that 
swept the country in that year. This article 
was reproduced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in its issue of Nov. 14. Commenting on it, Mr. 
Dahlberg said: 

Now, after reading that, the 50-horsepower 
pessimists of the world must have felt that 
all hope was gone; that the world had fallen 
into a dark abyss; and that prosperity (and 
people knew prosperity in the middle of the 
19th century) was gone forever. 

But the true American carried on, and if 
you know your history, several eras of pros- 
perity have come and gone since 1857. 





History repeats itself—so does business. 
Those who sit back and groan will wake up 
some morning and find themselves out of the 


running Rip Van Winkles aren’t needed in 
this country today. 

Personally, I’m rolling up my shirt sleeves 
another inch or so, and I always could work 
better with my coat off! 


New Hardwood Band Mill to 
Begin Operation 


~ 


Jackson, TENN., Dec. 7.—E. S. Miller, presi- 
dent of Miller & Co., has announced that that 
concern’s new hardwood band mill in Selma, 
Ala., will be placed in operation about Dec. 15. 
This new mill, just erected, is a thoroughly 
modern plant with a 6-foot band mill and com- 
plete auxiliary equipment. An adequate power 
plant and necessary equipment have been in- 
stalled to insure a capacity of 30,000 feet daily, 
and all lumber as it comes from the mill will 
pass through a dipping vat. This new plant, 
together with the company’s band mill in Jack- 
son, will give the concern a total yearly pro- 
duction of 10,000,000 feet. This company was 
organized eight years ago, the officials being: 
President, E. S. Miller; vice president and 
treasurer, R. W. Buchanan; secretary, S. C. 
Cursey; sales manager, E. F. Devol. 

The new plant at Selma will be under the 
management of R. W. Buchanan, who will make 
his home there. 





Big Freight Terminal to Occupy 
Former Yard Site 


New York, Dec. 8.—Work on Manhattan’s 
largest freight terminal building, which will 
contain 3,600,000 feet of floor space, and will 
cost $12,000,000 is expected to start around Jan. 
1, the New York Central Railroad has an- 
nounced. The structure, to be known as New 
St. John’s Park Terminal, will occupy the site 
from which the George Douglass Lumber Co. 
moved about 18 months ago. 

The Douglass company is the oldest lumber 
yard in New York still operating, and one of 
the few yards of its age in the country still 
under the original family ownership. It was 
founded on the site of the new terminal at 
Spring and West streets before 1835 by John 
Douglass, who had been brought over from 
Scotland as an infant in 1801. The present 
owners of the company, George A. Douglass 
and his brothers, Roland and Norman Douglass, 
are grandsons of the founder. They are not 
sure when John Douglass founded the company, 
as the first record they can find of its existence 
is in the city directory of 1835. No directories 
were published before that year, but it is as- 
sumed, from the fact that John Douglass was 
born in 1800, that he could not have owned his 
own business for many years before 1835. 

The company originally specialized in sup- 
plying ship’s carpenters with lumber, but has 
long since branched. out into other lines. Until 
the advent of the big transatlantic liners a 
comparatively few years ago, the part of the 
North River where the Douglass yard was 
situated was the docking place for hundreds 
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of schooners and other vessels. Now it is given 
over almost entirely to piers for the big ships. 
The George Douglass Lumber Co. is now lo- 
cated in Greenpoint, Brooklyn, on the East 
River. 

The New St. John’s Park Terminal does not 
take its name from the area in which it will 
be located, but from a previous terminal located 
further down the river, which it will supersede. 
The new terminal will contain 3,600,000 square 
feet of storage space, will accommodate 190 
railroad cars, and will be 12 stories high and 
four blocks long by a block wide. The first 
three floors will be used by the New York 
Central, and the upper nine stories will be 
leased for industrial and warehousing purposes. 
Original plans filed called for an investment of 
$15,000,000, but more recent estimates set the 
figure at $12,000,000. 





New York Lumbermen in Unem- 
ployment Relief Campaign 


New York, Dec. 7.—Collections by the lum- 
ber industries division of the Emergency Un- 
employment Committee have reached slightly 
more than $16,000, Clarence A. Moore, chair- 
man of the lumber committee, reports. In ad- 


dition to this, Mr. Moore estimates that lum- 














Grover Whalen making dedication speech for 
wooden wheel built and donated by J. F. 
Steeves, of Church E. Gates & Co., New York 


retailers 


ber companies have given several thousand dol- 
lars more, under different headings. The 
women’s committee has collected several dona- 
tions from the wives of lumbermen, he said, 
and one or two wholesale lumber companies 
which are also in the paper business have given 
their donations through the paper industries 
division. 

J. F. Steeves, of Church E. Gates & Co. 
(Inc.), has built and donated a huge wheel, 
which has been set up in Washington Square to 
be used as a clock-like indicator to mark the 
progress of the drive to collect $18,000,000 in 
the city. The wheel was built entirely of lum- 
ber in the Gates yard in the Bronx, and is 15 
feet in diameter, has a 4-foot tread, and con- 
tains 24 spokes. It is lighted at night by flood- 
lights, and occupies a prominent position near 
Washington Arch. 

In dedicating the wheel, Grover Whalen, com- 
mander of the lower midtown section in the 
drive, said he looked upon it ay a symbol that 
“New York is once more responding to her 
human impulses, and is putting her shoulder to 
the wheel to keep herself supreme in the relief 
fund, as in other endeavors.” 
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Has Kept All Employees Busy 
Full Time 


BaTTtLe Creek, Micu., Dec. 7.—On the Ray. 
mond Road, on the east side of Battle Creek 
there is a very complete and modern wood. 
working factory which, even through these 
times of depression, has been able to keep all 
of its men working full time. The Interstate 
Mill & Lumber (Inc.), which built this fac. 
tory a little over a year ago, is an outgrowth 
of the Brigham & Uldricks Co., which has been 
in operation in Battle Creek for the last eleven 
years. The new building was laid out with the 
idea of cutting costs to a minimum, retaining 
the same quality of workmanship. 

The factory is a one-story building situated 
on approximately two and a half acres of 
ground, with its own railroad siding that brings 
its lumber to the door of a modern electrically 
operated and controlled dry kiln. 

This dry kiln was installed after a thorough 
investigation of all modern dry kilns, trips be- 
ing made to Louisville, Ky., to see this type of 
kiln in -operation before purchase was made. 
The lumber is taken from the dry kiln directly 
into the mill, behind the planers, without any 
unnecessary handling. 

In planning and buying equipment for this 
new mill, the company eliminated all line shaft- 
ing, and all machines are driven directly by 
individual motors; this making for increased 
safety for the workmen, and more efficient 
production. 

In the past, this company has furnished the 
interior woodwork for many of the best homes 
in this city and vicinity. At the beginning of 
this year, after a careful survey, it appeared 
there would be very little house building in this 
community; consequently it was necessary for 
this company to look elsewhere for work to 
keep its plant and its workmen busy. It 
has been fortunate in securing contracts for 
three of the school houses built here in the 
last year; these being the Lakeview School, 
Kellogg Agricultural School and the South- 
eastern Junior High School. It also is furnish- 
ing the millwork for the General Hospital, now 
under construction. These contracts, with 
homes and other cabinet work, store fixtures 
etc. have kept the factory running full time. 

The policy of the Interstate Mill & Lumber 
(Inc.) has always been to furnish high grade 
material, properly kiln dried and machined. It 
has gained an enviable reputation for quality 
woodwork, as well as for fair dealing. 

When asked in regard to prospects for future 
business, Roy H. Brigham, manager, expressed 
his opinion that conditions were looking up and 
much brighter, and that more estimates had 
been figured in the last three weeks than in the 
previous three months. He believes that con- 
ditions will show a marked improvement in 
the near future. Battle Creek is one of the 
cities in the State that is not over-built, and 
does not have a large surplus of empty homes. 
Consequently, when conditions improve, con- 
siderable home building business may be looked 
for. 





To Resume Operations 


SHAWANO, Wis., Dec. 7.—The Wallrich 
Lumber Co., which closed its mill last year, is 
preparing to resume operations about Dec. 9, 
cutting 500,000 feet of hemlock left over from 
last year’s run. The company stated that al- 
though it would not advise farmers to cut their 
timber at a time when they are not able to 
secure much for their logs, it would buy their 
logs if they do wish to cut them, in case farmers 
wish to secure ready cash. 


———— 


MoRE THAN $38,000,000 —an amount exceed- 
ing by approximately $5,000,000 any previous 
report—was spent for recreation in 1930 ac- 
cording to the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. Nearly one-third of the total amount was 
spent for land, buildings, and improvements in 
the 980 cities covered by the association survey. 
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Save-for-a-Home-Day 

A week or so ago we had 
what was called a “Save-for- 
a-home-day.” It was a good 
idea and should have been a 
week instead of a mere day. 
It is doubtful if there was 
anything like as widespread 
notice taken of the day as 
should have been. But there 
is no reason why the “save- 
for-a-home” idea shouldn’t be 
continued throughout every 
day of the year and the facts 
and figures gathered up for 
that one day given year-long 
publicity. 

Asserting that “thousands 
and thousands” of families 
who do not own their homes 
could do so, the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate 
Boards opened a drive on Dec. 
1 to get employed renters to 
save at least $500 to use 
towards a down payment for 
a home within the next year. 
The idea was to save it on 
household and other routine 
expenditures and figures on 
possible savings with economic 
suggestions were made avail- 
able. 

The plan to build up vast 
new sums for the home buy- 
ing market is based on the be- 
lief that the public needs 
something more than slogans 
to keep the wheels of the im- 
portant home building busi- 
ness turning. And armed 
with figures based on the buy- 
ing habits of thousands of 
families and the experience of 
home owners who have made 
the grade the association is 
prepared to show the public 
how to save for the new domi- 
ciles wanted by the public and 
business alike. 


“Our plan does not begrudge 
the family the automobile, the 
radio and the other things so 
dear to their hearts,” says 
Harry S. Kissell, president of 
the organization, in his formal 
announcement of the opening 
of home savings day. “It only 
seeks to curtail on some ex- 
penditures until the funds for 
home owning are assembled. 
For example, the figures we 
have prepared show how cer- 


This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 
owning and home improvement and to help create business. 


tain sums can be saved by 
planning appetizing but less 
expensive meals than the un- 
thinking family is accustomed 
to having. The figures also 
show how savings can be ef- 
fected by making some of the 
family clothing at home. 


“It should be remembered 
that the stores and other in- 
terests get much more out of 
the family when it has a home 
than when it has not. Every- 


one knows that the home 
owner, however small, is 
proud of his home. Once he 
has it and is in it, he will 


spend all he can to adorn it. 
He is a better customer then 
for rugs, furniture, electrical 
equipment, even an automo- 


prospects for real estate, build- 
ing materials, labor and serv- 
ice are small salaried people 
who often cannot assemble 
the necessary down payment. 

“T don’t think we have met 
this problem from the point 
of view of the working fami- 
lies on whom we are depend- 
ing to build these new homes 
and benefit our business world. 
I think that in the better plan- 
ning of meals, the reorganiza- 
tion of the family budget, lie 
the.potential funds for home 
building.” 


* * * 


Give Daughter a Chance 

No member of the family 
needs or benefits by a home 
more than the young girl just 
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ple, wholesome food.” 


steaks and chops. 


Eat a salad every day. 


health for long.” 


DIET OF PLAINER FOODS URGED 
But Do Not Bore Your Stomach With Monotony 


Ten rules of diet that will make for health were outlined re- 
cently by Dr. Thomas Darlington, Health Commissioner Emeritus, 
in his weekly broadcast on “Diet and Health” over the radio. He 
declared that, “boiled down to its essentials, correct diet for the 
adult, as well as the child, means a well-balanced variety of sim- 


Dr. Darlington’s ten rules follow: 

“Don’t bore your stomach with a monotonous menu. 

“Do not scorn the lowly turnip and onion. 

“Cheaper meat cuts in stews are more nourishing than a diet of 


“Eat all seasonable fresh vegetables and fruits. 
“Drink at least one quart of milk every day. 
“Use your ingenuity by creating new dishes from old standbys. 


“Be cosmopolitan in your tastes; get acquainted with mine- 
strone, goulash, Irish stew, pig’s knuckles, and all leafy vegetables. 


“Do not eat too many sweets, nor drink too many sweet drinks. 
“Do not forget to drink several glasses of water daily. 
“Do real cooking; last-minute meals will not maintain good 
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bile. He will spend money for 
entertainment with a_ freer 
hand because he is proud of 
his home. There. never, at any 
time, in our greatest prosper- 
ity, have been enough homes 
built in America, and the 
trouble is not due to any in- 
difference to the home idea. 
Almost anyone would rather 
have a home than live in 
rented quarters. The trouble 
has been in getting started on 
the transaction. The trouble 
has been that the bulk of the 


emerging into womanhood. 
Just at that most impression- 
able age the entire future hap- 
piness of a girl depends very 
largely on her home circum- 
stances. A crowded, sunless, 
cheerless home will have its 
effect on her forming mind 
and character and it will not 
be a good one. She should 
have a sunny room of her own 
with plenty of windows and 
something beautiful to look 
out upon. 


That is the ideal and in 


Show it to your editor. 


Free reprint on request. 





many cases beyond the possi- 
bility of attainment. But in a 
home of your own, with a gar- 
den, however small, however 
humble, your daughter will 
come nearer to joy and hap- 
piness during her young girl- 
hood than in any rented apart- 
ment. 

Then when the inevitable 
flock of young friends comes 
around when the boy friends 
first begin to take notice and 
decide to come calling, where 
will daughter entertain them? 
Must she go to the movies or 
the park in order to have her 
friends to herself? Must she 
introduce them into the bosom 
of the family and go through 
the most exciting and thrilling 
moments of a young girl’s ex- 
perience to the tune of the 
family radio, the rattling of 
father’s paper and the half- 
subdued giggles of the young- 
er members of the tribe? Who 
can blame the young folks of 
today if they prefer sitting out 
in the flivver or holding hands 
in the friendly darkness of the 
picture house? 


The roomy houses of a bye- 
gone day had their advantages 
when father went courting, 
with their shadowy big 
porches and their double par- 
lors, “settin’ room” and _ li- 
brary. Where in the tiny 
boxes of today can courting 
be conducted properly? 

It has been suggested that 
the little-used dining room is 
quite the thing for this pur- 
pose when houses are small 
and families overflowing. With 
very little change in its furn- 
ishings it could be swifty and 
neatly turned into a comfort- 
able and attractive little living 
room on occasion where the 
young folks could enjoy them- 
selves without disturbing the 
rest of the family in the regu- 
lar living room. Parents prob- 
ably would not have to com- 
plain then that daughter never 
stays home evenings. 

Arrange your home so that 
she will have a place to take 
her friends and then see to it 
that she has it to herself on 
“beau” nights. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 
Where Hats and Clocks Are Built 


Country Estates and Summer Cottages—A Dealer Who Supplies His Carpenters 


With Technical 


Without noticing just when it happened, 
this department crossed the line into New 
England; the land of industry, history and 
scenery. This northeastern section of our 
country has been called many things; and 
most of them, except certain peevish names, 
probably are true. George the Third once 
mentioned Boston as a nest of rebels. The 
embattled Massachusetts farmers fired the 
shot heard ’round the world; and now the 
embattled New England senators are trying 
to fire the Farm Board. New England has 
been described as a work shop, a conscience 
and a producer of men. Some people think 
of it as the place where American Puritan- 
ism got its start. Others think of it as the 
home of colleges. Still other think of tex- 
tiles, watches, machine tools, shoes, ships 
and sealing wax; and a good many remem- 
ber its rocks and rills, its woods and tem- 
pled hills, when they are planning summer 
vacations. New England stretches from the 
thick ranks of factories on the south to the 
land of moose and the patrol of the noble 
experiment on the north. Along with the 
rest, it is the home of many capable lumber 
retailers; and while 


Journals — A_ Discussion 


we called. W. H. Brady told us that in 
addition to the town trade there was a 
rather steady market for summer cottages, 
country homes, estate buildings and the 


like. This is lovely country; lakes, streams, 
hills, vistas and so on, and thousands of 


people have discovered and appropriated it 
for country living. The gifts of nature have 
been augmented by the creation of one of 
the largest artificial lakes in the country; 
and this new body of water has inspired a 
considerable amount of development. In 
fact Edward L. Goos, of Seifert & Goos, said 
that twenty-two separate communities are 
being built on the shores. All of this adds 
to the volume of sales; but like so many 
other gifts it has its countercheck. “If 
goods be increased, they are increased that 
eat them.” And while Danbury has but a 
couple of yards, there are an uncounted 
number in near-by points. Mr. Brady tells 
us that the Danbury yards do not finance 
house building; but he is not sure but that 
some yards in adjoining communities do. 
Mr. Goos, mentioned above, finds that his 
customers are attracted by good house 





these men don’t break 
into the books which 
foreign lecturers write 
about our country, 
after six weeks of 
one-night stands, they 
are of course the per- 
sons this department 
went forth to see. 

Our first point of 
call was Danbury, 
Conn., the town fa- 
mous for hats. At the 
time of our call, the 
hat factories were 
working night and 
day getting out the 
current models which 
the ladies of the coun- 
try are now wearing; and to a mere man 
the wearing of these things would seem to 
call for a skill and determination worthy of 
a great cause. But naturally the hatters 
are not responsible for this. There is the 
story of the waiter who admitted that he 
worked in a certain restaurant but didn’t 
have to eat there; and by the same token 
the hatters are glad of employment and 
leave the rest to the hat-wearing public. 
This, it seems, is a rather seasonal indus- 
try that doesn’t dare get very far ahead of 
demand; for if a stock is accumulated of 
chapeaus that point northeast, and then 
fashion asks for a style pointing northwest 
by north, it’s just too bad. 

The Danbury-Brewster Lumber Co., as its 
name would indicate, has two yards; one in 
each of the cities included in the corpora- 
tion title. M. P. Whitton was away when 








Fence photographed in the East. 











This rustic pattern was 
produced in a mill 


plans; especially the people who come out 
to establish summer homes. Many of them 
want rather modest places, but they want 
them picturesque; wide verandas, smart 
roof lines and the like. Mr. Goos has got- 
ten some deserved publicity for his policy 
of subscribing to technical publications for 
his carpenter and contractor friends. This 
serves a double purpose; that of creating 
good will for the yard and that of improv- 
ing local building technique. 


Waterbury, Conn., a little farther east, is 
a noted brass town; and in fact it claims 
to be the brass center of the world. Every 
builder knows about Anaconda pipe. Sec- 
ond to the brass industry is the business of 
making clocks; and the two industries are 
rather intertwined, both because the clock 
makers use brass and because ownership 
largely overlaps. Older readers will recall 


of Under-Financed Retail 


Yards 


the Waterbury watch, famous half a cep. 
tury ago; a huge affair that called for an 
oversized vest pocket; really a clock of 
pocket size—if the pocket was big enough. 
A later and still more famous watch pro. 
duced here was the Ingersoll. In fact this 
whole region, including many neighboring 
cities and towns, has long produced time 
keepers. I believe the famous Seth Thomas 
clocks are produced near by. 


Where They Make the Machine That 
Makes It 

They tell me that practically all Water- 
bury industries center about brass and in- 
clude not only the making and shaping of 
brass but also the making of brass-shaping 
machinery. The last year or so these in- 
dustries have been somewhat depressed and 
were working part time when the depart- 
ment visited the city. 

The Tracy Bros. Co. is a combination of 
building material merchants and contrac- 
tors; and G. H. Tracy tells us that the cor- 


poration as builder handles mostly large 
structures such as office buildings, ware- 
houses, factories and store fronts. It erects 


few houses, though now and then it does 
put up a large dwelling. With the factories 
working less than full time, local building 
has not been going at full speed. We were 
interested in hearing Mr. Tracy express 
some doubts about the complete usefulness 
of a high tariff; for in our general igno- 
rance of the geography of politics we had 
supposed that New England Republicans 
were the high priests of protectionism. This 
seems to be but partly true, for in quite a 
number of manufacturing towns which pro- 
duce articles going into international trade 
we have heard this questioning of the pro- 
tection theory. All of which, of course, is 
a hot poker which this department is quite 
willing to leave on the hob. 


Foreign Workmen Build Good Houses 

W. L. Klebes, of the Waterbury Lumber 
Co., one of the big concerns of the city, 
tells us that the foreign population has 4a 
somewhat peculiar and quite wholesome 
effect upon local building. For one thing, 
the houses are better constructed and fin- 


ished than is usually true in industrial 
points. Perhaps the chief reason for this 
fact is the habit of the Italians, for in- 


stance, of doing much of the work on their 
own homes. They are clannish people and 
work together. They’ll get hold of a bit 
of land that is so irregular and rocky that 
no one else wants to bother with it. A 
dozen or more men will work on holidays 
and evenings, cleaning off the rocks and get- 
ting the land in shape, digging the base 
ment and laying up the wall. This may 
take quite a while. Later they bring in 
professional workmen, sometimes of their 
own race, and will work with them. A two 
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or three-family house will go up, finished 
on the inside in hardwoods; and of equal 
importance the structure will be solidly 
framed and built for many years of service. 

“Not long ago,” Mr. Klebes said, “I was 
in another State and saw some of the 
houses built by speculators for industrial 
workers. One of these builders told me he 
didn’t expect his houses to last more than 
ten years. That may do in places where 
neighborhods shift and where factories are 
expected to be built a little later on the 
home sites; but it always seems to me a 
waste to build that kind of a house. 

“I think you'll find most of the houses in 
Waterbury in good repair and well painted. 
One reason for this is the fact that the 








A primitive fence, sometimes imitated on the estates of elite 


building and loan associations carry most 
of the loans; and the officials of these asso- 
ciations make frequent and careful inspec- 
tion of the properties on which they hold 
mortgages. If the owner is letting the prop- 
erty deteriorate, he is warned to make the 
needed repairs or else to pay the balance of 
the loan. Then, too, the city has a good 
building code, and the building inspector 
doesn’t allow any fooling with standards. 
Ease of Starting New Yards 

Mr. Klebes was in a critical mood about 
our whole industry. 

“Sometimes,” ‘he said, “I think the lum- 
ber business is the least efficiently operated 
industry in the world. That’s not the case 
at every point in its organization; but a 
machine doesn’t have to burn out every 
bearing or lose every nut all at once to 
break down. The point of inefficieney in 
the lumber world that I’m thinking of now 
is the fact that practically anybody can 
open a yard anywhere and get stock to set 
it going, whether he has any money or not. 
I believe if anybody would hang out a sign 
next to our plant, before the end of the 
week he’d be visited by a dozen salesmen 
for wholesalers and manufacturers, clamor- 
ing to sell:him stock on-almost any terms 
he’d name. 

“The lumber industry is big. It supports 
millions of people. Retailers have millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars invested 
in their plants. And yet between the man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler on one hand and 
the distributer on the other there’s a loose 
bearing that a good many times just about 
ruins the whole machine. A yard, under- 
financed and manned with people who don’t 
know costs or how to determine them, can 
render ineffective the whole retail invest- 
ment of a city. Such a yard generally fails 
in the course of time, and the owner gets 
out of it what he put in; namely, nothing. 
But what about the established dealers 
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while this is going on? It is no fault of 
theirs. They can’t control the new plant. 
Usually they can’t even give advice, be- 
cause the new dealer won’t take it. They 
see confidence and good will shot to pieces 
by prices that are unjustifiably low. The 
public can’t know they’re too low, and buy- 
ers naturally assume that former prices 
have been too high. 

“It’s plain erough that the only people 
who can really control these matters are 
wholesalers and manufacturers. We don’t 
ask that wholesalers and manufacturers 
give us a monopoly control of the market. 
We don’t ask that we be put in a position 
where we can get any price we choose to 
ask. But it doesn’t seem unreasonable to 
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similar comments were reported not long 
ago from the Southwest. So here’s a. prob- 
lem for the man who knows how to restrict 
production of wheat and cotton and tex- 
tiles; when he gets that done, let him turn 
his attention to restricting the production of 
underfinanced lumber retailers. A good many 
of the fraternity will agree with Mr. Klebes 
that it needs to be done. 

J. F. Smith, of J. E. Smith & Co., another 
large organization, told this department 
that a limited number of large houses have 
been built this season; houses running from 
$30,000 upward. Several projects in this 
class have been deferred; not for lack of 
money usually, but because of general un- 
certainty. But this has been at least partly 

















expect that our competitors should be con- 
cerns that are fairly well financed. Give a 
man a real stake in his business, ask him 
to put money enough of his own into it so 
that if he does foolish things it’ll cost him 
something, and he’s not likely to do fool- 
ish things. It’s the fellow with nothing of 
his own at stake or the fellow who sees 
himself failing because he hasn’t working 
capital enough to be efficient who tries the 
desperate measures that reflect upon the 
whole local retail establishment. Once these 
things get started, there’s no telling what 
will follow. Good dealers get accused of 
asking robber prices. They get razzed for 
letting a newcomer undersell them. They 
see old customers falling away. And the 
next thing you know the war is on. 

“I suppose there are few towns that at 
some time or other in their history have 
not seen these things happen. Sometimes 
they spring from other causes; but I have 
the idea that if you search carefully you'll 
be pretty apt to find somewhere along the 
line that a wholesaler, hungry for trade, 
has taken a chance on putting an inexperi- 
enced man in business or has taken an even 
greater chance on keeping a failing retailer 
going by giving him much longer credit 
than he would think of offering an estab- 
lished and well financed dealer. I’ve heard 
these things discussed at conventions. I’ve 
heard dealers agree that a wholesaler who 
did such things was unethical and a men- 
ace to sound business. But I’ve never seen 
much effective effort to correct it. Probably 
retailers couldn’t correct it without falling 
under the.antitrust laws and the laws that 
prohibit restraint of trade. But we con- 
tinue working along, exposed on every side 
to practices which we can’t control or at 
least don’t control; and that’s the reason 
I wonder if the lumber business isn’t the 
least efficient industry of its size in the 
country.” 

Readers will 
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compensated for by the fact that others 
came in to take advantage of lower costs. 
The Factor of Wages 

“An admission.on the part of the unions 
that mechanics’ wages are down would 
help,’ Mr. Smith said. “Of course the 
unions have not lowered the scale; but it 
is an open secret that almost any mechanic 
will take a job on lump-sum bids, provided 
there is no danger of construction losses, 
that will pay him half the union scale. He’ll 
be glad to get it. I say this is an open 
secret; but it is not known to the rank and 
file of building prospects, and when they 
learn that wages are $1.10 or $1.25 an hour, 
they back out without further inquiry. 

“During the first half of the year, a good 
many factory men working part time at 
the plants spent their spare time working 
on repairs on their own houses. Our in- 
dustrial population was slow to take alarm 
over slackened employment. They’ve. seen 
this happen over and over, and they have 
been quite sure that if they stand by with- 
out losing their heads they’ll be taken back 
again at the old figure and at full time. 
The long continuance of the slack has tried 
their faith somewhat, but we have no really 
panicky labor here.. Of course we expect no 
full program of building until the factories 
have been running on full schedule for some 
little time; but it’ll not take many months 
to see people with a desire and readiness 
to build or rent better houses, after the 
payrolls are brought up.” 

The Scigliano Lumber Co., as the name 
would indicate, is an Italian firm. Mr. Scig- 
liano said he had several jobs running, was 
willing to undertake more but thought he 
was getting his share of business. At some 
of the other yards we did not find the prin- 
cipals at their offices; the Connecticut Lum- 
ber Co., on Highland Avenue, the Brass 
City Lumber Co., the City Lumber Co. and 
the Mattatuck Lumber Co. 
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All Yard Employees Are Car- 
penters and Mechanics 


\ new idea in connection with the operation 
of a retail lumber yard, and one that sounds 
pretty good, is contained in a recent letter to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from J. E. Owens, 
of the retail lumber company bearing his name, 
at Beebe, Ark. He says: 

“All of our employees are experienced car- 
penters and mechanics. We believe that a good 
carpenter will know more about what it takes 
to please a customer than one who has never 
had the experience of building.” 


Mr. Owens himself, before entering the lum- 
ber business, spent fourteen years at the car- 
penter’s trade, doing all kinds of carpenter and 
contract work, so he is well qualified to judge 
as to the advantage of such training when later 
applied to the retailing of lumber and building 
materials. Furthermore, Mr. Owens has a com- 
plete workshop, equipped with all necessary 
woodworking machines and tools. This shop 
is a money maker, because, says he: 


“At odd times we are always making, out of 
material that has become warped or otherwise 
unsalable, something useful that will bring in 
more money than the regular price of the ma- 
terial. In our shop we make lawn furniture, 
porch swings, flower boxes, trellis-work for 
vines and flowers to grow on, ironing boards, 
sewing cabinets, foot stools, waste paper bas- 
kets etc. These waste paper baskets are made 
of pieces of lattice and wallboard. We find sale 
for them by visiting the schoolrooms and other 
public places with a sample. 

“We save all our cutoffs and scraps and work 
them into something useful. All our crooked 
material that can not be used for other pur- 
poses we cut and rip into screen material or 
moldings. 

“Two-inch stuff that has become warped or 
crooked we cut into grade stakes and sell them 
to the highway department or for some other 
engineering work. 

“We visit our friends in business and observe 
the arrangement of their shelving and counters, 
and sometimes are able to suggest to them a 
better arrangement and help them plan their 
displays, thereby usually landing some nice busi- 
ness in the way of shelving, counters, cabinets 
etc.” 

It is interesting to observe that this dealer 
still finds sufficient demand for wagon boxes 
to keep a few made up and on hand. Since 
the advent of the truck and tractor the fine trade 
in wagon stock which country retailers once 
enjoyed has become largely a thing of the past. 
Here, however, it appears that at least a rem- 
nant remains. Mr. Owens also keeps on hand 
a few cultivator, rake and wagon tongues. 

Nor is that all, for the shop makes up and 
keeps on hand a few hand made coffins; and 
also makes picture frames and frames pictures, 
“which,” says Mr. Owens, “gives us a good 
profit on our molding and glass.” 

In short, this dealer is always on the alert 
to think up and design useful things that can 
be made of the odds and ends that otherwise 
would go to waste. 

“We do this work at odd times,” says Mr. 
Owens, “and there is no extra cost for labor; 
it being simply a matter of keeping everyone on 
the job busy at something all of the time. 
Should one of our customers want an estimate 
on any kind of repair work or building, one of 
us goes out and measures up the job and gives 
a correct estimate. We always help our cus- 


tomers plan their work, aiming to save them 
money by suggesting the proper materials, that 
can be used to best advantage for their pur- 
pose.” 

Mr. Owens says that he is able almost to 
make the shop pay the wages of all the hired 
help, over and above the profit that is made 
on the material. 


A Creditable House Organ 


Trim and prepossessing in appearance, as 
befits the representative of a quality product, the 
current issue of The Insulite Herald comes to 
the editorial desk. This little four-page paper 
contains a number of short stories telling of the 
use of Insulite products on jobs of varied char- 
acter, most of them being illustrated by half- 
tone cuts from photographs. It also contains 
some good editorial matter, and altogether is a 
creditable production of R. P. Dodds, sales 
manager of the Insulite Co., who functions as 
its editor. 

THE Barnett LumBeR Co., of McCook, 
Neb., which advertises, “We Have Coal to 
Burn,” has added another sign in front of its 
office that can scarcely fail to attract atten- 
tion and get a laugh or two. On a white 
background the black lettering reads: “Kole 
Fur Sail Hear.” 


Retail Company Operates Its 
Own Financing Plan 


BeL_mont, N. C., Dec. 8.—The Belmont Lum- 
ber Co. learned through the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association’s Bulletin of a4 
Washington (D. C.) finance company specializ- 
ing in small modernization jobs on the install- 
ment plan. 

The lumber concern organized its own build- 
ing and modernization company on similar lines, 
That was in December, 1930. It now reports: 


“If lumber dealers will arrange to finance 
work in the field of repairs and modernization 
they will come out of this depression on a 
greased track. Through the help of the N. L. 
M. A. we (a typical small retail business) 
started a finance system of our own, locally, 
and it is the smoothest working proposition we 
ever hope to see. We are convinced that small 
sales, and the financing thereof, will be the 
salvation of the retail builders’ supply dealers.” 

The general plan is to deal through contrac- 
tors. No note is considered unless it is signed 
by the joint owners of the property so that the 
right to file a mechanic’s lien is reserved. In 
localities where it is not assignable, the lien can 
be assigned as filed to the finance company. 
Note forms are so worded that the original 
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Selling the Ladder With the Paint 


The Atlantic Lumber Co., Bell, Calif., believes that getting the 
goods out in plain sight helps to sell them. Hence the step ladder 
with the pail of paint on the top step, setting just outside of the of- 





sort has happened yet; and the company figures that even if some 
one should “swipe” a can it would at least show that he was paint- 
minded and might some time be converted into an honest customer. 


Timely Tip 


fice and salesroom. This 
serves as a memory jogger to 
persons passing who may 
have in mind some job for 
which paint is needed; while 
the presence of the ladder re- 
minds them that such an ap- 
pliance may be needed in the 
job of applying the paint. 
Anyway, the firm considers 
that the combination of paint 
and ladder is stronger medi- 
cine than either of them 
would be alone; and it also 
finds that this setup has in- 
creased the sales of ladders. 
Supplementing this sales ap- 
peal is a row of three one- 
gallon cans of paint on the 
sidewalk. While there might 
seem to be some danger of an 
unscrupulous person picking 
up one of the cans and walk- 
ing off with it, nothing of the 
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transaction is wholly between home owner and 
actor. 
othe finance charge is based upon the cash 
price which the contractor receives for his work, 
not upon the face of the note. This charge is 
computed on the basis of one percent a month 
for the time the note runs. For example, if 
a note involving a $300 job is to be paid off in 
twelve months, the face amount would be $336. 





Repair Jobs Make Employment 


The Alexandria Bay Lumber Co., Alexan- 
dria, N. Y., in its December bulletin, lists a 
dozen or more repair jobs handled for cus- 
tomers during the preceding month, and says: 

“There were a good many days’ work in the 
above list. None of these jobs were big ones, 
but in the aggregate they meant steady em- 
ployment for some man who wanted work; but, 
best of all, they cost less now than they would 
later.” 

As this bulletin goes to a large list of cus- 
tomers and prospects the listing of the wide 
variety of jobs performed, each of which is 
described in detail, can hardly help putting 
others in the notion of doing likewise, as the 
influence of suggestion and example is strong. 

Just now is a good time to push storm sash 
and doors, and in another column of its bul- 
letin the Alexandria Bay company points out 
the big saving in coal bills that may be made 
by putting on storm sash and doors before the 
winter gets well under way. 


The Profit Is All in the 
Collection 


[This short article, contributed by B. K. 
Knapp, credit manager Columbia Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., touches upon a topic of vital 
importance to all retailers —EbirTor. | 


Too often, in our zeal to consummate every 

possible sale, we neglect to follow through on 
the mental process that must invariably accom- 
pany each sale if there is to be any profit rea- 
lized from it. Whenever excessive sales pres- 
sure eclipses our clear vision so that we can 
not clearly discern just how and when we are 
to get paid for the material sold, we are tread- 
ing on dangerous ground. Excessive sales 
pressure is doubtless responsible for more credit 
losses or bad debts than any other factor; un- 
less we offset it with credit pressure that rea- 
lizes there is no profit except in the collection. 
There is no profit in a sale; it is all in the col- 
lection. ; 
_ Now what are we really working for? Is 
it to get rid of goods, or to make a profit? Of 
course, it is to make a profit. Very well. When 
the sale is made we have not made the profit. 
We have only increased the hazard, for we 
have parted with the goods, and have only an 
account. And the account is not worth as much 
as the goods. Bold assertion? No! It is easy 
of demonstration. Take any business in liquida- 
tion and the good stock will sell for almost its 
market value, and sell easily, while the accounts 
receivable are usually hard to dispose of at half 
their face. 

If then we are working for a profit instead 
of a loss we must at the inception of the ac- 
count take into consideration every potentiality, 
every hazard, and take advantage of every 
safeguard. If we do that, and do it efficiently, 
we will not have any bad debts worth men- 
tioning. It is seldom that a good account turns 
bad. It is more rare that a bad account turns 
good. The real fact is that a bad account was 
always bad. 

There is no excuse for this. It is always due 
to ignorance, carelessness or rank inefficiency. 
The one absolute remedy for the evil is to 
think it through. At the inception of every sale 
stop and consider every possible danger. Will 
it be slow? Shall we have to file a lien? What 
notice must we give? What is the description 
of the property? What is the financial respon- 
sibility of the purchaser? Is it a bonded job, 
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and if so what is the name of the bond com- 
pany? Is the bond a completion bond or a 
material bond? And many other potential dan- 
gers are always there watching for a chance 
to get in. But if we think it clear through to 
the end—to the profit, then we are safe. It is 
fatal to attempt to dodge any danger signs, or 
to evade or cover any disagreeable facts. They 
always come out. 

Every sale is a potential loss until it is paid 
for; and the salesman who fails to think each 
sale through to the end—to the collection—is 
simply scuttling his own boat. 





Timely Window Displays Help 
to Attract Business 


Hopart, INp., Dec. 8.—The plant of the Ho- 
bart Lumber Co. is situated well away from the 
business district, and where traffic is compari- 
tively light. Yet, the show window that Wil- 
liam Bonath, manager, had built at a cost ap- 
proaching a thousand dollars, is the very best 
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ally the ones who are interested in building 
materials.” 

By a program of advertising that keeps the 
name always before the public, the Hobart 
Lumber Co. gets its share of the business in a 
fast growing town that joins Gary, the city of 
steel. 





New Building Is Attractive and 
Well Arranged 


Rockport, Itt., Dec. 7.—The new office and 
warehouse of the Rockport Lumber Co., com- 
pleted a few weeks ago, are thoroughly uptodate, 
being attractive and conveniently arranged. 

The office occupies space 16x20, and is fin- 
ished in a manner designed to attract the atten- 
tion of the prospective home builder. All in- 
terior woodwork is of yellow pine finish, stained 
dark oak and varnished, which brings out the 
grain very nicely. The floors are of edge-grain 
yellow pine, sanded and filled, and varnished. 

The office counter is made with six panels in 
the front, each being 
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finished differently, 
showing natural wood, 
light oak, golden oak, 
dark oak, black walnut 
and mahogany. Thus 
the prospective home 
owner is given oppor- 
tunity to choose which 
finish he likes best, 
without experimenting 
on the finish when in- 
stalled in his own home. 
The entire building is 
60 feet by 150 feet long, 
with a 20-foot driveway 
down the center, which 
gives 20 feet of storage 
space on each side. 
The front of the build- 
ing is to the west, and 








Window display of the Hobart Lumber Co., featuring storm sash 


advertising medium the company has ever used, 
and various kinds have been used, including, 
of course, liberal space in the local newspaper. 

The window would not be so valuable did not 
Mr. Bonath and Ed Mellon, his associate, pay 
careful attention to planning seasonable dis- 
plays, and fine ones. Late fall and winter 
arrive and the display is one that features storm 
sash. After one of these excellent displays the 
Hobart Lumber Company sold 189 sash in 
short order. 

The storm sash display is one that Mr. 
Bonath says will bear repeating from year to 
year, for the long lapse of summer makes it 
appear a novelty again in the fall. It pictures 
the home comfort that comes from having 
winter barred out. 

When the storm sash display appears, winter 
is represented with cotton snow, drifted on 
ledges and sills. But back within is the figure 
of a woman apparently enjoying the fullest 
comfort of home. 

There are times when a departure is made 
from a real merchandise window, but neverthe- 
less the suggestion for lumber yard material 
remains. For example, when Hallowe’en ap- 
proached, the window display was made up of 
cornstalks bearing the ripe golden ears, some 
pumpkins, forest leaves, and a figure to repre- 
sent a farmer. This stuffed image pointed to a 
sign which warned of the cold winter yet to 
come, and suggested storm sash for keeping the 
cold at bay. 

The result of the window displays is better 
business. “Not by any means would we be 
without a show window, even if we are out 
where there is practically no pedestrian traffic, 
and where it is not a main thoroughfare for 
autos,” declared Mr. Bonath. “We have the 
window lighted at night until about 10:30, when 
the light is automatically switched off. People 
out on the road later than that are not gener- 


the north section has a 
room in front, 20 by 20 
feet, with concrete 
floor for storing cement, 
lime and plaster. Just back of this room is 
another, 20 by 24 feet, for doors, windows and 
roofing, and above these two rooms are 24 bins 
for finish lumber. Back of these two rooms are 
68 bins for flooring, drop siding and the bet- 
ter grades of dimension. On the other side, in 
back of the office, are 88 bins for storing lumber. 

The building was designed, and plans drawn, 
by Aubrey F. Smith, the popular and efficient 
resident manager. The Rockport Lumber Co. 
is a unit of the Moller & Vanden Boom Lum- 
ber Co., headquarters of which are at Quincy, IIl. 





Watch for These Racketeers 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN was reproduced a circular issued by the 
Eclipse Lumber Co., of Clinton, Iowa, warning 
its branch yard managers of the operation of a 
racketeer who was paid for a roll of fence, 
which ostensibly had been purchased by a renter 
and was being returned. Afterwards it was dis- 
covered that this person was a fraud. A man 
giving the name R. E. Moore attempted to 
work the same racket in the DeWitt, Iowa, 
yard of the Eclipse Lumber Co. and as a result 
is now reposing in the Clinton County jail. 

A representative of that company advises that 
in Missouri two men have been victimizing lum- 
ber yards, one enticing the manager out into the 
yard to make a fake purchase while the other 
remains in the office and robs the money drawer. 

The old racket also is being tried of a 
stranger making a small purchase, presenting a 
larger forged check and getting the change in 
cash, 

In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
telling of these rackets, a representative of the 
Eclipse Lumber Co. says: “Apparently the big 
cities are not the only places where skin games 
are being worked these days.” 








That may appear, at 
first blush, to be an 
appeal for more deal- 
ers to handle paint, but such is not 
the case. It is rather to urge some 
of the same expert, continued and 
enthusiastic care of the display 
window, or display room or rooms, 
that the flapper uses in rouging her 
cheeks and powdering her nose. 

The girl thinks that, no matter 
what sort of face she starts with, 
she can improve it by judicious 
re-finishing now and then. 

The lumber dealer, on the other 
hand, in too many cases assumes 
that, since he has prepared a well- 
arranged display (it is something 
new to. him, unlike most other 
merchants, and he is strongly con- 
scious of the marvelous and uplift- 
ing thing he has done), the in-built 
attractiveness of the exhibit will 





be always apparent—in short, it 
will take care of itself. 
he “sweet young thing,” even 


though she knows she will face 
only a small part of this world— 
represented perhaps by some ob- 
scure grocer or butcher or the 
corner cop—takes time to apply the 
powder puff before she sets a foot 
outside the door. And for her to 
go as far away as the corner drug 
store without her complexion para- 
phernalia is as unthinkable as it 
would be for a buyer to sign an 


order without asking the lumber 
salesman to “sharpen his pencil a 
little.” 


Sut how about the lumberman ? 
He knows—well, he hopes, anyhow 
—when he opens the office in the 
morning that before the day is over 
a customer may walk in with the 
intention of buying hundreds or 
thousands of dollars worth of ma- 
terial and the ability to do it. 
Other customers, bent on smaller 
purchases but always susceptible 
to good sales talks or sales pictures 
or the message of a desire-creating 
exhibit, will visit the place, too. 
His very livelihood, to a consider- 
able extent, depends on his ability 
to influence these customers—by 
speech, statistics, comparison, dem- 
onstration, or sheer beauty of ma- 
terial—so that they will buy what 
he has to sell them. Yet, knowing 
all this as well as he does, what 
does many a lumber retailer do 
about it? 

After listening to speakers like 
Paul Ivey, E. St. Elmo Lewis and 
others at his State lumber conven- 
tion tell him that to sell nowadays 
one must be a merchandiser, mak- 
ing his wares attractive to women 
as well as men, and reading in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about how 
other dealers have brightened up 
their yards and put real sales 
rooms in their offices, with result- 
ant profits, he is fired with enthus- 
iasm and decides to go after busi- 
ness in this manner, too. Beauti- 


fully finished floors and woodwork 
soon shine brightly in his new or 
The dis- 
bright 


modernized sales office. 
play case for hardware is 
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Keeping the Lumber Display’s 


“School Girl Complexion” 


and shiny. From two to perhaps 
a dozen doors are displayed, usu- 
ally in some ingenious way so that 
any one door can be seen at will. 
Probably a fine big plate glass win- 
dow is installed—maybe two or 
three of them, but nearly always 
at least one; it is clean and bright, 
and paint, hardware, a_ kitchen 
unit, and perhaps some unfinished 
furniture, are neatly and thought- 
fully arranged so as to catch the 
eye of the motorist and pedestrian 
passersby. Of course there is a 


and the hardware is always given 
an interested scrutiny, as anything 
shiny almost invariably does. 
Everybody is happy, and when the 
big show is over the dealer is all 
tired out, but happy because he 
knows he has done something to 
“wake up” the town. 

But let the customer—probably 
a woman—visit the same place six 
months, or, worse yet, a year, later. 
If she was there that first day, 
she’s due for a shock. The place 
looks dingy. Perhaps the fine 








When dealers get together for the good of all. 


An AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN representative snapped this picture of a Balsam Wool insulation 
display recently; it is in the window of a vacant store building on the 


court house square at Joliet, Ill. 
right in the sign: 


The dealers co-operating are, left to 
I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co., Lyons Bros. Lumber & 


Fuel Co., Leach Bros., Alexander-Daley Lumber Co., and Joliet Lumber 


& Fuel Co. 


The list in the left background gives the names of the 


owners of “A few of the homes in Joliet insulated with Balsam Wool” 





shingle exhibit, well calculated to 
make the women, especially, stop 
and look, and often a sample of 
good stair construction. Also, es- 
pecially in the last year or so, deal- 
ers who want to make profits on 
additional items have made provi- 
sion to show and demonstrate one 
of the several types of overhead 


garage doors which are on the 
market, and quite often a disap- 
pearing stairway, and _ medicine 


cabinets, and what not. 

There is a grand opening, and 
hundreds come to see the lumber 
yard all decked out in its new 
dress. Every part of the place is 
“all prettied up” for the occasion. 
Women exclaim over the kitchen 
cabinet, and sit in the lawn chair, 
to see how comfortable it is. They 
mull over the various doors, and 
imagine the new paints in their 
own homes, while husbands inspect 
the overhead doors, or the around- 
the-side doors, or the sliding doors, 


plate glass window hasn’t been 
cleaned for two weeks. But “that’s 
just an oversight, surely,” and she 
goes on inside. You can bet she 
won't sit in that lawn chair this 
time, for, being a woman, she'll 
look first to see if it’s dusty, and 
it is—plenty. But it looked all 
right to the lumberman, that morn- 
ing, for it plainly showed the grain 
of the wood, and he could see how 
strongly it was built. But it is 
dusty, and therefore not at all ap- 
pealing to this woman customer. 
She wanders over to where the 
kitchen cabinet is. The lumber- 
man knows that that is in good 
condition, for it has a fine porce- 
lain top, and -it is well built, and 
by a well known manufacturer. It 
has many conveniences, and the 
finish is easily kept clean. How- 
ever, the lady would never guess 
it, for it hasn’t been kept clean. 
One end of the fine porcelain top 
is covered by an old newspaper 


that some one absent-mindedly. left 
there a few days ago. Two weeks 
—no, it was three weeks ago last 
Tuesday—some one bumped some- 
thing against the cabinet, and broke 
one of the door catches, and though 
there is another catch over there 
in the hardware department, it 
hasn't been put on yet—do it later 
at that vague moment commonly 
described as “when we get around 
to it.” A salesman -from the 
Whosis Co. left a cigar butt on the 
edge of the porcelain the other day, 
too. And of course the dust has 
collected on the kitchen cabinet, 
too. A few preliminary glances 
and she has seen all she wants of 
this unit, unless she is really and 
almost desperately in need of such 
equipment. If she can _ possibly 
wait until she can go down on 
Main Street and find one that may 
not be quite as strong, but certainly 
is clean, she probably will go there. 

lf by this time her ardor has 
cooled off considerably she is eas- 
ily forgivable, but as a matter of 
fact she really is anxious to know 
what materials and equipment are 
available for her new home—or is 
it the old one being brought up to 
date ?—and so she continues her in- 
spection trip, heading for the door 
display. The floor looks nice, too, 
except for that crack that has de- 
veloped over there, but as_ she 
walks several of the boards squeak. 
Disregarding the recommendations 
of the flooring manufacturers, that 
either oak or maple flooring be 
laid directly on square - edged 
boards, this dealer had allowed the 
carpenters to “get away with” the 
use of flooring strips. Not only 
that, but they had spaced the strips 
16 inches on center, too far apart 
for 25/32 flooring, but the dealer 
hadn't taken the trouble to learn 
that that space is too much space 
for this thickness. So now the 
floor squeaks, aided by a bit of al- 


leged matching that does not 
match, and the woman says to 
herself, “If the lumberman can't 


get a good sound floor at his own 
place, how can he get a good floor 
at my place?” 

It was the doors, though, that 
she had headed for, in the first 
place, so she tries to forget the 
squeaking floor with the crack in 
it. But the doors rebuff her, too, 
although they are perfectly won- 
derful examples of the door manu- 
facturer’s art. The lumberman 
knows that, and assumes that every 
person that comes in will be quali- 
fied to see that fact just by look- 
ing at the doors. They are dusty, 
though, and on a few of them are 
the marks of dirty hands. Will 
this woman look them over? She 
will not. The dealer is glad to 
swing them out so she can see all 
of them, but his first move drives 
her away to escape the dust. And 
somebody left a piece of flooring 
leaning against one of the doors 
yesterday; any one who knows 
lumber could see that it is mighty 
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fine flooring, and the grain is easy 
to look at—but when it ‘drops to 
the floor with a bang, and some of 
the planing mill dust clinging to- it 
lands on milady’s new coat, she de- 
cides she doesn’t want to see any 
more doors just now. 

“But let_me show you the broom 
closet,” says. the dealer, and he is 
a bit fussed when the door sticks 
and he tries to blame it onto the 
dampness or something, while she 
wonders what she’d do if the damp- 
ness attacked the closet while it 
was in her home. A beautiful door 
to the drafting room loses its at- 
traction, too, when it sticks and 
binds. She is not interested in 
that any more, either. She ob- 
serves the row upon row of paint, 
with.an old rag on top of three of 
the cans (it’s been collecting dust 
by inaction rather than action) and 
some of the labels are torn. The 


AMERICAN 


won't look so bad, but she tells 
herself that she’d never let. the 
glass in that case look so smoky 
if it were in her home. 

She picks up a few pieces of 
literature with a vague promise or 
two and excuses herself. If the 
lumberman is watching her he will 
see her brush off her clothes when 
she gets out the door. But he 
won't be watching her. He will be 
too busy watching the ledger, and 
telling himself that his display 
room wasn’t ‘worth the trouble of 
building, that this woman will 
never come back and her examina- 
tion of his fine display was merely 
a matter of curiosity on her part. 
Having dealt for years with men 
only, he is in a new element en- 
tirely when he tries to sell to 
women. Because he knows that 
men would look through the dust 
at what is beneath, he thinks that 
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The flapper is never in too big 
a hurry to apply the powder puff, 
but this lumberman is too pre-oc- 
cupied to apply even the dust rag 
every morning to keep his display’s 
complexion clear. Either that or 
he takes that queer view: “Well, 
women, I didn’t want to do it, but 
I, out of the kindness of my heart, 
made a display room for your 
benefit, the kind of a place where 
you like to buy. Now it’s your 
move—come on and buy.” 

There is a_ brighter side, of 
couse. Not all lumbermen who 
prepare displays are so careless of 
their plant on which they spent 
thought, money and time. It was 
one of the numerous dealers who 
take pride in keeping the office and 
sales room bright and attractive, 
that occasioned this outburst. At 
the Leach Bros. Lumber Co., in 
Joliet, Ill., is a whole office that is 
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August 24, 1929, issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Two 
years certainly have not detracted 
from its beauty, as the writer ob- 
served when he pointed the prow 
of the little car down Maple Street 
one day recently. The ~ stained 
shingles still are good looking, the 
windows are kept clean, and so is 
the interior. No -display, even 
panels, are allowed to look “seedy,” 
for President A. C. Leach and 
his brother were wise’ enough ‘to 
make provision for~ changing’ the 
display when necessary. “Other- 
wise,” said Mr. Leach, “we might 
wish we didn’t have it.” Just in- 
side the door a long counter has 
been installed, for it was found cus- 
tomers were rather embarrassed to 
face a bunch of desks. And is it 
worth while? 

“Our paint and hardware de- 








hardware display is cased, so it 


women will do the same thing. 


a display, as was described in the 


partment alone,” Mr. Leach said 
“pays the rent of the office.” 


Display and Direct Mailings Bring Sales 


Tutsa, OKLA., Dec. 7.—The very attractive 
main building of the Tulsa Lumber Co., with 
well-kept lawn in front, adorned with sun dial, 
bird bath, ornamental stone urns, and formal 
clipped trees, is in itself a constant advertise- 
ment. The main part of the building is of brick. 
The door and window frames, as well as the 
gables are painted orange, while the big gate at 
the entrance of the large lumber shed is green. 
All of the lumber is kept under roof. At either 
side of the well arranged sheds are salesrooms 
devoted to the sale of paints and builders hard- 
ware. 

“In these times it is necessary to push all 
lines to the utmost,” said H. C. Kaufman, sec- 
retary and treasurer, “but we still find nothing 
that takes the place of lumber as the major line. 
We talk new building 
constantly but do not 
overlook repair work, 
for there is far more 
of that being done 
than new buildings 
erected. 

“The early fall rains 
called attention to the 
fact that many roofs 
needed repairing, and 
we did a very good 
business on red cedar 
shingles and other 
roofing material. 
Through these roofing 
jobs we gained quite 
a good deal of repair 
work, as the men sent 





plumbing, marble and tile, landscaping etc.—we 
have mailed for us each month a combined 
letter and folder gotten out by a large construc- 
tion firm of this city. We pay a lump sum for 
this folder and have nothing to do with the 
mailing, the contracting firm sending it to 1000 
names, owners of homes and prospects for new 
ones. A good idea of the run of these letters 
can be gained from the October letter, which 
read: 

Dear Friend: 

There are several very good reasons that 
tell us to build now. At no time since long 
before the war have material prices reached 
such fathomless bottom. Labor costs have 
been substantially lowered through increased 
efficiency of the individual, spurred on by 
fear of unemployment. 








“Inside the folder were colored illustrations 
of the interior and exterior of a modest home. 
On the back was printed: 


In order to be successful we have found it 
necessary to select from actual experience 
only the best deaiers in materials and equip- 
ment, whose names appear below, with our 
endorsement and approval. 


“Of our company, they said: 


The Tulsa Lumber Co. furnishes lumber. 
The selection of quality materials is of the 
utmost importance. Under its slogan ‘Re- 
liability and Satisfaction’”’ the Tulsa Lumber 
Co. has built up an enviable reputation for 
handling the best of -materials, and the ren- 
dering of prompt, efficient service. 


“You can see what 
it means to have en- 





dorsements like this 
going each month di- 
rectly to the class of 
people which makes 
the best customers. 
“In addition to this, 
we have our own lists 
of customers, whom 
we address whenever 
we have something of 
special interest to them. 
For instance, last 
spring when we made 
a very good buy of a 
certain paint we im- 
mediately got out a 





to repair the roofs 
took note of the con- 
dition of the house 
and grounds in gen- 
eral, and reported whenever repairs were needed 
to porches, sheds, floors and the like. Some- 
times, too, the housewife spoke of alterations 
she would like to have made in some of the 
rooms. All of these were reported back to the 
office and as soon as possible we contacted the 
householders. 

“We believe in plenty of direct mail advertis- 
ing. In newspaper advertising unless you have 
some specialty that meets a general need only 
a small proportion of the readers are interested, 
but our direct mail lists are made up of con- 
tractors, painters, and people who own build- 
ings of various sorts and have purchased ma- 
terials from us in the past. All of them are 
potential buyers each season, as every building 
needs repairs of some kind in the course of a 
year, 

_ “In connection with six other merchants if 
fairly non-competitive lines—interior decorators, 


The yard of the Tulsa Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla., presents 


Secondly, this is the right season for new 
construction. By building now, you take ad- 
vantage of normally slack activity during 
winter weather to complete interior. work 
during the winter months when outside work 
is impossible. 

In most communities money Markets are 
favorable and responsible people can secure 
loans on fair terms. 

Future conditions favor the man who starts 
building operations now. We have already 
survived a depression of longer duration than 
any recorded for several generations. Build- 
ing cycles flow as surely as.the tides. The 
upturn is all the more inevitable by reason 
of this tardiness. A home started this fall, 
when completed, will have the advantage of 
several months of upward progress of gen- 
eral economic conditions, While the timid 
await more obvious signs, the man with cour- 
age will seek to profit by prevailing condi- 
tions and start the home he has planned to 
build at the earliest opportunity. 


a very attractive appearance 


letter to all our painter 
trade and cleaned up 
the stock in short or- 
der. 

“In the spring we sell a considerable amount 
of trellises and arbors, which are made to order. 
There is a terraced lawn in front of our build- 
ing with flagstone walk, a sun dial, bird bath, 
and other attractive features. The building 
itself resembles a residence, and there are trel- 
lises on which roses and vines are trained, while 
several arbors and summer houses are scattered 
about. In front of the lawn is a wide parking 
space, and people parking their cars here have 
a splendid opportunity to see how they can im- 
prove the appearance of their own lawns and 
gardens, resulting in orders for lawn equipment.” 

The Tulsa Lumber Co. is situated near the 
Midland tracks, with a siding that permits un- 
loading direct to their warehouse. Among the 
departments are those devoted to builders’ 
hardware, paint, lime, plaster, cement and roof- 
ing.” 





men in 
lumber, 
the general depression 
and dared not even consider main- 
established 


Sugar House, a 


> time was ripe for expan- 
j _Feasoned that an ad- 


r ‘add to ) the prestige 
younger | concerns in the local field, a 
» same time would serve 
to show that the management was are 
fully prepared to put into practice The 


others, that the present is the time 


prices of materials and labor 
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Retail Firm Has New Business Home 


*, Uran, Dec. 7. shown in the accompanying illus- 
many __ tration, speaks for itself. The main 
were office is 40 feet deep, 164 wide, 


and 10 feet from floor to ceiling. 

At the left, as one enters, and 
communicating by an archway, is 
a display room 12 by 20 feet, in 
which different kinds of building 
materials will be exhibited. A 
little farther down, and also on 
the left side of the main office, is 
the private office of the manager, 
which is 10 by 12 feet. A gas log 


over- 
the Hyland 


City, decided 


in buildings 


one of the fireplace, with log mantel, also is 
feature of the office. Vault, 
clothes closets, washrooms etc. all 

conveniently located. 


back part of the building 
two stories high, and at first 
sight the exterior gives the im- 
pression of two separate buildings, 
but this is not the case. The rear 
them fight is devoted to the hardware store 


preach to. is 


benefit of 


against Old Man 


room, a storage room for building 
papers, the yardman’s office etc. 
All metal goods are stored in the 
basement. Heat for the structure 
is furnished by a natural gas fur- 
nace. 

A most interesting feature of 
the construciion of the building is 
the use that has been made of a 
number of different kinds of wood 
in the construction of the main 
office. Floors, doors and trim are 
of pine, fir, gum, oak, mahogany 
etc. so that a salesman can take 
a patron around and show him just 
how a certain kind of wood will 
look in use in the new home. 

The office is so arranged that 
a visitor may draw a chair up to 
the low counter and chat with a 
member of the organization sitting 
at his desk on the other side. This 
counter is of quarter-sawed oak on 





top, with panels of plain oak, ang 
is arranged on the inside for stor. 
age. The ceiling is of accoustic 
stucco and the walls of Celotex 
lath and plaster. 

As will be seen from the pic. 
ture, pine logs have been used 
freely in the exterior construction, 

The lobby, or aisle, in the main 
office is covered with rock pattern 
linoleum, which harmonizes wel} 
with the rest of interior. 

At the front of the building js 
an attractive little rock garden and 
lawn, which match well with the 
broken-glass type of windows. No 
name appears on the building other 
than a sign hanging from an iron 
bracket with a lantern. There js 
a delightful blending of the social 
and commercial about the atmo- 
sphere of the place, inside and out, 

The Hyland Lumber Co. was or- 
ganized six years ago by George 
A. Dixon, who had been with the 





buildings have 
brought considerable favorable 
comment from all quarters. The 
yard is large and up-to-date, but 
it is the office that is the outstand- 
ing, one might almost say sensa- 
tional, feature of the improve- 
ments. It is unique but not freak- 
ish. The management got a lot 
of fun out of the construction of it. 
In order to arouse curiosity, they 
decided to make no announcement 
as to what they were doing, and 
after it began to look like a build- 
ing, speculation was rife as to what 
it was going to be. Guesses covered 
a wide range, as far apart as a 
roadhouse and a church. 

The structure is built almost en- 








tirely of lumber, and the interior 


is most pleasing. The exterior, The 
| I St d 
Time study has many applications over and 


beyond those tasks presenting a definite cycle of 
detail operations, notwithstanding many asser- 
tions to the contrary. The writer recalls an 
instance when an uproar was made over a pro- 
posed time study on unloading a car of sack 
salt. Now just what there was in that proposi- 
tion of unloading salt on a set standard time 
basis that should cause skepticism I have never 
been able to fathom unless it was that underly- 
ing trait to “let the other fellow try the new 
things first.” Nevertheless the car in question 
was unloaded on a standard time basis for wage 
payment with results convincing to the other- 
wise skeptical minds. 

Comparable with the unloading of salt or 
any other commodity from cars is the unloading 
of lumber from cars or the reverse operation of 
loading into cars. The writer has set standard 
time based on unit time study on many such 
tasks and, for example, I have selected a task 
common in many woodworking plants and ap- 
plicable to lumber yards: Piling of lumber in 
a dry kiln. The lumber received is generally 
from 90 to 100 days out of the log and requires 
additional drying before it can be economically 
used in a manufactured article. Quality, as well, 
prohibits the use of green lumber in the finished 
article and the handling of such stock has a dire 
effect on the material charge accounts. 

The operation consists of removing lumber 
from the truck located in the truck-way, hand- 


attractive office building of the Hyland Lumber Co. 


Granite Lumber & Hardware Co,, 
of Salt Lake City, for 23 years, 
and A. J. Strong, who had been 
with the same concern for 16 
years. Mr. Dixon is president and 
Mr. Strong is secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The plans for the new building 
were drawn by J. Mead Jensen, 
the yard foreman of the firm, who 
has considerable ability as an ar- 
chitect. Instead of contracting for 
the building, the firm divided the 
work among 15 to 18 carpenters 
whom they knew and who, be- 
cause of the depression in their 
line, as in others, especially appre- 
ciated it. “This method was a bit 
more expensive than _ letting the 
job to a contractor,” said Mr. 
Dixon, “but it was worth it.” 


y in Unloading Lumber 


Increases Pay of Men 14 Percent But Reduces Labor Costs 10 Percent 


[By Waldo Hutchinson] 


ing it up to the men on the pile and piling on 
the cross sticks for the purpose of kiln drying. 
The dry kiln is 16 feet wide, 32 feet long and 
the lumber is piled approximately 12 feet high. 
Cross sticks are laid between each layer and the 
boards are placed an average of 1 inch apart so 
as to provide circulation space. Cross sticks 1 
inch thick are first laid on the floor and then 
the first layer of boards put down, after which 
more cross sticks are placed. The boards han- 
dled under this time study were 1 inch thick, 10 
feet long and the widths of 6, 8, 10 and 12 
inches. The lumber was cut to 10-foot lengths, 
piled on trucks and delivered to the dry kiln 
by a separate set of workmen so that the task 
studied consisted of piling the lumber only, ex- 
cepting moving away an empty truck and push- 
ing another load into position. 

The operation requires three men; that is, one 
man removing the boards from the load and 
handing them to the men on the pile and two 
men on the pile laying the boards and cross 
pieces. It is generally thought to be bad prac- 
tice to work men in groups with a single pro- 
duction result. However, where one of the 
group is selected as the head and paid a little 
higher rate and understands that the responsi- 
bility of the work rests on him very good re- 
sults have been obtained. I am always careful 
to select at least one man for such groups who 


has sufficient vim and pep to carry the rest 
along at his gait. In all the cases that I have 
practiced this policy I do not know of a single 
failure to increase production to a considerable 
extent. 

The man doing the unloading from the truck 
takes hold of the board at the end nearest to 
the pile and pulls the board forward hand over 
hand until he reaches the middle of the board, 
when he balances it and hands it to one of the 
men on the pile who then takes the board and 
carries it to the proper position, laying it down 
on the piling strips. In the meantime the man 
at the truck would hand over a board to the 
second man on the pile who would handle it the 
same as the first man, except that he would 
work on the opposite half of the pile. The pile 
was in this way divided into two equal sections, 
each man working his section and there was no 
interference. 

The man tending the truck was able to han- 
dle sufficient boards to keep the two men on 
the pile busy, providing they laid the boards in 
such places as would result in an equal space 
of time between service requirements. In order 
to attain this result man No. 1 started his first 
board at the far side of the kiln and worked 
toward the center, while man No. 2 started his 
first board at the center and worked toward 
the opposite side. The truck load of boards was 
unloaded at the center of the kiln. By this 
analysis the job could be considered as a single 
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operative task and the man removing the board 
from the truck was selected because there al- 
ways occurred a slight delay between loads. 
Another reason for selecting the man unloading 
was because the loads came in fairly uniform 
and a more equitable basis could be arrived at 
than by basing the results on the truck loads. 
The man doing the unloading also handed up 
the piling strips to the men on the pile and 
then proceeded directly to handing up boards. 
Piling strips were required on an average for 
every 16 boards, the number of boards per 
layer being sixteen. 


Solution of the Problem 


The solution of the problem is as follows: 

Lumber 1 inch thick requiring twelve piling 
strips each 8 feet long per layer of 16 aver- 
age boards: 


A. Get twelve piling strips......... 0.62 min. 
B. Pick up board from truck and 

move, hold to center.......... 0.49 min. 
c. Hand board to man on pile...... 0.06 min, 
D. Move out empty truck.......... 0.46 min. 
E. Move in loaded truck........... 0.79 min. 
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The average truck load contained the fol- 
lowing lumber: 
1”x 6”—10’ long, 
1”x 8”—10’ long, 


51 boards..255 board feet 
10 boards.. 66% board feet 
1”x10”—10’ long, 32 boards..266% board feet 
1”x12”—-10’ long, 11 boards—110 board feet 


TE, cic ccaeen's 104 boards..698% board feet 


The lumber was not piled the full width of 
the kiln, there being a 6-inch space at each wall. 
The kiln held for each layer 26 6-inch boards or 
18 10-inch boards, or 20 8-inch boards or 15 
12-inch boards, or any one of a great number of 
combinations of these boards. For the purpose 
of arriving at the number of piling strips re- 
quired we can convert the requirements to a 
definite number of strips per 1,000 board feet. 
The average number of board feet found per 
layer was 143. Thus 12 piling strips were re- 
quired for each 143 board feet or 7x12=84 pil- 
ing strips per 1,000 board feet. 

The time for A operation is therefore 7x.62 
minutes=4.34 minutes per 1,000 board feet. 

The time for B operation is found to be 13.41 
minutes per 1,000 board feet. 
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The time for C operation is found to be 8.94 
minutes per 1,000 board feet. 


The operation D is 0.66 minutes per 1,000 
board feet. 

The operation E is 1.13 minutes per 1,000 
board feet, making a total of 28.48 minutes per 
1,000 board feet. 


The percentage allowance for rest and de- 
lays per 1,000 board feet is 15, making an addi- 
tional 4.27 minutes. The total standard set time 
per 1,000 board feet is therefore 32.75 minutes. 
It was determined by actual check that the kiln 
held 28,400 board feet of this class of lumber 
and that the three men loaded the kiln in 143% 
hours, or a gain of 3% hour over the time study. 
Prior to the time study it took the same three 
men 2544 hours to load the kiln, or a total 
of 7614 man hours, as compared with 44144 man 
hours after the study was made. This indi- 
cates 32% hours soldiering eliminated, an in- 
crease in production of 73 percent, a saving of 
10 percent in labor cost, and an increase of 14 
percent in the pay of the operatives. 


America’s Health Champs Live in Frame Homes 


America’s “health champions” for 1931, both 
the boy and the girl, live in frame houses. 
Neither house is elaborate, and neither is new, 
but both are kept in good condition with repairs 
and painting when needed. The houses are solid 
and substantial. 

That’s what the two young folks told an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative last 
week at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, a few 
minutes after the health awards had been an- 
nounced to the delegates gathered here for the 
tenth annual National Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H 
Club Congress, which is held in conjunction 
with the International Live Stock Exposition 
and the Chicago Coliseum Poultry Exposition. 

Miss Gertrude Heikes, of Dakota County, 
Nebraska, registered the highest score ever 
recorded in a national health contest, 99.9 per- 
cent, to overcome the competition of 23 other 
State champions and win the “healthiest girl” 
award. The fact that her teeth did not occlude, 
or shut exactly as they should, cost her the 100 
mark. Otherwise, none of the examiners could 
find a flaw in her physical make-up. She is 
16 years old and has lived in her present home 
for 13 years. The house is old fashioned in that 
it has no electric lights, is stove heated, and 
cooking is done on a wood-burning range. Her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. George E. Heikes, have 
a 280-acre farm rear Dakota City. 

William Sanders, of Johnson County, In- 
diana, also made a record high score for the 
boys, and his 99.4 percent mark eliminated fif- 
teen other State winners. The son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Onie Sanders, he has lived in the frame 
house shown in the accompanying illustration 
for the last 14 years. It is on a 160-acre farm 
about twenty-five miles south of Indianapolis. 
The home is stove heated, and cooking is done 
on a wood- or coal-burning range. Like Miss 
Heikes he leads an active life such as is com- 
mon with farm boys and girls, and also in 
Hopewell High School is a basketball player. 

These two young people had unusually stiff 
competition, as may be seen from the scores of 
the blue ribbon winners, all of whom had scores 
of over 98.5 percent: 

Martha Ann Isaacs, Iowa, 99.4; Nelle 
Moore, Alabama, 98.9; Ardis Prouty, South 
Dakota, 98.9; Hilda Hall, Florida, 98.8; Judith 
Trath, Louisiana, 98.7; Ernestine Watson, In- 
diana, 98.65; Lura E. Rich, New York, 98.55; 
Kenneth Seely, Iowa, 99; Charles L. Gapes, 
Missouri, 98.95; Willard Russell, Nebraska, 
98.9; Tom A. Jones, Washington, 98.8. 


One of the many reporters interviewing the 
winners wanted to know what method of train- 
ing the two young folks had followed in prepar- 
ing the contest, but both of them replied that 
there had been no special training for the event 
—they had just lived in the ordinary routine of 
the farm, the boy doing chores and the girl 
helping around the home, and both going to 
school. Some one else assumed that they must 


have been very careful of their diet, and asked 
what it was; the boy from Indiana and the girl 
from Nebraska were puzzled at first, and then 
surprised, and then considerably amused, it was 
evident, at the health ideas of city folks. Both 
averred that they “just eat what they want,” 
and plenty of it, and pay little or no attention 
to the scientific and medical aspects of food. It 
was easy to see, though, from their descriptions 
of what they eat, that well-balanced meals are 
taken as a matter of course, not because they 














Here 


William Sanders’ 
County, Indiana, is the background for the 
picture of his dog; it is also the background 
of his own entire life which helped him win 
the national health championship 


home 


in Franklin 


are in a book but because they have been proven 
satisfactory to the members of the respective 
families. 

Another young man, who loomed particularly 
large at the congress and expositions, is Charles 
Brown, winner of the national achievement 
award, the most coveted prize of all. He lives 
on a little 40-acre farm near Battle Ground, 
Ind., and was in competition with every 4-H 
club member in the country for the award. He 
has been in club work for several years—S8 
years in lamb club, 7 years in pig club, 3 years 
dairy club, 3 years corn club, 2 years potato 
club, and 1 year leadership. Considering the 
lamb club work as an example of what he has 
been able to accomplish, he started with five 
grade lambs, and after eight years has a herd 
of about fifty purebred Shropshires. In his pig 
club work he started with one gilt, and has now 
four purebred brood sows. And so he has 
progressed, in his other activities. He is a 
freshman at Purdue University now. 

His home, too, is a frame house—comfortable 





but not big. It has stove heat, but gasoline is 
used for cooking and lighting. His folks en- 
gage in general farming, but pay special atten- 
tion to stock raising, and the buildings are ar- 
ranged with that end in view. The barn last 
year was enlarged to 54x32 feet, and the farmer 
got most of his materials from a 20-year-old 
high school building which he had bought, and 
which had been constructed of clear pine. Most 
of the timbers were 3x14s. The tool shed was 
an army kitchen during the war, when there 
were military maneuvers a-plenty at Purdue; 
Mr. Brown bought it and put it on a concrete 
foundation where it is giving excellent service. 
A 20x16-foot poultry house was made from an 
old silo, about three years ago, and a brooder 
house was constructed at the same time. 

The boy attended Battle Ground High School, 
and there were frequent allusions to the little 
town in his conversation. The writer remem- 
bered that as recently as the Nov. 14 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there had been a 
story about another Battle Ground farmer, and 
wanted to know if doing big things well is a 
habit in that locality, and why. 

“Well,” explained young Brown, “every high 
school in the county is a vocational school. And 
we are only a few miles away from Lafayette, 
and Purdue University, so that whenever they 
hear of anything new, at the college, we always 
know about it first. Battle Ground is always 
represented at these shows in Chicago—there 
are three of us here this year.” 

On Monday night the boys and girls—1,200 
of them—paraded in the big arena at the live 
stock show, and carried banners which told the 
thousands of spectators that the 900,000 club 
members in 45 States market $1,600,000 worth 
of baby beeves at the Union Stock Yards, the 
market value of all their products this year is 
$17,600,000, 80 percent of them expect to stay 
on the farm, they own 200,000 head of live 
stock, their bank accounts average $170 each, 
club work stands for the four-fold development 
of Head, Heart, Hands and Health, and “The 
ideal American farm home is the goal of the 
4-H Club.” - 


To Handle Hardwood Sales in 
New England 


Watton, N. Y., Dec. 7.—The Runnells Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has announced that it has 
taken over the sale in New England territory 
of Adirondack hardwoods manufactured by the 
Farrell Lumber Co., also of Walton. At the 
same time the Runnells Lumber Co. has en- 
tered into an agreement with the Blount Lum- 
ber Co., of Lacona, N. Y., for the sale of that 
company’s flooring in New England territory. 
W. L. Erhard has become associated with the 
Runnells Lumber Co, and will represent it in 
New England territory. 
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How New Rates Affect Lumber 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on Oct. 
20 released its decision on the application of the 
railroads for an increase of 15 percent in freight 
rates. On Dec. 8 the commission released a 
supplemental report and the railroads now are 
permitted to make the new rates effective. A. A. 
Adams, traffic manager of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., was asked by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to prepare a summary of the de- 
cision of the commission as it affects the lumber 
industry. Mr. Adams is one of the best known 
traffic experts in the country. His summary is 
as follows: 

In the original report, an 
car was to be imposed on— 

Post, poles and piling 

Lumber (made of domestic or 
wood or Mexican pine only) 

Lath and shingles 

Box, crate and cooperage materials 

Veneer and built-up wood, made wholly of 
domestic or Canadian wood or Mexican pine 

Products of forests, N.O.S., as 

Acid wood; barks—black oak 

shredded; hickory, not 


increase of $3 a 


Canadian 


follows: 
(stick); cedar, 
ground or powdered; 


redwood, shredded; tanbark—leaf (stick); 
ground, spent or not spent. 

Wood charcoal briquettes; brush, riprap- 
ping; charcoal, wood; chemical wood; chips 
(shavings), brewers’ or vinegar; cigar box 
wood; cones, fir or pine; cork dust (cork 
bark refuse); cork chips, shavings, virgin 
bark, waste or refuse; palm kernels; pine 
needles; shingle tow or shavings. 

The commission’s supplemental order of 


Dec. 8, Known as “Fifteen Percent Case, 1931, 
ExParte 103," has modified its report so that 
the carriers may put their loan plan into op- 


eration. It has also modified its plan so as 
to make changes in the application of the in- 
creases, converting charges in dollars a car 
to cents a ton. 

The original 
on lumber, irrespective of 
car and modifying it to 12 cents a ton of 
2,000 pounds wlll not make any particular 
change insofar as the aggregate amount of 
charges that will be borne by the entire lum- 
ber industry and lumber users. 

It is a generally accepted statement, based 
upon the commission's findings and reports, 
that 52,000 pounds, generally for the country 
as a whole, would create a 26-ton per car 
average, which would result in a car charge 
of $3.12; so, the supplemental report is noth- 
ing more or less than a stand-off for the orig- 
inal, as far as forest products are concerned. 


report imposing a flat charge 


weight, of $3 a 


Switching, Floatage and Lighterage Charges 
All switching, floatage 
charges collected from 
may be increased 10 


and lighterage 
shippers or receivers 
percent, subject to the 
following exceptions: (a) In the case of 
Switching charges in the Chicago switching 
aistrict (Illinois-Indiana) such charges, on 
and after the date when the rates covered 
by the order in No. 19610 become effective, 
Shall not exceed the maxima therein pre- 
scribed; and (b) no increase shall apply on 
articles in List “A,” of thirty-five commodity 
groups, including grain, grain products, hay, 
straw, cotton, cotton seed, deciduous fruits, 
potatoes, and flax seed, sugar 
beets, live stock, logs, fuel wood, railroad ties, 
excelsior and sawdust. 


beans peas, 


Joint Rates to and From Foreign Countries 

It is not intended to increase the propor- 
tions of joint through rates to or from points 
in foreign countries accruing for the transpor- 


tation in such foreign countries; the propor- 
tion of such rates accruing within the United 
States may be increased to the extent herein 
approved for domestic rates. 
Carriers by Water 

Where rates of water carriers are subject 
to the act, covering transportation either 
wholly by water or partly by water and 


partly by railroad, the increases herein sug- 
gested may in like manner be applied to such 
rates, 
Fourth Section Departures 
If the adoption of the different rates of in- 


crease herein suggested results in any viola- 
tion of the aggregate-of-intermediates or 


long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 (1) 


of the act, the carriers should 
Steps to remove the violations or 
make application for relief. 


Rates Prescribed and Not Yet Effective 

It is contemplated that the increases herein 
set forth will be superimposed upon the rates 
now in effect, whether established by order 
of the commission or the voluntary act of 
the carriers (including rates held in effect by 
reason of investigation and suspension or- 
ders), and also upon rates prescriked by out- 
standing orders of the commission not yet in 
effect, when and as the rates therein pre- 
scribed become effective. 


take prompt 
promptly 


Grate Bars for Lumber Mill 


Boilers 
|By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E.| 


In lumber mills fuel conservation is often 
less important than in many other industries be- 
cause there usually is more or less refuse to 
burn. Consequently the problem of grate bars 
in the lumber mill does not pertain so much to 
efficiency or economy as to ability to stand up 
under severe service. 

I have before me an interesting letter on the 
subject of grate bars written by the official of 
a large lumber concern which is saving the cost 
of grate bars over and over when they burn 
purchased fuel, as they sometimes do. The 
manufacturer states that regardless of whether 
the fuel is coal, coke, coke breeze or lignite, the 
fuel savings are very much in evidence. Here 
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is what the official wrote. For obvious reasons | 
I have eliminated all names: } 

Do you remember selling us a set of Brate 
bars for our boiler about one year ago? 

I remember it every time I go to the boiler 
room and feel darned good whenever J look 
into that furnace and think how much troy. 
ble and worry I had with those old grate 
bars which were replaced. 

Believe it or not, we spent more money jn 
one year for repairs on the old grates than 
the new grates have cost us. 

I examined these grates a few days ago 
and after a year of hard use they look just 
as good as they did the day we installed 
them. They are the best grates I have eyer 
seen. 

Quality of grate is decidedly important. | 
understand that in Europe they commonly se 
grate bars made of wrought iron or steel. Ip 
the United States too many grate bars are made 
of cheap cast iron. Personally | am opposed 
to all of these. The above mentioned lumber 
mill uses a special cast grate bar which lasts 
many times longer than ordinary cast iron. Of 
course it costs more in the first place than the 
ordinary bar but it costs less than wrought iron 
or steel, and is much more durable than any of 
them. 

My advice is: Before buying grate bars you 
will find it worth while to investigate the sub- 
ject thoroughly. A high grade grate bar will 
outlast a poor grate bar many times, and will 
cost much less in the end. 





THE RAILROADS of the United States on Noy. 
1 this year had 4,610 new freight cars on or- 
der, compared with 5,781 cars on the same day 
last year and 33,642 cars on the same day two 
years ago. 


Clarifies the Mahogany Situation 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 7.—The Federal 
Trade Commission released for publication re- 
cently a statement of its decision in the cases 
of fourteen dealers in Philippine mahogany. In 
each of the cases the respondent tendered to 
the commission this stipulation : 

Respondent 
that in its 
ment of the 


hereby stipulates and agrees 
sale, description and advertise- 
wood of the Philippine Islands 
which it has heretofore designated and de- 
scribed as “Philippine mahogany” and arti- 
cles of commerce made therewith, it will not 
employ the word “mahogany” in connection 
with the sale of said wood without the modi- 
fying term “Philippine.” 

The commission accepted this stipulation and 
ordered the complaints dismissed. This order 
was made effective with Commissioner Mc- 
Cullough dissenting. The companies offering 
the stipulation and who are affected by the 
orders of dismissal are: 


Sea Sled Corporation, New York; Louis 
sossert & Sons (Inc.), Brooklyn; Black & 
Yates (Inc.), New York; Pacific Door & Sash 


Co., E. J. Stanton 
Lumber Co., 
others, of 


& Son, Western 
Gillespie Furniture 
Angeles, Calif.; 


Hardwood 
Co. and 
Frank Paxton 


Los 


Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.: Carl Wendel- 
stein & Co., Boston, Mass; Chicago Ware- 
house Lumber Co., Chicago; Cadwallader- 
Gibson Co, (Ine.), San Francisco, Calif.; Mat- 
thews Co. (Ine.), Port Clinton, Ohio; Dart 
Boats (Inc.), Toledo, Ohio; and Boyd-Martin 


Boat Delphi, Ind. 


It will be recalled that at a meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Hardwood Dealers’ Association 
at Victoria, B. C., last summer, resolutions were 
passed reading in part as follows: 


Co., 


Mahogany woods of different origin vary 
considerably in color, weight, hardness and 
figure. There are likewise wide variations in 


these physical qualities within woods of the 
same origin. Each variety has one or more 
specific uses for which it is best adapted. 
For some purposes mahogany wood of soft 
texture and little if any figure is required 
and a more expensive, hard and figured wood 
is not desirable. In other cases wood of hard 
texture and pronounced figure is best. It is 
essential that those who supply mahogany 


woods to the woodworking trade recognize 
these facts and see to it that the lumber sold 
customers is not only true to name and grade, 


but is properly selected for those qualities 
calculated to fill the customers’ requirements. 

Each type and kind of mahogany wood 
should be sold under its own name and for 
those uses for which each is best adapted. 
These are facts which the hardwood industry 
must recognize if it is to best serve itself 
by serving the public best. These are facts 
generally known to the trade, but little un- 


derstood by the public. 


It was therefore resolved by the Pacific Coast 
Hardwood Dealers’ Association : 

That each kind or species of mahogany 
wood, commonly recognized as such, shall be 
advertised, described and sold under names 
which clearly indicate their respective origin 
and distinguish them from each other. 

The decision of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as above noted appears to declare the same 
principle recognized by the Pacific Coast Hard- 
wood Dealers’ Association as advisable for the 
best interests of the trade and the purchasing 
public. 





This decision of the commission has materi- 
ally cleared the situation and will enable the 
public to more easily distinguish between the 
various kinds of mahogany and to purchase the 
sort and kind desired. It is believed that every 
producer and every dealer in mahogany woods 
of the various sorts and kinds will be glad to 
identify his particular product clearly and to 
make sure that it is not mistaken for the prod- 
uct of some other locality. 

If the principle of this decision of the Federal 
Trade Commission concerning Philippine ma- 
hogany is applied by the trade to other types 
and sorts of mahogany wood an important for- 
ward step will have been taken for the benefit 
of producers of each kind of mahogany and for 
the protection of the public. 

Members of the lumber industry here, who 
have observed the controversies within the ma- 
hogany trade for many years, believe that the 
commission has pointed out the practical an 
correct solution and that the trade is on the 
road to better things. 
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Works Out Rule for Packing 
Shingles 


SeattLe, Wasu., Dec. 5.—Arthur Bevan, 
secretary-manager ot the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, attended the recent annual meeting of 
the California Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
in Oakland and spoke to the dealers. The deal- 
ers passed a resolution endorsing the bureau 
program and advocated that California retail- 
ers stock only bureau grades to the exclusion 
of all others. They also approved elimination 
of the 6/2 shingle. 

Of interest to manufacturers is the follow- 
ing announced by the bureau: 

On the survey of narrows that was made 
for the grading rules committee throughout 
the industry, we found some bundles that 
would contain more than the limit of nar- 
rows and then the next bundle, from the 
same mili, would contain only a few inches 
of narrow shingles. : 

We have worked out a rule which is easy 
for the packer to remember and, if he uses it, 
you should have no trouble with narrows and 
they will be evenly distributed in all bundles 


in the whole shipment, thus eliminating a 
possible complaint on this score. 

No. 1—16-inch—only 1 narrow shingle per 
full course—or a total of 20 per bundle. 

No, 1—18-inch—only 1 narrow shingle per 
full course—or a total of 18 per bundle. 

No. 1—24-inch—no shingle less than 4-inch 


permitted. 

No. 2—16-inch—only 2 narrow shingles per 
full course—or a total of 40 per bundle. 

No. 2—18-inch-—only 2 narrow shingles per 
full course—or a total of 36 per bundle. 


No. 2—24-inch—only 2 narrow shingles per 
full course—or a total of 28 per bundle. 
No. 3—16-inch—only 3 narrow shingles per 


full course—or a total 
No, 3—18-inch—only 


of 60 per bundle. 
+ narrow shingles per 


full course—or a total of 54 per bundle. 
No. 3—24-inch—only 3 narrow shingles per 
full course—or a total of 42 per bundle. 





Another Big Philippine Shipment 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 5.—More than 1,000,- 
000 feet of Philippine hardwood arrived here 
for the Wheeler, Osgood Co. this week on the 
steamer Jowa. The shipment is the largest ever 
received through the local port. A shipment of 
750,000 feet, received two weeks ago on the 
steamer 7acoma, set a record which was quickly 
broken. 





Believes Buying Now Is Wise 


SPOKANE, WasH., Dec. 5.—Confident that 
lumber prices soon will begin to advance, C. 
M. Crego, of the Cameron Lumber Co., be- 
lieves that it’s a wise man who buys lumber 
now. Commenting on conditions, present and 
prospective, he said: 

I've been in business a long time and been 
through hard times before. The panic of 
1893 was far worse than this one has been 
and at that time the banks were broke. But 
business boomed shortly afterward even 
without any money. 

Today the banks are not only filled with 
money, but the safety deposit boxes as well. 
There’s money enough tucked away in safety 
deposit boxes in Spokane alone to start 
things going here like a whirlwind when the 
people regain confidence and begin to spend 
it as they soon will. 

The lumber business is dependent largely 
On agriculture because the farmer is the big 
user of lumber. The farming industry has 
been bad for some time, with the result there 
have been few improvements in a building 
way on the farm. 

With prices down the retailer and whole- 
saler of lumber are carrying only about 30 
percent of their usual stock. The manu- 
facturer has his usual stock on hand, but 
he isn’t logging as usual. Some of the big 
operators have their supply so far from quick 
transportation that logs cut this year are not 
available until the following season. 

What’s going to be the result? Soon nor- 
mal conditions will return and building wil) 
resume. There will be a big demand for 
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lumber. The farmers will start fixing their 
fences and buildings. The small stock in the 
hands of the retaailers and wholesalers will 


not last long. They'll all be clamoring for 
lumber. 

The stocks of the manufacturers will be 
depleted; they’ll be unable to supply more 


until they can get their logs from the woods 
and season the lumber. 

The law of supply and demand will work 
as it always does and prices will climb, for 
every one wants to buy when prices are go- 
ing up and never when prices are going 
down. 

It’s merely a matter of economics. We've 
had duli times so long now that the reaction 
is bound to set in soon. I’m not being op- 
timistic. I’m merely talking facts and stat- 
ing that history will repeat itself. 





Third "King of Pines’ Being 
Distributed 


Many distributers and users of California 
sugar pine prize among their best collections of 
lumber literature the booklets entitled “The 
King of Pines,” published by the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., of Madera, Calif. Volume 3 of “The 
King of Pines” is now being distributed and 
maintains the high standard set by volumes 1 
and 2. 


As in the previous volumes, Volume 3 is made 


up of a series of advertising bulletins published 
LUMBERMAN, 


in the AMERICAN this volume 











VOLUME 3 


comprising numbers 18 to 53 inclusive. This 
is a helpful compendium of information on 
specific uses for sugar pine, profusely illustrated 
and in addition carries a personal note that will 
be of interest, beginning with a brief character 
sketeh of the president of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co. and including mention of the man- 
agerial staff, members of the sales organization 
and a veteran team made up of members of the 
shipping department who have had many years’ 
service with this company. 

There is a bulletin devoted to “The Truth,” 
giving the facts about the true white pine, of 
which the United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory named three very important, widely 
used woods: Sugar pine, Idaho white pine and 
eastern white pine. There is a bulletin devoted 
to a general description of the chief uses of 
sugar pine, a historical bulletin devoted to the 
durability of this wood, and the others are de- 
voted to descriptions of specific uses for sugar 
pine, pattern making being given the most im- 
portance. There is a logical story of the use 
of sugar pine in pattern making, including suit- 
able woods, selection and conditioning of stock 
and suitable grades. Other uses illustrated and 
described are for wood carvings, millwork, store 
and factory lumber, sash, window and door 


more 


. 
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frames and screens, organ pipes and piano keys, 
counter tops, grain doors and drawing boards. 

All over the country these interesting and in- 
formative bulletins of the Madera Sugar Pine 
Co. prepared under the direction of John P. 
Hemphill, general manager, have been read with 
interest as they have appeared from time to time 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and later as they 
have been presented in these handsome booklets. 

It is interesting to note in this Volume 3 
the statement that “this year, despite depressed 
conditions, Madera sugar pine has continued to 
move in ever increasing volume,” which would 
seem to be a real tribute from the trade to the 
Madera product and organization, its manage- 
ment, its sales and sales promotion efforts. This 
third volume is in itself evidence that the Ma- 
dera company has maintained, throughout this 
period, without diminution its service and sales 
promotion. 

No distributer or user of white pine should 
fail to have for ready reference Volume 3 of 
“The King of Pines,” copies of which may be 
obtained on request from the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., Madera, Calif. 


Shingle Bodies Consolidated 


SEATTLE, WasSH., Dec. 5.—Consolidation of 
the Washington & Oregon Shingle Association, 
and the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, has been 
effected by vote of the board of directors of the 
shingle association. In the new line-up the 
shingle association becomes the inspection and 
statistical department of the bureau. Inspec- 
tion of British Columbia mills is made from 
the Seattle office, and it is believed that in the 
future the inspection of British Columbia and 
Washington and Oregon mills will be made 
uniform. In future, reports on stocks, 
prices, operations and other facts will be issued 
by the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau only to con- 
tract mills. 








Selling to Mexico, Central 


America and West Indies 


A new bulletin entitled “Methods of Handling 
American Lumber in Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies” is being released by the 
lumber division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The methods of handling imported lum- 
ber are set forth, and the operations of agents, 
importers and dealers are described. Also, the 
purchasing policies of large consumers and the 
governments, and terms of sale, are indicated. 





Poland Developing New Lum- 
ber Markets 


WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 7.—Following the 
lapse of the German-Polish lumber quota agree- 
ment, and the establishment of French import 
restrictions on lumber, the Polish lumber trade 
has been seeking new export outlets, states a 
report from Commercial Attache Clayton Lane, 
at Warsaw, to the lumber division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

According to the “Gazeta Handlowa” and the 
Polish Timber Union, trial shipments have been 
made to the United States of about 990,000 
board feet of sawn lumber; to South Africa of 
about 3,200,000 feet of box lumber, and to the 
Netherlands of about 42,400,000 feet of sawn 
lumber. These shipments are considered by 
the local trade as indicative of future possi- 
bilities in these markets. 

It is reported locally that current negotiations 
with foreign importers are expected to result 
in additional shipments of sawn lumber, includ- 
ing about 4,000,000 feet to the United States, 
and about 8,500,000 feet to France. 

Reports also indicate increased penetration of 
Polish lumber into the German market, and in 
this connection it is reported in the Polish trade 
that lumber traders in Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam are re-exporting to Germany all lumber 
received from Poland. 





National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 7.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for week ended Nov. 28, and for forty-seven 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical 


mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 

ONE WEEE 

Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association ‘ 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 

Western Pine Association (Inland Empire and 
California mills) 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 

North Carolina Pine Association............. 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
Grand totals 
PORTY-SEVEN WEEES 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association. ...cccccecceccccccs 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire and 
California mills) 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association...........++:+. 


ee ee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


Total hardwoods 
Grand totals 
*Average weekly number. 
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No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Mills Production of 1930 Shipments’ of 1930 Orders of 1934 
112 23,087,000 67 24,024,000 58 21,294,000 51 
191 60,084,000 63 60,358,000 61 65,646,000 66 
85 12,305,000 48 24,120,000 63 27,803,000 8 
7 0 a 1,915,000 95 1543,000 95 
17 432,000 34 546,000 61 280,000 2 
37 3,907,000 83 4,270,000 95 3,144,000 81 
449 99,815,000 62 115,233,000 62 119,710,000 gg 
201 14,058,000 75 14,605,000 81 18,232,000 us 
17 239,000 15 1,431,000 81 1,222'000 7 
218 14,297,000 71 16,036,000 81 19,454,000 hie 
650 114,112,000 63 131,269,000 64 139,164,000 70 
Mills 
Reporting* 
118 1,393,613,000 65 1,581,993,000 77 _ 1,565,256,000 78 
191 1'470,616,000 72 4,681,839,000 76 4.467,527,000 75 
87 2,057,625,000 80 2,217,366,000 84 2,166,040,000 84 
7 99,399,000 51 119,990,000 71 114,255,000 71 
21 87,610,000 77 60,399,000 69 57,482,000 m1 
41 195,888,000 73 207,587,000 94 179,244,000 88 
4165 8,304,751,000 72 8,869,174,000 78 8,549,804,000 78 
193 704,039,000 61 863,533,000 82 859,713,000 87 
21 104,768,000 53 98,746,000 71 95,027,000 82 
214 ~ $08,807,000 60 962,279,000 81 954,740,000 “86 
658 9,113,558,000 71 9,831,453.000 79 9,504,544.000 79 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 7.—Following is a- statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Nov. 28, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


—Association— 


Southern Pine Association. ..........ee2eee00. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
(Inland Empire and 


Western Pine Association 
California mills) 


Northern Pine Manufacturers” ‘Association cat cial 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 

oe 160 722,581,000 59,997,000 8 
ce 2a 1,349,295,000 201,941,000 15 
s sae 1,899,989,000 170,225,000 9 
wal 7 252,049,000 14,526,000 6 
ee 163 865,269,000 111,028,000 13 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 9.—The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Dec. 5 reported: 


221 


Production 65,083,000 
Shipments 62,484,000 3.99% under production 
Orders 69,875,000 7.36% over production 


A group of 340 mifls whose’ production re- 
ports for 1931 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity 
Average weekly cut for 48 weeks— 

1930 

ee a ee er ee 
Actual cut for week ended Dec. 5. 


292,108,000 


153,251,000 
109,468,000 
76,900,000 


A group of 220 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Dec. 5 was 64,603,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
eee 20,486,000 22,114,000 55,758,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 23,028,000 27,790,000 96,408,000 
Export ... 11,134,000 11,784,000 64,899,000 
Local 7,837,000 sf Ae eee 
62,484,000 69,525,000 217,065,000 


A group of 188 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1930 and 1931 to date, reported as 
follows : 


Weekended Average for 48 weeks 
3 1930 


Dec. 5, 1931 19% 
Production 62,632,000 90,687,000 128,046,000 
Shipments 61,124,000 94,966,000 126,066,000 
Orders 67,363,000 90,793,000 122,415,000 





Bookings 17-Percent Above Cut 


{Special telegram to AmERICAN LuMBERMAN] 





Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 10. 


Five hundred and fifty-six softwood mills-of six associations 


for the week ended Dec. 5 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 


duction aggregating 105,797,000 feet, shipments, 


120,570,000 feet, and orders 123,621,000 feet. 


The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Omer Fine ASGOCIRRIER, . ccccecccccccccecos 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
(Inland Empire and 


Western Pine Association 
California Mills) 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association 


Totals, softwoods 
Hardwoods— 


re 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.... 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 














No. of 

Mills Production Shipments: Orders 
ow “29 21,337,000 19,614,000- 18,942,000 
so S00 64,603,000 62,484,000 69,525,000 
a“ 119 13,158,000 29,724,000 27,488,000 
7 No Cut 2,106,000 1,802,000 
ee 15 1,057,000 704,000 774,000 
- 83 5,642,000 5,938,000 5,090,000 
ee 56 105,797,000 120,570,000 123,621,000 
o* 261 13,719,000 18,487,000 17,960,000 
15 281,000 1,486,000 1,387,000 
ve 276 14,000,000 19,973,000 19,347,000 








Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
PorTLanp, Ore., Dec. 9.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
Inland Empire and California mills during the 
week ended Dec. 5: 
Total number of mills reporting, 119: 


Actual production for week...... 13,158,000 
Be ee eee: 29,724,000 
ee DONE. cs acunvekesawews 27,488,000 


Report of 87 mills: 


Operating capacity 106,840,000 


Average for 3 previous years.... 37,761,000 
Actual production for week...... 11,120,000 
Report of 119 mills: 
Average production ............ 71,575,000 
EE I Sein ccaucere as 164,642,000 
Stock on Hand—Dec. 5.......... 1,912,258,000 
Identical mills reporting, 87: 
Production— 

Operating capacity ........... 106,840,000 


Average for 3 previous years.. 
Week ended 
Dec. 5, 1931 

11,120,000 


37,761,000 
Week ended 
Dec. 6, 1930 

30,610,000 

41,402,000 

40,133,000 


Actual for week.. 
ES eee 26,706,000 
Orders received..... 24,542,000 
Identical mills reporting, 107: 
Production— 


Average for 3 previous years.. 63,908,000 

tas Week ended Week ended 

eke Dec. 5,1931 Dec. 6, 1930 

Unfilled orders ..¥%. 132,091,000 229,589,000 
Gross stocks on 

Ppa 1,750,885,000 1,966,393,000 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Or.eans, La., Dec. 7.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s cost statement for Septem- 
ber gives the average cost per thousand feet, 
board measure, of producing and _ shipping 
southern pine lumber, not including interest on 
loans or invested capital. This report—cover- 
ing 56 mills operating 6814 units that produced 
76,413,328 feet—shows that the average total 
cost per thousand feet for that month was 
$23.04.. This is a decrease of 59 cents from the 
average. cost for August, which on a production 
of 74,047,604 feet was $23.63,.and a decrease of 
$1.07 from September last year, which on a 
production of 163,138,046 feet was $24.11. The 
average cost for the first nine months of 1931 
was $23.08, on a total production of 876,376,299 
feet, compared with $25.05 on a production of 
1,634,649,666 feet for 1930. Of the 44 concerns 
whose mills are included in this report, 20 
showed costs less than the average. The figures 
for the entire number show a spread from @ 
low of $15.93 to a high of $43.74. 
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Why No Change in Duty on 
Softwoods Is Advisable 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 7.—As was indi- 
cated in a brief telegraphic news item in the 
Dec. 5 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,- the 
president has approved a report of the Tariff 
Commission reiative to an investigation of soft- 
wood lumber in the United States and in 
Canada, the principal competing country. No 
change in the present rate of duty of $1 a 
thousand board feet will be made. 

Under the tariff act of 1922 softwood lumber 
was free of duty. The act of 1930 (paragraph 
401) imposed a duty of $1 a thousand board 
feet on lumber and timber of fir, spruce, pine, 
hemlock, or larch, but exempted rough lumber 
or lumber planed or dressed on one side when 
imported from a contiguous country which ad- 
mits rough or similar dressed lumber from the 
United States free of duty. Under this proviso 
rough softwood lumber or lumber dressed on 
one side from Canada is at present free of duty, 
and the rate of $1 applies only on lumber 
dressed on two or more sides. 

Fir, spruce, pine, hemlock and larch, the duti- 
able species, represent the great bulk of the pro- 
duction of softwood lumber in the United States 
as well as of the imports. For a number of 
years prior to 1930 the average annual domestic 
production of softwood lumber was about 30 
billion board feet, the exports about 
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to be $50.74 a thousand feet, and at Chicago, 
$47.18; and Pondosa pine the delivered cost of 
which at New York is $41.42, and at Chicago, 
$37.73. The cost of Engelmann spruce, pro- 
duced in Canada, delivered at New York was 
$40.53, and at Chicago, $36.98. 

The commission found that the facts with 
regard to the differences in costs of production, 
and transportation to the principal markets in 
the United States, of the species covered by the 
investigation, do not warrant a change in the 
duty of $1 a thousand feet board measure. 





Home-Owners Create Jobs to 


Aid Idle 


Satt Lake City, Utan, Dec. 5.—As a means 
of stimulating employment for those out of 
work among its members, the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, or Mormon, has 
sent to all home-owners having membership in 
the church, a long list of possible jobs they 
could create. The list includes the whole realm 
of improvements to the home that might be 
needed from the building of a dog house to a 
new roof. In addition to this, the city is to be 
canvassed shortly by a large group of club 
women who are to make a big effort to find 
home-repair work and other jobs for the unem- 
ployed of Salt Lake City. 
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Lower Stocks Give Better Tone 
to British Trade 


Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 20.—The trade in Amer- 
ican hardwoods shows a far brighter tone than 
has been in evidence for many months. English 
importers are finding that the shippers’ quota- 
tions are firming up, and this, in conjunction 
with the -differences in English-American ex- 
change has caused hardwood prices to rise to 
something ‘like a 33 percent increase over for- 
mer levels. The result is that the heavy stocks 
which have been hanging like a dead-weight on 
the market are now being put into circulation 
and the trade is a great deal better for it. With 
old stocks becoming sufficiently low to make 
replacements necessary, it must be borne in 
mind that if a firm market is to be maintained 
values must not be undermined by any further 
excessive imports. 

The recently returned national government 
carries a strong majority in favor of tariffs on 
imported goods, but it is not yet possible to 
know what effect, if any, such tariffs would 
have on American hardwoods. It is unlikely, 
however, that the trade will be greatly affected, 
since Great Britain is compelled to import the 
greater part of her hardwood requirements, and 
the proposed tariff bar is intended primarily to 
protect home industries from cheap foreign 
competition and not to hinder es- 





2.5 billion feet, and the imports 
1.6 billion feet, imports thus be- 
tween 5 and 6 percent of domestic 
consumption. It is only since June 
18, 1930, that imports of rough 
lumber have been distinguished 
from those of dressed lumber in 
import statistics. 3etween that 
date and June 30, 1931, total im- 
ports amounted to 805 million feet, 
of which 436 million feet consisted 
of dutiable lumber. 

The commission’s investigation 
was carried on in five distinct Jum- 
ber-producing regions in the United 
States and four in Canada, each 
region differing from the other as 
regards the principal species pro- 
duced. 

In the several regions in the 
United States and Canada covered 
by the investigation ‘a wide varia- 
tion was found in the character and 
stand of timber, logging methods, 
and methods of transporting logs 
to mill; in the costs of different 
species, grades, and sizes of rough 
and dressed lumber produced; and 
in the markets reached and the 
cost of transportation to such markets. 

The commission’s report shows that for im- 
portant species the cost of domestic lumber 
delivered at the New York market exceeded the 
cost of Canadian lumber at that market by ap- 
proximately the following differences per thou- 
sand feet, board measure: Domestic Douglas 
fir as compared with Canadian Douglas fir, 80 
cents; southern pine as compared with Cana- 
dian Douglas fir, $7.08; domestic Douglas fir 
and southern pine taken together as compared 
with Canadian Douglas fir, $3.65; northern pine, 
$2.11; and eastern spruce, $1.11. At the Chi- 
cago market the delivered cost of domestic 
Douglas fir exceeded that of Canadian Doug- 
las fir by 43 cents; the cost of Canadian Doug- 
las fir exceeded that of domestic southern pine 
by $1.93; and exceeded that of domestic fir and 
southern pine taken together by $1.56; the 
cost of Canadian northern pine exceeded that 
of domestic northern pine by $2.66; and the 
costs of domestic eastern spruce exceeded the 
costs of the like or similar Canadian product 
by $1.27, 

Costs were obtained by the commission for 
two additional domestic species for which 
comparable Canadian costs are not available, 
and costs of one Canadian species for which 
comparable domestic costs are not available. 

e domestic goods are Idaho white pine, the 
delivered cost of which at New York was found 





Dealers Respond to Sofi Sales Promotion 





HAT winter weather will be no obstacle 
to-a sustained and brisk business in 
SOFI oak flooring is strikingly indi- 
cated in the above picture. Recently Southern 
Oak Flooring Industries, Little Rock, Ark., the 
trade association promoting SOFI oak flooring, 
announced to the lumber dealers of the country, 
publication of a new sales promotion folder 
entitled “Modern Fashion Says, ‘Do Over Your 
House With Lovely Oak Floors’.” This folder 
was offered to dealers free in quantities and 
the above photograph is a graphic picture indi- 
cating. the immediate response received from 
the trade. This group represents a shipment of 
SOFI folders and booklets to approximately 
one-third of the average number of daily re- 
quests for literature sent in by the trade. It 
includes consignments to dealers all the - way 
from Maine to California, Canada to Mexico, 
and in one instance as far away as Bombay, 
India. . With the immediate market. for ocak 
flooring centering in bringing old homes up-to- 
date, and at the same time providing indoor 
work which is independent of winter tempera- 
tures, dealers are finding this sales promotion 
literature an effective stimulant to profitable 
business. Dealers wishing to secure a supplv 
of SOFI’S new folder, as well as other useful 
booklets and sales aids may do so by writing 
Southern Oak Flooring Industries, Boyle 
3uilding, Little Rock, Ark. 


sential imports. 

An analysis of the demand shows 
that red oak is still top of the list 
as far as hardwoods are concerned, 
and while there appears to be a 
fair average consumption of quar- 
tered white oak, small oak squares 
etc., business is not as brisk as it 
should be. It is said that the 
cheaper grades of poplar lumber 
are showing an improved demand 
of late. 

With a large number of houses be- 
ing erected and sold on a system 
of small instalments, the demand 
for building timber remains re- 
markably strong, and for building 
purposes it is said that Oregon pine 
is exceptionally favored on account 
of its adaptability and low price. 
Plywoods of birch and Oregon pine 
are also steadily being introduced 
to new markets. Ply panels are 
used in much of the new furniture, 
and there is a growing demand for 
metal-faced plywood, which having 
a greater rigidity than solid sheet 
metal of similar thickness, is play- 
ing an increasingly important part 
in the manufacture of shop-fittings, interior par 
titions and auto bodies. 

The coopers report that there has been quite 
a brisk demand for both American shaped 
staves and also for fir staves. There has been 
practically no import of Archangel staves, and 
the large stocks left from last year are being 
rapidly consumed. 





A Need for Certified Lumber 


New Orveans, Dec. 9.—“If the steel people 
find they must protect themselves against the 
competition of steel which has not the proper 
quality, there seems to be all the more reason 
why that particular branch of the lumber in- 
dustry, the southern pine manufacturers, which 
has been in the lead in all such forward looking 
matters, should more and more impress upon 
the public, upon retailers and upon all buyers 
the necessity of using certified lumber—officially 
SPA grade-marked.” This is the comment of 
John F. Carter, trade promotion manager of 
Southern Pine Association, to organization sub- 
scribers relative to an editorial paragraph in an 
architectural publication, which said: “Certified 
steel will shortly be available—in order to com- 
bat foreign made steel and bars rolled from 
off-heat billets.” 
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Associated Leaders, in Annual Con 


Present “Master Plan” for Unit Selling of Homes— Long Term Financing, on 


With the avowed objective of “developing a 
co-ordinated master plan and program for the 


retail lumber industry,” the fifth annual con- 
vention of the Associated Leaders of Lumber 
& Fuel Dealers of America this week assem- 


bled in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, for a program of vital addresses, dis- 
cussions and action planned to contribute to 
that end. Coincident therewith was held the 
first annual stockholders’ meeting of the Na- 
tional Homes Finance Corporation, affiliate of 
the Associated Leaders. The convention lasted 
three days, the opening session being called to 
order by President Arthur A. Hood at 10:30 
a. m. Monday. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Hood stated that 
not only retailers but manufacturers and other 
factors of the building industry would be rep- 
resented in the convention, inasmuch as the 
problems confronting the industry can be solved 
only through mutual understanding and co-oper- 
ation. He announced that this was to be a clinic 
or conference, rather than a convention in the 
rdinary sense. 


Now on a Selective Basis 


Mr. Hood said that whereas the Associated 
Leaders organization has heretofore been ex- 
clusive in character, it now is possible to place 
it upon a selective basis; that while present 
members who so desire will be protected in their 
exclusive franchises, participation in the Asso- 
ciated Leaders and National Homes Finance 
Corporation hereafter will be open to qualified 
dealers. 

The keynote of the meeting, as given by Mr. 
Hood, was partnership between the leading fac- 
tors of the building industry in conceiving and 
developing a master plan. He traced the steps 


in the present depression, which he viewed as 
now being in the fourth and final stage—that 


of organization and planning. 

He said that at the President’s conference on 
home building and home ownership held last 
week in Washington, D. C., which he attended, 
it was clearly shown that the business situation 
will not permanently improve until there is a 
revival in home construction. It was pointed 
out that the home building industry is about 
the only one that has not been mechanized but 
still is performed largely by individual labor, so 
that a dollar spent in home building permeates 
more widely than one spent in any other way. 

The speculative builder was shown to be defi- 
nitely out of the picture, at least for the pres- 
ent, and the question arises, what factor is now 
to assume leadership and accept responsibility 
for providing quality homes, and for supplying 
sound mortgages on homes for the investors of 
the country ? 

“The finger of destiny in this situation is 
pointing squarely to the retail lumber dealer,” 
said Mr. Hood. “He is the key to control. 
Therefore, any plan we evolve should be based 
on the retailer as keystone of the arch, with 
support of manufacturers and other factors in 
the industry.” 

Mr. Hood said that at the President’s con- 
ference inferior construction and the jerry 
building of the last ten years was definitely laid 
at the door of the insurance companies and other 
loaning agencies which were mainly concerned 
in getting 40 or 50 percent mortgages rather 
than concerning themselves with the quality of 
the construction behind the mortgages. Mr. 
Hood emphatically expressed his view that it 
is the function of the leaders in the industry 
to assume the responsibility for sound home 
construction and sound financing, for the pro- 
tection both of the home owner and the mort- 
gage buyer. 

The next was Dunn, 


speaker Samuel O. 
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chairman of the board, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Co., Chicago, who referred rather 
scathingly to the “new economics,” which 
brought about the period of inflation and finan- 
cial debauchery that resulted in the financial 
crash of October, 1929, and the more than two 
years of depression that have since intervened, 
and stated that it would be the “old economics” 
that would lead us back to prosperity. 

Passing to a discussion of the home building 
outlook, Mr. Dunn said that the homes of the 
country are its most valuable social asset, and 
that nothing would contribute more to general 
prosperity than renewed activity in home 
building, characterizing the construction of 
small homes, especially, as our greatest market. 
“We have been spending too much on pleasures 
and not enough on homes,” said the speaker. 
“Our standards of homes have fallen behind our 
other standards of liv- 
ing.” He referred to 
the cry for “new in- 
dustries’’ to bring 
about renewed pros- 


perity—such as the 
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He was emphatic in the opinion that home 
building has not been overdone, from the stand- 
point of homes of the kind that the American 
people need and should have. The people must 
be made to want larger and better homes, which 
implies spending more of their savings for 
homes and less for some other purposes. 

Howard Potter, vice president Creith-Potter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, who was the next 
speaker, said that “luxuries have come in and 
taken our business.” He saw as one result of 
the depression a new and greater appreciation 
for homes, and said that if dealers will take 
advantage of this trend as they should, “we shall 
get into better days, and the retailer will be 
born again, and he certainly needs to be, as he 
is dead now.” 

As to mail order competition, Mr. Potter did 
not believe that “syndicated brains,” ever will 
take the place of the initiative and the personal 
contact of the dealer on the ground. He saw 
need for much closer co-operation between 
manufacturer and dealer than has prevailed in 
the past. 

Mr. Potter said that in the past, for many 
years, it had been too easy to make money in 
the retail lumber business. Before the depres- 
sion it was a seller’s market. These conditions 
resulted in attracting too many people into the 
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retail lumber business, so that nearly every 
community is over-yarded. With this has come 
increasing competition from other industries 
notably in the luxury field. In view of existing 
conditions, Mr. Potter did not see how any 
dealer having a setup such as is required for 
membership in the Associated Leaders can do 
otherwise than adopt and practice unit selling— 
that is, sale of the complete home direct to the 
consumer. 

Robert Foster, of the R. S. Foster Lumber 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., urged that dealers be 
certain that they know their costs, stressing the 
need for an adequate accounting system. 
norance,” 
profits.” 

He called attention to the changed conditions, 
particularly citing the fact that in the old days 
lumber made up 75 percent of the retailer’s sales, 
whereas now it represents hardly more than 
30 percent. Numerous side-lines have been 
taken on to increase volume. Are we getting 
a proper profit on each of these side-lines? he 
asked, emphasizing the fact that in normal 
years more profit is to be made on lumber than 
on side-lines. He said that manufacturers 
should place a resale price on their goods, es- 
pecially the side-lines. 

The speaker urged community home modern- 
izing campaigns and unit selling direct to the 
consumer as weapons with which to meet pres- 
ent conditions. “Get to the consumer first and 
sell him,” said he. “It has been said that com- 
petition is the life of business, but it is the 
death of ours. We must wake up and adopt 
new methods that have been tried and found 
successful. Too many of us dealers are standing 
at the gate waiting for the cows to come home.” 


; “Ig- 
said he, “is the worst enemy of our 


First Manufacturer to Join 


The next speaker, C. Arthur Bruce, vice 
president KE. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., was 
introduced by President Hood as “the first 
manufacturer to put his name on the dotted 
line” as a subscriber to the National Homes 
Finance Corporation. Later in the convention 
it was announced that fourteen other manufac- 
turers had signed up and several more were on 
the point of doing so. 

Mr. Bruce said that his company was glad 
to be counted as a supporter of the new home 
financing plan, and pointed out some of the 
weaknesses in old methods of financing the 
building of homes, showing how these are over- 
come in the setup of the National Homes Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

He was glad to hear so much said about unit 
selling, because “you have got to sell what the 
public wants, and the public wants to buy its 
homes complete.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Bruce assured his hearers 
that retailers need have no fear that manufac- 
turers have any intention of encroaching upon 
the retailers’ legitimate field. 

He closed by saying that the present times 
are confusing to business men and the public 
generally, but in times like these the home that 
a man owns is recognized as a place of refuge. 
The man who owns his home feels more secure 
because of that fact; the experiences of the de- 
pression are going to make more people want 
homes, and no one need feel fear as to the fu- 
ture of the home building industry. 

H. H. Rosenberg, president Industrial Publi- 
cations (Inc.), Chicago, also stressed the sta- 
bility of investments in real estate and buildings 
as compared with even so called gilt-edged se- 
curities. He urged making people more “home 
conscious” through every practical form of pro- 
motion; leading to the sound merchandising and 
financing of homes. 

The Monday afternoon session was devoted 
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largely to the specific subject of home financ- 
ing, especially as relating to the recently organ- 
ized National Homes Finance Corporation. Al- 
ton J. Hager, Lansing, Mich., president of the 
finance corporation, presided at this session, first 
introducing J. L. Wood, general credit manager 
Johns- Manville Corporation, New York. 

Mr. Wood said that too often credit has been 
granted on the basis of a “prayer and a rabbit's 
foot.” Irresponsible contractors have been 
granted unmerited credit. He advised weighing 
with greatest possible care the qualifications of 
contractors before granting them credit. 


Deferred Payments Found Sound 


Touching upon the subject of deferred pay- 
ments, Mr. Wood showed from results of eco- 
nomic surveys that the deferred payment plan 
has come out of the severe test of the last two 
years with flying colors, and has demonstrated 
itself to be, within proper limits and safeguards, 
a sound plan of merchandising. “And, it is 
equally sound to finance home improvements 
through this method. It will help to solve our 
volume problems, as well as our credit prob- 
lems.” 

A question asked from the floor by C. Arthur 
Bruce brought out the fact that the California 
contractors’ license law has been very effective 
in eliminating irresponsible contractors, and Mr. 
Wood thought that this law could be adopted in 
other States to good advantage. 

Next followed two very instructive addresses 
on some of the technical aspects of home financ- 
ing, the first of these being by Richard B. Hall, 
assistant vice president New York Title & 
Mortgage Co., New York. Aside from the 
technical information imparted, Mr. Hall gave 
utterance to some good merchandising ideas, 
stating that the lumber industry is the only im- 
portant business based:on the sale of parts, 
rather than of the complete unit. “How many 
automobiles or radios would be sold,” he asked, 
“if the buyer had to purchase all the parts and 
then hire men of ten or fifteen different trades 
to put them together ?” 

Mr. Hall said that one phrase that was re- 
iterated at the President’s conference on home 
building and home ownership, which he at- 
tended, was “the soundness of the security.” He 
said that one of the sad things about mortgages 
was that on some 50 percent mortgages of a 
few years ago, because of poor construction or 
deterioration of surroundings, the security has 
depreciated until it now hardly covers the face 
of the mortgage. 

In closing he said that the National Homes 
Finance Corporation has included in its setup 
some excellent provisions tending to protect the 
soundness of the loans. 

He was followed by William A. Cope, vice 
president and secretary Standard Mortgage Co.., 
Akron, Ohio, who made a technical analysis of 
the factors to be considered in making a sound 
mortgage loan. Mr. Cope stressed the neces- 
sity for eliminating the “gyp” builder, whom he 
showed to be a menace to sound construction 
and financing. 

Mr. Hager then spoke briefly, giving some 
reasons for the existence of the National Homes 
Finance Corporation, saying “the merchandis- 
ing of most other products is aided by financ- 
ing plans. There is no institution to do this 
lor us. We must do it ourselves, in co-opera- 
tion with the manufacturers of quality products 
whom we have invited to unite with us on this 
program.” 

Donald H. McNeal, vice president and general 
manager National Homes Finance Corporation, 
then outlined the scope of the service available 
to participants. 

Mr. Hager announced that fifteen manufac- 
turers have now signed up, and several more 
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are about ready to come in. The basis of par- 
ticipation of these manufacturers is that they 
will subscribe for preferred stock in the “finance 
corporation to the amount of 5 percent of pur- 
chases made from them by retailer participants 
in the corporation. Four percent of this will 
be covered by the issuance of preferred stock, 
the remaining 1 percent to be put into a fund 
for promotion of the use of quality materials in 
home construction. 

The manufacturers announced by Mr. Hager 
as having signed up are as follows: 

E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lehon Co., 
Chicago; Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; Ar- 
kansas Oak Flooring 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
Masonite Corporation, 
Laurel, Miss.; The 
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Edham Co. (Inc.), 
Vancouver, B. C.; 
Peavy-Wilson Co.,, 
Shreveport, La.; 
Louisiana Longleaf 
Lumber Co., Fisher, 
La.; Louisiana-Central Lumber Co., Clarks, 
La.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.; Sabine Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.: 
Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, Ohio: 
DeVoe & Raynolds Co., New York; Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


TUESDAY FORENOON 


This session opened with a dynamic address 
by Harry J. Colman, business counselor, Chi- 
cago, who drove home some sound truths, espe- 
cially as to the need for reduction of overhead. 
As his remarks were based on analyses of large 
charts which hung before his audience it is not 
possible in this story to do more than refer to 
this very constructive address. 

The field for modernizing, from a national 
standpoint, was treated by Peter Ainsworth, re- 
search director Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, lowa, who made the point that there is 
a psychological or mental as well as an actual 
obsolescence of dwellings. A house may still 
be serviceable, so far as actual use is concerned, 
but really be obsolescent because lacking mod- 
ern features. The public must be sold on the 
idea that a house is not necessarily desirable to 
live in simply because it still is fairly sound and 
serviceable. It is already sold on the idea that 
an automobile is obsolescent long before it is 
worn out. This idea, once accepted by the pub- 
lic, would open up an enormous new field for 
home modernization. 

In a very interesting talk, P. P. Doddridge, 
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vention, Map Course for “New Era” 


Monthly Payments, and Certification of Quality, Are Outstanding Features 


general manager Johnson Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Erie, Pa., told of the experiences of his com- 
pany in promoting modernizing in that city of 
125,000 population which, said he, “has plenty 
of depression, but no bank failures.” 

He said that he is not interested in making 
it easy to own a home; in fact, it has been too 
easy in the past. “I am interested,” said he, 
“only in financing which will enable the dealer 
to get a profit. I feel that the National Homes 
Finance Corporation gives a solution to our 
problem, as it gives the dealer control of the 
situation.” 

“Of those who come into our office attracted 
by our advertising of financing service,” the 
speaker continued, “we are able to sell about 50 
percent, as compared with only 10 percent of 
those who are not especially attracted by the 
financing offer.” 


Home Is Safe Investment 


Because of the development of the last two 
or three years, people are now more inclined to- 
ward home owning as a safe investment. Mr. 
Doddridge believed that this trend will be no- 
ticeable for a long time to come. He said that 
the number of people who have sufficient funds 
to make the down payment on a home is really 
surprising. When they get rid of the fear which 
is causing them to hold on to their money, we 
shall see a great wave of home building. The 
biggest question for the lumber dealer to con- 
sider is that of getting himself in position to 
sell the complete unit, and then to get the peo- 
ple who are potential prospects for home owner- 
ship to “come to us first.” In this connection, 
he stressed the need for dealer advertising to 
put over the complete unit selling program, and 
said that 50 to 75 percent of his firm’s business 
is now represented by complete unit sales. 

Having lately added a line of furnaces, he 
explained that he considered this a logical part 
of the service of selling the complete home. 

With characteristic clarity and vigor, C. E. 
Stedman, vice president Celotex Co., Chicago, 
urged the amazing possibilities of home mo- 
dernizing as a builder of volume and profit for 
the retailer. He announced a very interesting 
merchandising experiment about to be launched 
by the Celotex company, in the way of a dis- 
play room on wheels; in other words, a demon- 
stration sales car, which will be fitted up with 
samples of modernizing and repair materials of 
every sort. It will be driven by a uniformed 
driver. This imposing equipage will be stopped 
at the householder’s door and the lady of the 
house will be invited to enter and inspect this 
movable salesroom. Part of the equipment will 
be a moving picture outfit for demonstrating 
the advantages of modernizing. Mr. Stedman 
promised that soon after the first of the year 
the trade would be informed as to how this ex- 
periment works out. 

He held up a newspaper advertisement, 12 or 
15 inches deep, and four columns wide, inserted 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co. in a single issue of 
the New York Tribune, offering homes at a 
unit price and on long-time financing, a single 
insertion of which brought over 1,100 replies, 
answering beyond all doubt the question as to 
whether prospective home owners are interested 
in unit buying and long-time financing. 


Hear Reports on Conference 


Following adjournment of the Tuesday fore- 
noon session most of the delegates and guests 
assembled around luncheon tables, and after en- 
joying the repast, listened to brief but compre- 
hensive reports on the President’s conference on 
home building and home ownership held last 
week in Washington, D. C., which was attended 
by twenty or more of those present at this con- 
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vention. These reports were presented by Mr. 
Hager; I. A. Hofheins, president Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
and Adolph Pfund, Chicago. The composite 
picture of this notable conference presented by 
these gentlemen was much appreciated by those 
present. 

One of the high-lights of the Tuesday after- 
noon session was a talk on the possibilities for 
the dealer creating home modernizing business 
in his local field, by Charles E. Dodge, presi- 
dent Norfolk Lumber Co., Stoughton, Mass., 
who has been very successful in so doing. He 
referred to home modernizing as the dealer’s 
best stabilizer, taking up the slack in such times 
as these when new construction is scarce, and 
enabling him to keep his force employed. Sell 
modernizing on basis of the complete job, he 
advised. Styles change and houses built ten 
years ago need to be brought uptodate. Like 
smallpox the modernizing germ is contagious. 
One well handled modernizing job in a neigh- 
borhood often leads to securing others. Often 
spending $1,000 for modernizing adds $2,000 to 
the value of the house. 


How Prospects Are Found 


Mr. Dodge goes about the job of securing 
modernizing business in his city of about 8,000 
inhabitants in a thoroughly planned and system- 
atic way. Everything is thought out in ad- 
vance. He handles the all-important matter of 
uncovering prospects for modernizing somewhat 
as follows: Heavy envelopes, printed on both 
sides with the firm’s name and suitable adver- 
tising text, are filled with samples of various 
products used in modernizing and repair work, 
together with literature pertaining to same and, 
most important of all, a printed letter to the 
householder. Mr. Dodge first tried his hand at 
writing a letter, then got a lady friend to criti- 
cize and revise it for him, with the result that 
she wrote practically an entire new letter, which 
has since been used with good success—a point 
that dealers may do well to remember: that is, 
that in matters pertaining to homes, the femi- 
nine appeal is perhaps the most effective. 

Joys were engaged to leave one of these en- 
velopes at each home in the districts canvassed. 
The boy was to merely ring the bell and tell 
whoever answered that he was leaving some- 
thing that would be of interest, no effort being 
made to sell at that time. A couple of days 
later these calls were followed up, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining definite data concerning con- 
dition of the house, need for repairs etc., all of 
which was noted on a prospect card. After ob- 
serving these conditions from the outside, the 
salesman rang the bell and proceeded to try out 
his sc:ling talk. 

Prospect lists are built up and circularized ac- 
cording to the particular class of repair or 
wodernizing work needed, appropriate litera- 
ture being enclosed according to the nature of 
the needed work, whether flooring, roofing, in- 
sulation, sun parlor, or what-not. 

Mr. Dodge said that in one case, months 
after the preliminary canvass, a man called at 
the office and mentioned the call of the sales- 
man, saying he was not ready at that time to 
talk business, but was now in need of a sun 
parlor. This resulted in a $2,400 modernizing 
job, and since then this man has also turned in 
two or three other jobs. 

A method found effective has been to take 
photographs of old houses that are logical pros- 
pects for modernization, make sketches show- 
ing what can be done to bring these houses up 
to date, then show the photos and sketches to 
the owners. A number of nice jobs have been 
landed this way. 

Mr. Dodge said that his “57 varieties” dis- 
play, suggesting different kinds of wall cover- 
ings and roofing, has been found a good sales 
aid; as has also a miniature roof, placed next to 
the sidewalk, demonstrating different types of 
roofing, flashing etc. 

When business got slack he took two or three 
yardmen and trained them to sell modernizing. 
They have taken hold with vim and enthusiasm, 
calling on people in their homes in the even- 
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ings; in fact, they have become so enthused 
that, said Mr. Dodge, “they can think of more 
reasons for modernizing than a porcupine has 
quills.” He considers winter a good time to 
start creating modernizing jobs. It keeps men 
busy when otherwise there might be nothing 
for them to do. As a final touch, he gives with 
each modernizing job a framed certificate, 
showing photographs of the house before and 
after modernizing. 

His contagious enthusiasm for modernizing 
inspired his hearers. “Boys, it’s fun!” was his 
closing remark. 


Modernization—Volume and Profits 


Introduced as probably “one of this country’s 
ten biggest lumber dealers, in point of orders 
booked,’ Gerard Zimmermann, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., vice president and general manager of 
Zimmermann Lumber (Iné.), asserted that to 
make profit in the modernization field one must 
have volume, and that it is poor policy to em- 
bark too heavily on this sort of program to the 
virtual exclusion of old activities until the nec- 
essary volume has been attained. He told how 


he attains it by keeping the name of Zimmer- 
mann Lumber constantly in the minds of Buf- 
falo residents, and employing one experienced 
man as head of the modernizing department. To 
operate such a department demands real intelli- 
gence, and therefore costs money, he said, but 
The contractor is not 


it pays good dividends. 


JOHN DOWER, Cc. E. STEDMAN, 
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allowed to do the selling, for the lumberman’s 
trained salesman can make the job worth $40 
or $50 more, usually; this policy does not an- 
tagonize the contractors, for the latter are will- 
ing and even anxious to “play ball” with a live 
lumberman, as he learned when he circularized 
1,000 contractors, 500 of whom responded fa- 
vorably. 

An urgent message, very much to the point, 
was presented by Frederic Kammann, assistant 
to the president of Associated Leaders, and 
Miss Inez McClintock, of the organization staff, 
who, as “Mr. and Mrs. Consumer,” in a short 
and entertaining drama showed how the “to 
build or not to build” question is considered by 
men and women to whom the lumbermen must 
look for building business. Mrs. Consumer 
wanted a new home, and Mr. Consumer did 
too, but he knew too many friends who had 
got “stung” in their home building. The au- 
dience roared as he described them. Then he 
made the wife a proposition—get a house plan 
that would not be found lacking when the time 
came to use the house, have the materials and 
construction and legal details guaranteed and 
kick-back proof, and then find some one tc 
“put up the dough,” and he would be willing to 
go ahead. She met the requirements, through 
the lumber dealer, and all was well. 

Group action in modern merchandising works 
in similar manner no matter what the line of 
business happens to be, said Mr. Hood in an- 
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nouncing that Gene Flack, of Chicago, advertis. 
ing director of the Independent Grocers’ Alli. 
ance, would explain how the retail grocer met 
the lumber dealer’s problems. Mr. Flack said 
his organization came into being five years ago 
to correct chaotic conditions in which indepen. 
dent grocers—manufacturers, jobbers and re. 
tailers—were warring instead of co-operating 
with one another, allowing them no chance to 
compete with the well organized chain stores 
and mail order companies. His organization 
put its 15,000 members on the same efficient 
working plan as that enjoyed by these strong 
competitors—centralized headquarters capable of 
employing highly-trained but expensive mer. 
chandising experts, mass buying, and co-opera- 
tive advertising as well as other forms of mer. 
chandising which combine to move the products 
quickly and profitably, which makes the mass 
buying worth while. Experts write the adver- 
tising for these stores, and tell them how to 
display their products, and when; and suggest 
sales talks, conducting schools for grocers and 
their clerks. 

Because for each commodity there are so 
many brands fighting for the consumer’s dollar, 
and all, nationally advertised, available to the 
large chains which can and, he said, in many 
cases have, put prices so low as to take away 
profit, the alliance has developed the IGA 
brand, available to no other dealers and there- 
fore protected against price-slashing, so that it 
can be sold at a price fair to the consumer and 
profitable to both dealer, jobber and manufac- 
turer. 





These stores stock other brands also, but | 





they concentrate on only a few brands of each ' 


item, not attempting to carry them all. 
jobber’s cost of operation, which had been 12 
percent, has been cut to 6.6 percent because 
each of his accounts now is much larger than 
the former $100-a-month average; the retailer's 
cost of operation has been cut from a former 18 
percent to a present 10 percent, and even on 
this basis, Mr. Flack said, some of the brands 
must be handled at a loss because competition 
has beat the price down to (in one instance he 
mentioned) 7 percent. He declared that the 
tremendous advance of the IGA brand is a 
tribute to the willingness and ability of the 
local merchant to sell when he has the stimulus 
of a fair profit as a reward for special effort. 
Mr. Flack was careful to show that this can be 
done without increasing the cost to the con- 
sumer but rather giving him more for his 
money, and without depriving the manufacturer 
of a fair profit but instead insisting that he 
take a profit, so he will be willing and anxious 
to stay in the wagon. 


Some "Don'ts" of Modernizing 


Mr. Hood announced that the Associated 
Dealers are fortunate in having had a labora- 
tory available to try out the National Homes 
Finance Corporation plan, for the Alliance 
Lumber Corporation, of Passaic, N. J., for eight 
months has been operating on a 15-year finance 
system almost identical to it, and he asked B. 
E. Breinig, that company’s sales manager, to 
detail some of his experiences. Mr. Breinig 
first reassured those who think maybe the plan 
can’t be sold with “We want to tell you it can 
be sold!” but added that the lumberman must 
do the selling, and not let the contractor try 
to do it. Not all the contractors will work 
with the dealer on a proposition of this kind, 
but none of them is antagonistic, and those who 
don’t come in on it “still buy from as they 
always did—if our price is the lowest.” In this 
system one must work, and must merchandise, 
and all the available material and sales helps 
should be utilized. 

It pays, he showed, for in the eight months 
his company built 30 houses (many more were 
sold but could not be accepted by the firm for 
financial and credit reasons), doing an $80,000 
business in new houses, in addition to the $300,- 
000 worth of other business, such as moderniz- 
ing, repair etc. Through arrangement with 
dealers in other lines the company sells many 
items it does not carry in stock. “In practically 
every home this amounts to $100 and in some 
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t is $200 or $250,” he said. The buyers of 
homes like these thirty are different from those 
who buy houses on speculation, and must be 
treated so. Each house is a law unto itself, 
and it is intensely important that the buyer be 
entirely satisfied, even to the small details. In 
this connection Mr. Breinig promulgated some 
“Do” and “Don’t” cautions, similar to others 
he has mentioned previously : 

Be sure the specifications are complete, having 
your own specifications blanks and if any item 
is not included mark it very plainly “None” so 
there will be no “I thought we'd get” com- 
plaints; be sure to get a survey; don’t overlook 
building restrictions and zoning laws—be sure 
the house is placed right; see that the cost of 
construction is fair; don’t shirk the responsibil- 
ity assumed by the Associated Leaders insignia 
—vou dare not fall down on the job; don’t 
take jobs that must be skimped at the price the 
customer can or will pay. 

Mr. Breinig summed up his firm’s accomplish- 
ments with “We tripled our consumer business 
in 1931 as of 1930. In 1932 we expect to dou- 
ble this year’s business.” 


Mr. Dealer, Ten Years Hence 


’ 


A picture of the way “John Jones,” the en- 
terprising lumber dealer of 1941, will be oper- 
ating was presented by E. D. Peck, of New 
York, vice president of the Devoe & Raynolds 
Co. who said that his firm will spend 50 per- 
cent more for sales and advertising research 
than for products research, next year, seeking 
“to create more John Joneses.” This type of 
dealer, handling everything for building and 
furnishing a home, will sell more than just raw 
materials—he will sell also the service that will 
make for joys of living, selling a man the type 
of home he ought to have. It will be easy to 
shop in his store, and he will operate with 
greatly reduced overhead. He will sell a home 
of co-ordinated quality, not one in which certain 
parts are incongruous because they are much 
poorer or much better than the rest. He will 
employ the new technique of selling, recognizing 
the importance of style, fashion and good taste; 
the first consists of good design and workman- 
ship, providing harmony of both materials and 
colors; fashion is the present or future demand, 
and good taste he termed “the proper sequitiza- 
tion of style with fashion.” This dealer will 
display his products in a way to make custom- 
ers want them, as automobile dealers do, he will 
have an organization that reflects his policies 
and ideas, and he will realize that demand (and 
re-demand—the desire for something better) 
must be created. He will use newspaper adver- 
tising, but will use great care in writing the 
copy and buying the space; he will also use a 
carefully prepared radio program, and direct 
mail advertising. He will prepare a window 
display that will bring the maximum number 
of people into his store, which will be so ar- 
ranged as to give maximum customer circula- 
tion in the store. 


Display and Advertising Methods the 
Chain Stores Study and Use 


John Dower, of the John Dower Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., was the toastmaster at 
the dinner meeting in the evening, and he asked 
C. E. Snider, merchandising counselor for the 
Chicago Paint Works, to describe some of the 
merchandising methods of chain stores, with 
which he is well acquainted by experience as 
one who devised such methods. There was a 
feeling of alarm at first, for he started at once 
talking depression, and had the word in big let- 
ters displayed prominently — DEPRESSION. 
But the dismay was short-lived, for he took 
the D from in front of the word, then pulled 
out the I, and then the first E, to make “Die,” 
leaving only PRESS ON. He urged the deal- 
ers to look over their stocks—speaking particu- 
larly of hardware, as an example—and weed 
out those items that are very slow. moving. A 
hardware survey showed that of 561 tools 
stocked, 95 percent of the business was in only 
»f items, and presented other similarly startling 
hgures, “Stock the items that the 95 percent 
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buys,” he urged, “and not the 5 percent, if you 
want to make profits.” 

Then he launched into a description of the 
purchasing habits of women, who buy 85 per- 
cent of all merchandise, 51 percent of the auto- 
mobiles, 80 percent of the radios, 80 percent of 
the electrical equipment, 51 percent of the hard- 
ware, and 50 percent of the drugs, not forget- 
ting their 65 percent of the men’s neckwear, 75 
percent of the socks, 71 percent of men’s suits, 
and 66 percent of men’s shoes. ‘Women are 
bargain hunters,” he said, and so chain stores 
create a price atmosphere, although price is 
really a secondary consideration with them. He 
suggested that the lumbermen “lift bodily out 
of the chain store some of the methods which 
have contributed to its success, and apply them 
to your own business,” in future merchandising 
activities, if success is desired. This means, 
first, displaying the products for sale. “You're 
not selling spittoons, offices, desks and such 
things, so why have them out on display so 
much?” he demanded. “You want to sell mer- 
chandise, and if you show it you'll sell it. If 
you hide it you'll hold it, and hold it a long 
time.” It must be advertised, too, and the chains 
in writing ad copy are very particular, always 
including five points—1, Heading; 2, Picture; 
3, Price; 4, Description (brief as possible) ; 
and, 5, Name of store. “No one of them will 
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ever be left out,” he said, “and it never should 
be left out of an advertisement in a daily news- 
paper.” 

He drew a sketch to describe one of 52 new 
retail stores which soon will be opened by one 
of the big mail order houses in cities of over 
50,000 population, showing how the goods will 
be displayed. It will create a home atmosphere, 
both outside and inside, though it is to be in the 
heart of the business section. “You can’t create 
a kitchen atmosphere in a barn, or a shed,” he 
declared. In addition to the built-in equipment, 
the model house, and the hardware and paint 
displays around the walls of the rooms there 
will be tables displaying what he termed 
“woman’s weaknesses,” which are, in order of 
importance, pottery, glassware, silverware, and 
hosiery. “Last year $26,000,000 more was spent 
for silk hose than for automobiles, and $13,- 
000,000 more than for movie shows and thea- 
ters,” he added. He is publishing a book on 
merchandising methods, including a merchan- 
dising calendar which shows what day of the 
week and what time of day to display certain 
products, and lumbermen who write to the Chi- 
cago Paint Works can have a copy of the book, 
which is the result of $12,000,000 spent for 
merchandising research. 

Harold Hager, who has grown up in the 
Hager & Cove Lumber Co. under the tutelage 
of his father, A. J. Hager, in predicting what 
the lumberman of the future will do said that 
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the dealer will do less work from behind his 
desk and more at the customer’s doorbell, will 
be more persistent and efficient in his methods, 
and will pave the way for his calls by well 
planned advertising in newspapers, by direct 
mail, and by outdoor advertising. Newspaper 
and outdoor advertising, he believes, is chiefly 
“name advertising,” and should be brief and 
very much to the point. 

Ellsworth Dobbs, of Bernardsville, N. J., vice 
president of the Bernards Builders’ Supply Co., 
told how he, a college-graduate son of an ex- 
perienced contractor, has built up an attractive 
lumber business in three years. He has not 
dealt with contractors at all, but direct with the 
home owners, whom he reaches chiefly by 
means of direct mail, including an 8-page tab- 
loid newspaper. The equipage that delivers the 
papers includes a trailer on which is mounted 
a miniature house. He handles all home ma- 
terials except electrical and plumbing equip- 
ment, and displays it in a manner which makes 
it easy for the customer to visualize what the 
finished product will be. He maintains in his 
organization a man who prepares the sketches 
to show the customer what the house will look 
like. His company has expanded to a down- 
town hardware store, and a branch yard in a 
neighboring town. 

Henry S. Wormhoudt, of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
president of the Wormhoudt Lumber Co., 
strongly praised the integrity and importance 
of the farmer, whom he considers the lumber 
industry’s best customer, and upon whose pros- 
perity depends the prosperity of the entire na- 
tion. “You in the cities can’t get any real pros- 
perity until our farmers get a good price for 
their products,” he declared. He told of taking 
wheat in payment of a slow account, on the 
basis of 40 cents a bushel. “If wheat goes up, 
I'll make some money; if it goes down, it’s 
better than having a bad account, anyhow,” he 
reasoned. Incidentally, as the toastmaster in- 
formed the audience, Mr. Wormhoudt has sold 
51 out of the last 57 homes sold by the five 
Ottumwa dealers. 

Dr. S. N. Stevens, of Evanston, IIl., pro- 
fessor of sales psychology, told the dealers that 
they, by creating home sales, have greater op- 
portunities for service than anybody else except 
the minister and the life insurance underwriter. 
In creative salesmanship, he explained, the 
salesman must, by his pleasing personality, a 
sociable attitude of sharing with the client his 
human tastes, likes and dislikes, rather than an 
attitude of dominating the situation, constitute 
himself a “stimulus pattern” which sets up 
within the client a sympathetic “activity 
stream,” so that both may feel they seek the 
same goal. The client must be perfectly satis- 
fied, or the salesman won’t be. “Your job,” he 
concluded, “goes far beyond the mere selling of 
materials—you are making persons.” 


The Line-Yard Breakfast 


At the breakfast session for line-yard topics 
Wednesday morning, at which C. W. Bader, 
president of the Bader Corporation, Gary, Ind., 
presided, Ross Beatty, of the I. N. R. Beatty 
Lumber Co., Morris, Ill., discussing following- 
up of prospects, said that the local manager does 
the first part of it, learning the status of the 
customer, but subsequent follow-up is by a 
trained man, who has all information available 
by means of a Kardex system. By this means 
there is always an efficient and insistent follow- 
up of customers at the proper time. 

Mr. Bader, who protested that his organiza- 
tion is not really line yard but spot yard, for 
they are all in one community, said he recently 
discovered with a jolt that in this group there 
was “a whole flock of order takers but not one 
salesman.” So sales meetings are held now, 
to keep them “on their toes” and well informed 
of all sales practices and methods. 

R. F. Hunter, of the Hunter Lumber Co., 
Chillicothe, Ill., asked if he thought it wise to 
switch yard managers, said that his organiza- 
tion is a series of partnerships, each yard seek- 
ing to be a local institution, and switching 
would not be advisable, as he has observed from 
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the experience of neighboring chain of yards. 
Mr. Bader thought this was all right if the 
manager was able to fit in that yard. Mr. 
Dower said it was like a preacher—some are 
good for only a year in a pulpit and others are 
able to carry on a good work for many years. 
“One man,” he said, “has been with us 30 years 
in the same yard. But others we have had to 
change after a year. If he fits, we hold him 
there.” He told of an editorial in a newspaper, 
praising the effect one of the Dower yards 
had on the community in two years. He warned 
against the hazard of spotting too many yards 
close together, for a price-slashing competitor 
may enter that market with disastrous results 
for all those yards. 

Allen B. Crow, of the F. M. Sibley Lumber 
Co., Detroit, told how a chain of stores in an- 
other line makes it a point to switch managers 
from time to time, lest a manager build up too 
many hazards of people he thinks he can’t sell. 
“The new man doesn’t know his company can’t 
sell those customers, so he sells them,” he ex- 
plained. “But,” said Mr. Dower in reply, “I 
wonder how about the customers of the man- 
ager who moved away.” 

H. W. Galbraith, of the Foxworth-Galbraith 
Lumber Co., Amarillo, Tex., a guest, said his 


problem, like others in farm communities, is 
to get any business at all, not to get it at a 
proht, as is the problem in the cities. He keeps 


as he is successful, in the 
Another Texan, I. B. McFarland, of 
discussing the future of the branch 


the manager as long 
one yard. 
Houston, 
yard, 


said that with roads what they are and 
autos so iast, giving easy means ol reaching 
the city, the small yard either will sell both 


sales and service or it will be out of business. 
It is the only protection against city dealers 
who truck in lumber and truck out cotton. 
Mr. Hood, in mentioning that the Spahn & 
Rose Lumber Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, has 32 
yards and that George Rose told him the most 
profitable of all is a yard in a town of only 
200 population, which netted over $10,000, told 
the dealers that the small-town dealer has the 
best chance to control his market, for the con- 
tractors have less mental, physical and financial 
equipment than city contractors, usually. When 


branch yard managers do get control and do 
the selling, Mr. Hood said, their profit is 
greater. Also, these dealers can more quickly 
put into effect the unit-selling plan, for they 
are the recognized source of all building ma- 
terials. Howard Potter, of the Creith-Potter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, while admitting 
this, said that financing is the joker, and won- 


dered if the National Home Finance Corpora- 
tion would apply to small communities. Mr. 
Hood assured him that it will, for it is designed 
for such financing that is not now available to 
the industry by outside financial interests. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON 


“Good salesmanship” was the keynote of an 
excellent address by Harry McNeil, of the 
Foote Lumber & Coal Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 


a concern which has this year shown a splendid 
inc rease in volume over last year. 

“The trouble with the lumber business,” said 
he, “is that the price factor dominates from the 
tree to the home. Real salesmanship is abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the competition of the 


future. The mail order houses and other com- 
peting lines are not price-minded like our in- 
dustry, and they employ the very best of sales- 
men. Financing is necessary for the successful 


dealer of the future, but it must be backed up 
by unit selling and real salesmanship.” 

_Mr. McNeil is a strong believer in the value 
of display. His company has a display building, 
200 feet long and 20 feet wide, situated on the 
main traveled highway between the Twin Cities. 

H. Foster Goslin, general manager T. S. 
Goslin Lumber Co., Wildwood, N. J., delivered 
an inspirational address, stressing the impor- 
tance of the home and the lumber dealer’s func- 
tion of supplying that commodity. Mr. Goslin’s 
address was replete with anecdotes and apt 
quotations, and was greatly enjoyed. 

After two short talks on the architectural and 
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Associated Leaders’ 
delivered by Henry Klaber, a Chicago 
architect, and Walter Hoops, of a Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, respectively, the dealers lis- 
tened attentively to a detailed presentation by 


Mr. Hood of 


advertising phases of the 
program, 


the new “Master Plan” which 
has been evolved “for the creation of sales in 
the home building and improvement market, 


local and national, and the control of distribu- 
tion thereof for the protection and benefit of the 
public and the leaders in the industry.” 

This master plan is the result of many months 
of study and planning and, in a sense, was the 
peak, or objective, toward which the conven- 
tion had been working throughout the entire 
three days’ program. 

Blueprints analyzing and _ illustrating in 
graphic form the main features as well as cer- 
tain details of the plan were distributed to all 
present. To attempt a description without re- 
production of this chart would fail to do justice 
to this splendid piece of creative planning. It 
is presumed that in due course this chart and 
accompanying information regarding “First Na- 
tional” homes will be available to dealers who 
are interested, or likely to become interested, 
in the Associated Leaders’ merchandising and 
financing program. 

Presentation of this plan was the final feature 
of the Wednesday forenoon which was 


In the Black 


Boston Lumber School Functioning 


3oston, Mass., Dec. 8—The Boston Lumber 
School, founded and sponsored by the Harry L. 


session, 


Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club Nov. 13, is well started 
on an exceptionally interesting course of in- 
struction for the winter season. The course 


opened in October with a very instructive talk 
by Ralph H. Mann, field engineer of the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers Association. At the No- 
vember session mortgage loans were discussed 
by President Wilmot R. Evans, of the Boston 
Five Cents Savings Bank. The December ses- 
sion, next Friday evening, will be devoted to 
grade-marking of lumber and building codes. 
Edwin W. Roemer, building commissioner of 
30ston and president of the New England 
Building Officials Conference, will explain al! 
details of the proposed new Boston building 
code, which it is intended shall become a stand- 
ard building code for cities and large towns 
throughout New England. 


Twin City Club Plans Christmas Party 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 7.—N. C. Ben- 
nett has been named chairman of arrangements 
for the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club’s annual 
Christmas dinner for orphan children of the 
Augustana Mission in Minneapolis, and he and 
his committee are rapidly completing arrange- 





ments for the party. The time has been set 
for Thursday noon, Dec. 19; the place, the 
Flame room of the Radisson Hotel. There will 
be a Christmas tree, music, and gifts for all 
the children, distributed by Santa Claus. 

A. O. Larson, architect, Minneapolis, was 


the chief speaker at last week’s meeting of the 
club. He said in his opinion substitutes had 
been allowed to gain a foothold in the con- 
struction field largely because lumber manu- 
facturers and retailers had for the most part 
failed to acquaint prospective customers with 
the merits and uses of wood. 

Turning to another phase of the subject, 
Larson said: 
my work I come in contact 
Plan books issued by lumber associations 
which are inadequate or impractical, not 
through malice aforethought, of but 
because not sufficient attention has been given 
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course, 
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immediately followed by the manufacturers anq 
dealers joint luncheon and round table. 


Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Round. 
Table 


The manufacturers’ and dealers’ round- “table 
luncheon session Wednesday was conducted }y 
J. A. Edgecumbe, president of the Edham Co 
(Inc.), who expressed appreciation of the 
manufacturers for the constructive plan devel. 
oped by Mr. Hood and his organization, urged 
all manufacturers to co-operate, and introduced 


the speakers. These speakers were W. }) 
Sawler, of the Morgan Woodwork Co., Osh. 
kosh, Wis.; J. J. Helff, Wood Conversion Co.. 


Cloquet, Minn.; Norman G. Hough, president 
National Lime Association, Washington, D, ¢.: 
H. K. Nygaard, pede gy Stained Shingle 
Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., and H. M. Ives 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

All of the speakers highly commended the 
plan for manufacturer-dealer co-operation jn 
connection with the National Homes Finance 
Corporation, and pledged the active assistance 
of their respective concerns. 

All the manufacturers present were requested 
to stand, and the response developed the fact 
that there was a large and representative attend- 
ance from this branch of the industry. 


Cat's. Realm 


to their preparation, ... Careful study 
be given any specific remodeling 


should 
problem, 


he advised in discussing that subject. Ir 
some cases an old structure’ should be 
wrecked and an entirely new one built, in 
the interests of economy. He suggested that 
millwork operators, so far as possible, do 
their work in their factories rather than on 


building site. 


Hoo-Hoo to Give Kiddies’ 
Christmas Party 


Mo., Dec. 7.—On Dec. 
6 and members of the local lum- 
ber industry will give their annual Christmas 
party for orphan children of this city. It is 
expected that about 150 children will be served 


the 





Sr. Lauts, 
Hoo Club No. 


dinner at the Missouri Annex, followed by an 
entertainment and fruits, candy and toys pre- 
sented by Santa Claus. The children will be 


gathered up in the downtown district by the 
Salvation Army and the Good Will Industries, 
and a number of the orphanages will be repre- 
sented. 





Noted Lumbermen Speakers at 
Hoo-Hoo Meet 


KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 8—The local Hoo- 
Hoo club gave a dinner this evening at the 
Ambassador Hotel here. R. A. Long, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., and Charles S. Keith, of the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., were the principal speak- 
ers of the evening. Bridge and dancing and 
an entertainment under the supervision of W. 
Cooper were arranged. 





Dismounting Press for Remov- 
ing Bearings 


One of the handiest and greatest time saving 
devices that has been put on the market is the 
Universal dismounting press designed to remove 
any Timken or other anti-friction bearing with- 
out damaging the bearing in the slightest. It 


can be used to advantage in various ways for 
removing gears, spirals, pulleys, discs, collars, 
bushings ; in fact, anything that fits tightly on a 


shaft and that can be removed. It consists «s 
screw press with adapters and in operation will 
either pull or push as required for the job om 


hand. The makers, Curtiss & Smith Manufac- 
turing Corporation, 245-251 South Street, New- 
ark, N. J., will be glad to supply further details. 
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Hardwood Men Urged to Develop Markets 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 7.—Reviewing 
some of the unfavorable ‘business aspects of the 
immediate past and telling why the near future 
is likely to see a turn for the better in the 
hardwood trade, President I*, H. Peschau struck 
a keynote of optimism at the annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation here last Wednesday. The associa- 
tion elected the following officers: 


President—L. S. Tuttle, L. S. Tuttle Lum- 
ber Co. 

Vice president—C. C. Campbell, Northwest- 
ern Hardwood Co. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden (re-elected). 

Treasurer—D. F. O’Leary. 

Board of arbitration—F. H. Peschau, H. E. 
Cornelius, W. W. Foss and A. F. Wrbsky. 

Membership committee—G. W. Critten, R. 
F. Dunean and F, K. Ware. 


In a short review of the last year’s business 
conditions concerned with the hardwood 
business, Peschau recalled that— 
at the time of our last meeting we were 
aware that we had to do some thinking. We 
knew that business would slow, and we 
became “‘bears.’’ Inventories have been worked 
down to an irreducible minimum. We used 
to believe that business couldn't progress 
favorably unless we ran all our mills at 
capacity, but we have been putting our house 
in order and are learning to obey economic 
laws. Production must be brought down to a 
reasonable limit if we are to prosper. 

One of the reasons for fewer hardwood sales 
during the last year is the partial collapse of 
installment buying. Lots of were re- 
turned. Retail furniture stocks have been 
worked down to a low figure; few farm imple- 
ments have been sold. Auto production 
been a third or less than normal. <Automo- 
in dealers’ hands are fewer, but more 
cars have sold than have been produced. 


to the future, 


as 
Mr. 


well 


be 


goods 


has 


biles 


bee n 


Then turning Mr. Peschau said 
in part: 

The automobile market now has been pretty 
well liquidated. Depreciation, like taxes, 
works day and night. Railroads have neg- 
lected their renting stock and wood structures; 
farmers have neglected repair work and have 
failed to do much new building. These things 
will have to be remedied and it follows that 
more hardwood going to be sold. 

Our worst enemy will be substitutes, 
every lumberman must learn more about 
product he has to sell in order to cope with 
them. He must create a demand not only for 
lumber, but for certain kinds of lumber for 
particular purposes. 


is 
and 
the 


Few small hardwood mills in the South and 
North have been in operation during the last 
year, Mr. Peschau pointed out, adding that “the 
excessive production of large mills has becn 
more than offset by the lack of production at 
smaller mills.” 

At the beginning of the 
large in relation to the demand, 
shortages are develoning 
not better to buy at low 
wait for the inevitable upturn? 

On Nov. 1, 163 southern hardwood 
ported unsold stocks amounting to 
feet. Northern hardwood mills have 
reports since last spring, but on 
January, unsold stocks reported amounted to 
215,000,000 feet and up to the middle of No- 
vember had been about 16,000,000 feet 
less than production. 

Mr. Peschau cited 
show the relation of 


year, stocks 
he said. Now 
in some items. Is it 
price levels than to 


were 


mills re- 
760,000,000 
not issued 
the first of 


sales 


the following table to 
sales to production from 


The law of economics is working to the 
of diminishing unsold stocks, and it won't be 
long before the supply will be in the correct 
ratio to the present demand, Mr. Peschau con- 


end 


tinued. When and if business resumes a fair 
degree of normalcy, stocks will be sufficiently 
low to insure a good market. 


In a general discussion of business conditions 
that followed, H. B. Sutton said he believed the 
situation in America is closely dependent upon 
that of Europe, and that “the old world must 
get its house in order before we can be very 
prosperous.” Another speaker voiced the 
opinion that “stocks are extremely low, so 
when buying starts it will require a great deal 
of business to restore the yards to normal.” 

D. F. Clark, Osborn-Clark Co., 

It takes work to sell lumber. It won’t sell 
itself. We've got to get out and hustle. For 
the last 20 years we haven't really been selling 
lumber. We may have been wholesaling it, 
or retailing it, but we haven’t been selling to 
the consumer. We've got to talk lumber— 
analyze the situation for the purchaser and 


said in part: 


choose the proper lumber for the right place. 


William Foss reported that “basswood has 
been moving freely to the east, and considerable 
box and crating stock is being sold.” Other- 
wise, he said, he could foresee no great im- 
provement in business, at least before spring. 

“We're going to enjoy a bit of a spurt after 
the first of the year,” T. T. Jones, T. T. Jones 
Lumber Co., predicted. ‘The railway situation 
must be smoothed out, and then the roads will 
put out bids for ties and such things that they 
need. We’re likely to have a rather hard drag 
in 1932, but I’m sure there'll be a gradual im- 
provement. I believe we should concentrate 
our energies on developing markets rather than 
in slowing down production. Nature and her 
economic laws will take care of the latter.” 

L. S. Clark predicted more competition from 
substitutes in 1932, and remarked that “we must 
follow our material through to the consumer 
and see that he uses it correctly.” 

A buffet luncheon followed the business meet- 
ing, which was held at the Radisson Hotel. 


Louisiana Dealers Make Stand 
for Ethical Code 


Monroe, La., Dec. 7.—The third quarterly 
meeting of the Louisiana Retail Lumber & 


Building Material Dealers’ Association was held 
at the Virginia Hotel here last Saturday and it 
was unanimously decided that in the future 
there would be thorough prosecution of all vio- 
lations of dealer ethics and that all dealers 
would be requested immediately to report to the 
secretary every violation on the part of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers or commission men re- 
gardless of how small it was, this for the pur- 
pose of vigorously calling attention of the vio- 
lators to the fact that their every action was 
being closely watched, and also that if the small 
violations were permitted to go unmolested they 
encouraged the larger ones. 

Secretary R. A. McLauchlan was instructed 
to urge the dealers to report all unethical trans- 
actions immediately as they transpired and to 
also report to the secretary the moment that 
there was any building of reasonable propor- 
tions to be undertaken, this the manufac- 
turers of the materials to be used could be re- 
quested in plenty of advance time to refrain 
from quoting, selling or shipping on the job or 
jobs except through a dealer or dealers in the 
city or town where it was intended for use. 

Secretary McLauchlan read a letter sent to 
all manufacturers of lumber and millwork in 
the State requesting they establish a basic sell- 
ing policy along the above lines at all times, 
and stated that the responses to date were nu- 
merous and favorable. He also said that the 
larger manufacturers were found anxious and 
willing to co-operate with the dealers in every 
possible way. In order to insure absolute dealer 
protection on major construction he said it was 
necessary that the dealers report such immedi- 
ately as it developed so that personal letters 
could be sent to all manufacturers relative to 


so 


the first of the vear to the first of August, to the same. 
the middle of November, and from Jan. 1 to Phil Carroll, of Alexandria, moved that the 
Nov, 14: work of the secretary be 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 1 — Sales Banal Production endorsed by the asso- 
Southern mills.... 510 1906,000 616,402,000 105,496,000 36000 000 ciation and. the secre- 
Northern mills.... 113,114,000  76:219'000 .......... ——- tary complimented for 
624,020,000 692.621.000  68601.000 his loyalty to the deal- 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 14 eee eee Bie ae ers and his’ vigorous 
Southern mills.... 222,478,000 286,188,000 63,710,000 prosecution of their in- 
Northern mills.... 10,928,000 31,261,000 20,333,000 terests. It was unani- 

233 406, 000 3 17,449,000 $4, 043,000 mously adopted. 

om 2 te milis. ; 733,384,000 902,590,000 169,206,000 16,562,000 _ ci. gy ine =a 
Northern mills. ; sis 124/04 2000 107,480,000 a eg sesses oe oo dered sent to I resident 
ecieaiaiats sees as Hoover to the effect 


"857,42 6,000 1, 010, 070, 000 


that the association had 


adopted a resolution thoroughly endorsing his 
home financing bank plan. 

It was decided to make a vigorous fight for 
new members among all dealers; also to pre- 
sent to the annual meeting in March a request 
for a change in the by-laws to the effect that 
only two meetings be held each year, the an- 
nual in New Orleans and a semiannual at Al- 
exandria; also one that the number of mem- 
bers of the board of directors be reduced. 

R. L. Lambert, of Minden, told how he had 
lost a bridge order. He phoned and wired the 
secretary and within eight hours he not only 
had the order, a large one, but had secured: a 
price $3.50 higher than the manufacturer who 
had originally taken the order. He ‘said that 
this proved not only the need of ‘strong associa- 
tion work but that if used by the dealers it was 


a money maker for them in every sense of the 
word. 
Another matter to be presented at the an- 


nual meeting will be the adoption of an amend- 
ment prohibiting a president from succeeding 
himself and that the president graduate from 
the first vice presidency and so on. 

There were a number of discussions of prob- 
lems vital to the dealer interests of the State. 
The luncheon furnished by the Monroe dealers 
was an excellent one. 





A Philadelphia vesting Which 
Is Appreciated 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 7.—Not so long 
ago, Philadelphia’s more conservative gentry 
wagged their collective heads fearfully over the 
prospect of Hotel Pennsylvania “way out there 
on the other side of the river.” But foresight 
was the inspiration behind the building of this 
great hotel structure, and now the factors 
which were supposed to indicate ultimate fail- 
ure have proved themselves largely responsible 
for the outstanding success which this great 
hotel has achieved. The rush and roar of cen- 
tral city traffic and an absolute lack of adequate 
parking facilities both have played a part in 
inducing more and more of Philadelphia’s visi- 
tors, traveling men and citizenry to seek the 
quiet seclusion and clean river breezes at Hotel 
Pennsylvania. This hotel, which has just begun 
to enjoy the rewards of intelligent foresight, is 
today an unquestioned tribute to the vision and 
courage of the man who built it. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Dec. 15—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga, 

Dec. 16—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark, 

Dec. 29-31—Society of American Foresters, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

Jan, 13-14, 1932—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapo- 


lis; Ind. Annual. 


Jan. 14-16, 1932—Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. Annual. 

Jan. 15, 1932—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. 
Annual. 

Jan. 19-21, 1932—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 20-22, 1932—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual, 

Jan. 20-22, 1932—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Annual, 
Jan. 22, 1932~—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Annual, 

Jan, 25-26, 1932—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Huntington, W. 
Va. Annual, 

Jan. 26-28, 1932—American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

Jan, 26-28, 1932—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Hotel Burlington, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. Annual, 


Jan. 26-28, 1932—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 


men’s Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Annual. 

Jan. 27-29, 1932—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. 
Annual, 


Jan. 27-28, 1932—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Annual, 


Jan, 27-28, 1932—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (Canada), Royal Alexandra Hotel, 
Winnipeg, Man. Annual. 

Feb. 2-3, 1932—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 2-4, 1932—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. An- 
nual, 

Feb, 2-5, 1932—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual, 


Feb. 2-5, 1932—Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Columbus, Ohio. An- 


nual, 

Feb. 3-5, 1932—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 9-10, 1932—National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11, 1932—lIllinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ng, AEERTEREE, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 9-11, 1932—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 


bermen’s Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 10-12, 1932—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ. 
ation of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn 


Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, 
Feb. 11-12, 1932—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Ingt. 


tute, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual, 

Feb. 12-13, 1932—Virginia Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, John Marshajj 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 16-17, 1932—Carolina Retail Lumber & Bujjq. 


ing Material Dealers’ Association, Charlotte 
N. C. Annual, , 
Feb. 16-18, 1932—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Ap. 
nual, 

Feb. 18-20, 1932—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Ag. 
sociation (U. S.), Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 22-24, 1932—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealery 
Association, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky, An. 
nual. 

Feb, 24-25, 1932—North Dakota Retail Lumber. 
men’s Association, City Auditorium, Fargo, N, 
D. Annual, 

Feb. 24-26, 1932—-Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As. 
sociation, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual, 

Feb. 25-26, 1932—Mississippi Retail Lumber Deal. 
ers’ Association, Robert BE. Lee Hotel, Jack. 
son, Miss. First annual. 

March 10-11, 1932—South Dakota Retail Lumber. 

men’s Association, Watertown, S. D. Annual, 

12-14, 1932—Lumbermen's Association of 

Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex. Annual, 

May 12-13, 1932—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


Apr. 





New Hampshire Lumbermen Plan 
Annual 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Dec. 7.—The annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association will be held Jan. 15, 1932, in the 
Hotel Carpenter, here, it has been announced 
by the president, Arthur G. Bowler, of the 
Johnson Lumber Co. Details of the program 
are now being arranged by the association off- 
cers and committees, who intend to make the 
combined annual and quarterly winter meeting 
one of the most interesting, instructive and 
altogether worth while conventions in the his- 
tory of the organization. 





Ohio Meeting Places and Dates 
Changed 


XENIA, On10, Dec. 7.—Secretary Findley M. 
Torrence has announced that the annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, originally planned to be held in 
Toledo, instead will be held at Columbus, the 
dates having been changed to Feb. 2-5 inclu- 
sive. This change was made after a survey of 
the twenty-six district groups of the associa- 
tion disclosed that a considerably larger at- 
tendance would be secured in a more accessi- 
ble and centrally located city. In announcing 
the change, Mr. Torrence said: 

To accommodate delegates, traveling men 
and exhibitors who appealed to the associa- 
tion, the executive committee has made a 
change in its convention plans, postponing 
its scheduled meeting for Toledo to some 
other and more prosperous year and arrang- 
ing to hold the forthcoming fifty-first annual 
convention at Columbus in the center of the 
State. 

The entire program will be devoted to con- 
sideration of plans for adjusting the methods 
of the industry to the conditions confronting 
it in the period of depression. This makes the 
forthcoming convention a gathering of more im- 
portance to the average dealer than any previ- 
ous one. In this connection, Mr. Torrence said: 

The association is making an exhaustive 
survey to determine how the most progres- 
sive dealers, outside as well as within the 
State, are adjusting their business policies 
to present conditions. It is imperative that 


dealers ascertain what merchandising lines 
are acceptable to the consumer and can be 
handled with maximum turnover and mini- 


mum expense; which sources 
supporting the dealer with 


of supply are 
trade promotion 


assistance and unswerving dealer protection; 
whether it is wise in reducing operating ex- 
penses to curtail selling and advertising 
expense or to economize by making more 
intelligent use of the advertising material 
now available to the dealer through the 
manufacturers. 


The association is inviting suggestions for 
program features and speakers that will con- 
tribute to this general purpose. 





Date for American Wood Preserv- 
ers’ Association 


WasHincton, D. C., Dec. 7.—A committee 
of St. Louisans under the direction of E. J. 
Stocking is actively at work making plans and 
arrangements for the annual meeting of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association which 
will be held Jan. 26, 27 and 28, 1932, at the 
Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, Mo. In addition 
promises have already been secured from three 
prominent bridge and railroad engineers who 
will present papers to the convention on special 
problems with which they are conversant. 


Kentucky Retailers Set Annual Date 


LovuIsvitLe, Ky., Dec. 7.—Secretary W. E. 
Difford, of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, this city, advises that at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors it 
was decided to hold the next annual convention 
on Feb. 22, 23 and 24 at the Brown Hotel in 
Louisville. 








Southeastern lowans Set Annual 
Date 


OsKALOOSA, IA.,- Dec. 7.—Paul J. Mathew, 
secretary-treasurer of the Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, this city, an- 
nounces that the organization will hold its an- 
nual convention on Jan. 26, 27 and 28, 1932, at 
the Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa. 


West Virginians Set Date 


Huntincton, W. Va., Dec. 7.—Announce- 
ment is made here by Rolland C. Mossman, 
secretary-treasurer of the West Virginia Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
that the nineteenth annual convention of the 
association will be held Jan. 25 and 26, 1932, in 
Huntington. 





Pennsylvania Directors in 
Conference 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 7.—At a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association, Friday afternoon, re- 
ports were made of business conditions in east- 
ern Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and 
southern New Jersey. These reports, the first 
actual indication of the true business conditions 
existing in this territory, revealed that  busi- 
ness this year fell off approximately 25. per- 
cent in comparison with 1930 gross sales. The 
delegates, however, were unanimous in_ the 
belief that prospects are favorable for fairly 
good spring business. 

Those from the various units who attended 
this meeting included the following: 

James T. Eliason, jr., president, New Cas- 
tle, Del.; Bruce Helfrich, vice president, Bal- 
timore, Md.; H. B. Wilgus, treasurer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Clinton T. Hilliard, Easton, Pa.; 


J. E. Smith, jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Alfred 
Hagen, Scranton, Pa.; Samuel C. Clark, At- 
lantic City, N. J.: J. FE. Walls, Middletown, 
Del.; William C. Corddry, Snow Hill, Md; 
George Baldwin, West Chester, Pa.: C. J. A 


Pa.: J. Fred Sener, I, 
director Lancaster County Lumber & Mill- 
work Association, Lancaster, Pa.; R. T. 
Barnes, director Lehigh Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association, Portland, Pa.; S. L. Shanaman, 
director Montgomery County Lumbermen’s 
Association, Phoenixville, Pa.; Thomas Mar- 
shall, director Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa.; Carl- 
ton Hughes, director South Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Association, Vineland, N. J.; David 
Broscious, director Susquehanna Valley Lum- 


Schildbe, Tamaqua, 


bermen’s Association, Sunbury, Pa.; John 
Lippincott, president Tri-County Lumber- 
men’s Association, Berlin, N. J.; and Joseph 


Brosius, director Tri-State unit, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Reports of the committees handling arrange- 
ments for the annual banquet and on the dis- 
tributing of West Coast lumber and asphalt 
roofing and shingles aroused much interest. 

The keynote of the fortieth annual convention 
of the association will be “pep, enthusiasm and 
optimism,” according to an announcement made 
by J. L. Buckley, field secretary. It was also 
announced that one of the principal speakers 
will be Julius Klein, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, who will outline a plan for recapturing 
business which will be especially prepared for 
the retail lumber merchants of the four States 
represented in the association. Other speakers 
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who have definitely agreed to appear on the 
rogram are A. W. Holt, of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers merchandising council, and 
R. J. Van Hyning, of W _C. Heller & Co. 

The convention committee will shortly an- 
nounce the details of the four days session. 
Mr. Buckley stated that the entertainment fea- 
tures would include “young men’s night,” ban- 
quet and theater party. Elaborate arrange- 
ments will also be made to entertain the ladies 
attending the convention. 





Eastern Ontarians in Annual 


Orrawa, Ont., Dec. 7.—The Eastern On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
its annual meeting here in the Chateau Laurier, 
Nov. 26. New officers were elected as 
follows : 

President—A. D. F. 

Vice president—A, 8. 


Campbell, Arnprior. 
Laird, Ottawa. 
Secretary-treasurer—W. G. Smiths 
Falls. 

Directors—J. B. Harper, Hull; Harold Van 
Dusen, Brockville; Charles McMaster, Kempt- 


Thom, 


ville; Mr. Sinclair, Vankleek Hill; R. M. 
Richardson, Gananoque, and Charles Anglin, 
Kingston. 

R. M. Richardson submitted a report re- 


garding the new selling plan recently announced 
by the manufacturers of asphalt roofing. After 
a discussion a resolution was carried, express- 
ing approval of the new plan and suggesting 
that the dealers give it a thorough trial. 

M. N. Cummings, Westboro, president of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association de- 
livered a report upon his recent visit to De- 
troit, to attend the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The annual luncheon of the association was 
attended by many of the wholesale lumbermen 
of Ottawa. Addresses were delivered by Rob- 
ert J. C. Stead, well known Canadian author, 
and W. S. Barnhart, of Ottawa, who spoke on 
industrial accident prevention. 

The final event of the luncheon program was 
the presentation of prizes in the 1931 clean 
yard contest conducted by the Eastern Ontario 
association. Three beautiful electric clocks 
donated by the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies of Boston, Mass., were presented to 
the winners. The winners were as follows: 
Class A, Barrett Bros., Ottawa; Class B, In- 
dependent Coal & Lumber Co., Ottawa; Class 
C, Thom Lumber Co., Smiths Falls. 

At the afternoon session, D. Kemp Edwards, 
of Ottawa submitted a report on industrial ac- 
cident prevention. , 

F, Albany Rowlatt, manager of the White 
Pine Bureau, contributed a short talk in which 
he outlined the work of the bureau during the 
year 1931. 





North Dakotans to Meet in February 


_ Farco, N. D., Dec. 7—Arrangements are be- 
ing made to hold the annual convention of the 
North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
on Feb. 24 and 25, 1932, Secretary Floyd La- 
velle, this city, advises, with headquarters at the 
City Auditorium in Fargo. 


Four Clubs Represented at Meeting 


_ Mitwauxkee, Wis., Dec. 7.—More than sixty- 
jour retail lumbermen representing the Mil- 
waukee Retail Lumbermen’s Club, Eastern 
Wiscc msin Lumbermen’s Club, and Southeastern 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club were in attend- 
ance at a joint dinner meeting in the club room 
of the Hotel Pfister last Friday evening. A. W 
Holt, director of service for the National as- 
sociation, was featured in a presentation of his 
“house valuator.” Donald S. Montgomery, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, presided. The presidents and sec- 
tetaries of the clubs sponsoring the meeting 
were all in attendance. E. E. Dickson, of the 
City Lumber Yard, Iron Mountain, Mich., sec- 
retary of the Cloverland Retail Lumbermen’s 
Club, and H. W. Chadwith, of the Monroe 
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Lumber & Fuel Co., won the prizes for dis- 
tance, the latter driving 114 miles to attend the 


meeting. 
—— 


Intercoastal Shippers Elect 


New York, Dec. 8.—At a meeting held by 
the Intercoastal Lumber Shippers’ Association 
last week, Henry Eckstein, of Cooney, Eckstein 
& Co. (Inc.), was elected president; D. R. 
Meredith, of Holden, Meredith & Co., vice 
president; and Frank S. McNally, of the A. 
Sherman Lumber Co., secretary. All com- 
munications for the association are to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. McNally, 5728 Grand Central 
Terminal, in the future. 


Baltimore Exchange in Annual 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 8.—Preceded by a din- 
ner, the fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Balti- 
more Lumber Exchange was held here last 
night in the Southern Hotel, with more than 
fifty present. President Henry D. Dreyer, jr., 
presided. 

It developed that some readjustment of expen- 
ditures had been found desirable owing to 
changed conditions, the inspection bureau having 
been combined with the general management 
of the exchange under L. H. Gwaltney. 

The inspection committee reported a total of 
11,886,853 feet of yellow pine, 1,005,616 feet of 
gum, 286,430 feet of cypress, 21,608 feet of 





[Sales-o-gram No. 104] 


Avocations 


A modern merchant is a successful jack- 
of-all-trades; manager, buyer, salesman, 
organizer, promoter, mechanic etc. Why not 
one other avocation? Why not have a 
speech or two up the sleeve for occasional 
use at luncheon clubs, church clubs, conven- 
tions and other occasions? Publicity men 
know that a speech has more chance of 
being printed in newspapers than the same 
information otherwise offered. Lumber and 
building and home equipment offer many 
fascinating subjects—for example: Saving 
money remodeling your home; The modern 
type of efficiency houses; What a jack-knife 
carpenter can do; Adventures of pioneer 
lumbermen; The challenge of American 
forests. 





Georgia pine and 2,046,988 feet of hardwoods, 
an aggregate of 15,247,595 feet, inspected dur- 
ing the year and suggested that the members 
try to have more lumber passed upon by the 
exchange inspectors in order that the balance 
might be more satisfactory. This was also urged 
by President Dreyer in his informal review, 
which dealt largely with the facts set down in 
the reports of committee and in the minutes of 
the managing committee’s monthly meetings. 

The reports of the membership committee, the 
house committee and of L. Alan Dill, national 
councillor to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, were presented and adopted with 
thanks. Former officers were re-elected to office 
as follows: President, H. D. Dreyer, jr.; vice 
president, L. Alan Dill; and it is expected the 
managing committee will rename L. H. Gwalt- 
ney as secretary. 

Following the dinner, members of the ex- 
change listened to an address by W. W. Schup- 
ner, secretary-managing director of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
who told of the work of that organization with 
other organizations to balance production and 
requirements, to solve the problem of marketing 
and distribution, and to increase the demand so 
that increasing quantities of lumber may be 
disposed of. 
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Speaking of the five-year trade extension 
campaign, Mr. Schupner called attention to the 
fact that it is drawing to a close and that it 
will be followed by a new campaign designed 
to suggest new uses for lumber, to correct mis- 
understandings and misrepresentations relative 
to the use of wood, to look after building codes 
in order that they may not discriminate unduly 
against lumber, and to deal with insurance and 
other matters. As to the outlook for the lum- 
ber business, Mr. Schupner said: 

Some comfort is to be gotten out of the 
existing situation. For one thing, the best 
minds of the countries of the world are being 
devoted to finding a solution for the ills that 
afflict us. There never was a time when na- 
tions and States took their budgets so seri- 
ously as they do at the present time. The 
problem of unemployment is being attacked 
with a determination that promises results. 
Our banking situation is being adjusted, with 
the number of failures declining and with the 
weak ones which might prove a menace elim- 
inated. 


Southwestern Ontarians Hold 
Annual 


CHATHAM, OnrT., Dec. 7.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association was held here Dec. 3, 
with representative attendance. The reports of 
Chairman W. Griesinger, of Windsor, and Sec- 
retary-treasurer M. R. Bogart, of Chatham, 
were brief and entirely satisfactory. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: 

President—W. Longfield, 

Vice president—C. F. Richards, London. 

Secretary-treasurer—M. R. Bogart, Chat- 
ham. 

Directors—R. Down, 





Mount Brydges. 


Amherstburg; A. Os- 
borne, Sandwich; A. Bennie, Leamington; A. 
McKinney, Woodstock; T. C. Clatworthy, 
London; P. G. Piggott, Chatham; W. J. Tay- 
lor, Ridgetown; S. P. Bell, St. Thomas. 

Auditors—P. G. Piggott and Harold O’Brien, 
Chatham, 

Secretary-manager H. Boultbee of the On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, told 
the meeting about many of the important lines 
of work carried on recently by the provincial 
organization. Among the subjects on which 
good results had been secured were conferences 
with the asphalt roofing manufacturers, the 
workmen’s compensation act, the “Clean Yard” 
contest, “Build-Now” propaganda in daily 
papers and conferences with wholesale lumber 
dealers. 

At the afternoon session, the first event was 
a report by Secretary Bogart on the South- 
western “Clean Yard” contest, the winners in 
which were: Class A, P. G. Piggott Lumber 
Co., Chatham; Class B, Conklin Lumber Co., 
Amherstburg; Class C, Ilderton Farmers Co- 
operative Co., Ilderton. 

The secretary-manager of the provincial asso- 
ciation also announced that in division No. 2 
of the “Clean Yard” contest, the Southwestern 
had taken all the prizes. The winners in this 
contest were: W. T. Piggott Lumber Co., 
Windsor, for Class A; Naylor-Osborne Co., 
Essex, for Class B; and McPherson Lumber 
Yard, Merlin, for Class C. 

On the “dollar-for-dollar” per car lumber 
trade promotion scheme, it was reported that 
everything is now practically in readiness to 
start the campaign and it is proposed that it 
shall become effective Jan. 1. 

Charles M. Thompson, of the Brantford 
Roofing Co. (Ltd.), Brantford, Ont., gave a 
talk upon the 1932 distribution plan of the 
asphalt roofing manufacturers. 

Mr. Boultbee reviewed a decision recently 
given in the Ontario court whereby the inter- 
pretation of the Ontario mechanics’ lien act, as 
it has been understood since the act was revised 
in 1923, was entirely reversed, 

At luncheon, the dealers were joined by the 
ladies, and a fine after-dinner address was given 
by George S. Thompson, Detroit, his subject 
being “Don’t.” 
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Hardwood Market Keeps Firm 


Domestic Demand Fairly Good 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 7.—There continues 
to be a fairly good demand for hardwoods from 
domestic consumers, but most of the orders 
being received are for deliveries after Jan. 1. 
Inquiries have shown quite an improvement re- 
cently, but prices remain exceptionally low on 
practically all items, whether they are scarce or 
plentiful. The domestic buying is coming from 
practically all groups, the bulk of it being done 
by automobile manufacturers, who are now put- 
ting out 1932 models. Some automobile buy- 
ers are eager to place business at today’s price 
for delivery during the first few months of the 
new year, but few manufacturers will accept 
business for shipment beyond January. Furni- 
ture manufacturers, while not buying in any 
quantity, are sending inquiries about delivery 
after the first of the year, believing that their 
January shows will result in better business. 
The demand from other users, such as box and 
crate, sash and door and interior trim manu- 
facturers, is rather small for this season. Floor- 
ing manufacturers are not buying to any great 
extent, but a few orders for flooring oak are 
being placed at low prices for delivery after 
Jan. 1. 

Export business has slowed down in the last 
week, principally because of the decline in the 
rate on Sterling. British orders on file here 
are sufficient to keep shipments heavy during 
December and probably January. Export prices 
on some items have advanced, and exporters as 
a whole are quoting higher prices than during 
last month. 

Production of hardwood remains low around 
30 percent of normal. There will be further 
curtailment around the holidays. Many mills 
will close for repairs and not reopen until after 
the first of the year, and many may remain 
closed for a longer period. Weather conditions 
have been ideal. Logs are rather scarce, as 
prices are too low to justify woods operations. 

A change in the proposed surcharge on forest 
products, from $3 a car to 12 cents a ton, was 
recommended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission yesterday, according to an announce- 
ment by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation. The ton basis, the carriers believe, is 
more equitable than the flat carload surcharge. 
The change will make practically no difference 
as far as hardwood lumber shipments are con- 
cerned, as the average car of hardwoods will 
weigh about 25 tons. 





Only Small Lots Selling 


. 

LovisviILLe, Ky., Dec. 
orders are being received, 
common grades, principally of oak, both red 
and white; some quartered sap gum, a little red 
gum, and a fair amount of sap gum. Red gum 
has sold chiefly in No. 2 common. Cypress 
sales have been mostly of shop and Nos. 1 and 
2 common. No. 1 cottonwood has been the best 
selling grade. There has been some poplar 
moved, and a little business in walnut. Scat- 
tered business has been reported in flooring 
oak, wormy chestnut, wormy oak, and just a 
little beech and sycamore. Automobile woods 
are generally slow, and no elm, magnolia, maple 
or quartered black gum sales have been reported 
recently. Box and crate business has also been 
dull. Planing mills are buying sparingly. Ex- 
port business continues fair. Veneer and ply- 
wood business is dull. 

Production is curtailed, because prices are so 
low. Quotations on inch stocks f. 0. b. Louis- 
ville are unchanged: Poplar, FAS, southern, 
$65; Appalachian, $80; saps and selects, south- 
ern, $45; Appalachian, $50@52; No. 1 south- 
ern, $29@31; Appalachian, $3537; No. 2-A, 
southern, $23@25; Appalachian, $28 30; No. 


8.—Some hardwood 
chiefly for 4/4 in 


2-B, $19@ . Walnut, FAS, $175; selects, 
$125; No. 1, $60; No. 2, $32. Sap gum, FAS, 
$35; common, $23@25; quartered, FAS, $45@ 


50; common, $30@34. Red gum, plain, FAS, 
$70@75; common, $38. Ash, FAS, $65; com- 
mon, $37. Cottonwood, FAS, $34@37; com- 


mon, $25. 
common, 


Southern plain red oak, FAS, $58; 
$37; plain, white, southern, FAS, $70 
(@75; common, $39; Appalachian plain red oak, 
FAS, $65; common, $42; Appalachian plain 
white oak, FAS, $80; common, $45; Appalach- 
ian quartered white, FAS, $125; common, $65 
(270; southern quartered white oak, FAS, $110; 
common, $62@65; southern quartered red oak, 


FAS, $80; $52.50; sound wormy oak, 
$24. 


common, 


Much ill feeling is being expressed in Louis- 
ville over failure of the Bankers Trust Co. to 
pay any dividend, or even issue a statement on 
prospects, after being closed for almost thirteen 
months. Some business concerns, with assets 
frozen in the Trust Co., have recently failed, 
and might have been saved if any aid had been 
forthcoming. One of these was the Southern 


Planing Mill Co. 





. . . 
Inquiry Mentions Low Prices 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Dec. 7.—A large furni- 
ture manufacturer in the central States is re- 
ported to have placed an order with four firms 
for 700,000 board feet of black quarter sawed 
gum, No. 1 common and better, at-prices rang- 
ing from $27 to $37. The story is that the 
order was split four ways, because the consumer 
feared that the price quoted was so low that 
no one mill would make delivery. Another 
large order involved upward of 3,000,000 feet, 
it is said, and the price was so beaten down, to 
around $15, that most of the better mills re- 
fused to accept. 

Most customers are getting stocks down to 
rock bottom to reduce tax assessments. Furni- 
ture factory buying is being withheld until after 
the holding of the furniture marts at Chicago, 
Jamestown and Grand Rapids. Inquiry contin- 
ues in fairly large volume. Automotive trades 
are apparently in the market for sizable amounts 
of oak, gum, maple and ash, but they are slow 
in making commitments. Inquiries also come 
from furniture factories, wood using plants, 
planing mills, large retailers, and jobbers, as 
well as from Canadian wholesalers. Demands 
are often made for concessions which the stand- 
ard shippers are unwilling to make. 

Pine, cypress and Pacific coast woods are 
dull, with prices low. Predictions of cold 
weather indicate a stoppage of all except inside 
construction. 

The annual hardwood trade Christmas party 
was held tonight at the Cincinnati Club under 
the auspices of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club, and was a great success. 





Assesses for Promotion of Appa- 
lachian Woods 


CINCINNATI, Outo, Dec. 7.—The assessment 
for hardwood promotional activities made by 
the officers and directors of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Club for the coming year was fixed 
at 20 cents a thousand board feet of the cut. 
It was decided to lump the entire sum, and not 
to continue promoting chestnut under a sepa- 
rate assessment, as was done last year with 
great success by the trade extension department 
under Manager David G. White. This coming 
year Manager White will undertake the promo- 
tion of all Appalachian woods alike, and it is 
expected that the success which has attended 
his efforts with oak and chestnut will be dupli- 
cated in 1932, in the promotion of the rest of 
the Appalachian woods. 


France Negotiating for 1932 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 7.—The decline jn 
freight rates —T American ports, and conse. 
quent lower c. . prices have resulted in nego. 
tiations for imports of American hardwoods 
early in 1932, states a report from Edwin ¢. 
Kemp, American consul at Havre, and made 
public by the lumber division of the Department 
of Commerce. The transactions are mainly 
speculative in character, however, and conse. 
quently limited. Demand for American as wel] 
as for French colonial hardwoods remains weak. 
with stocks too large for present business. Com. 
mercial Attache F. W. Allport, at Paris, has 
cabled unofficial advices indicating that the 
French import quotas for lumber for 1932 may 
be divided on a quarterly basis. Information js 
available from district offices of the bureau. 





npet Improving Demand 


Macon, Ga., Dec. 7.—Hardwood manufactur. 
ers of middle Georgia say that, notwithstanding 
the fact that this is usually the dull period of 
the year, business is picking up instead of fall- 


ing off. November was better than October, 
and December should be better than No. 
vember. There is no improvement in prices, ex- 


cept a tendency to firmness. Most woods are 
contained in shipments to northern markets, but 
oak and the gums continue favorites. The fur- 
niture trade, which has been a liberal buyer for 
several months, is feeling around for a consid- 
erable amount of stock to be delivered shortly 
after the first of the year, it is ascertained, 
Some hardwood mills which had closed down 
have reopened and will be operated at least un- 
til after the holidays. 





Some Oak Items Firmer 


3osToN, Mass., Dec. -December is, as 
usual, a quiet month for the hardwood trade. 
The most volume results from supplying im- 
mediate requirements of buyers who are in a 
hurry for delivery. Prices show little change, 
but some manufacturers in need of quick money 
accept low figures. Oak is attracting a good 
share of ag attention of buyers, and some items 
appear to be slightly firmer. The request for 
flooring is unsatisfactory and prices continue 
irregular. 

Oak is used throughout in the interior finish 
and furnishing of St. Mary’s Chapel, just com- 
pleted in Randolph, Mass., as it was in the new 
edifice of the Methodist Episcopal Church re- 
cently dedicated at Middletown, Conn. — The 
pews and other church furniture are of solid 
oak, including the confessionals, in harmony 
with the interior woodwork and the beautiful 
oak paneling of the sanctuary. 





Reshipment Time Extended 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 8.—A further exten- 
sion of six months in the time limit for reship- 
ment of hardwood lumber under rough material 
rates, has just been obtained from the South- 
western Freight Bureau, according to announce- 
ment made here today by J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. This is the fourth exten- 
sion of time limit which has been approved by 
the railroads since the slump in the hardwood 
business, and will mean a saving to hardwood 
manufacturers of near $250,000. The action, of 
course, is subject to approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which will be asked 
promptly by the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. The extension of the time limit 
has also been approved by the Central Freight 
Association, and will be shortly approved by 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 63 and 64 
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the Southern Freight Association. All hard- 
wood mills throughout the United States will 
thus be included. 





Extends Transatlantic Rates 


MemPHis, TENN., Dec. 7.—Revision of the 
present ocean conference contract now in_use 
by the Gulf-United Kingdom and the Gulf-Con- 
tinental steamship conterence will be made 
promptly, effective on March 1, as a result of 
a meeting of representatives ot steamship oper- 
ators out of the Gulf, and a committee of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, which 
was held in New Orleans last week. This an- 
nouncement was made to hardwood exporters 
in a recent circular issued by the Phillips For- 
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warding Co., of Memphis. The changes are 
made to clarify the contract, and also with the 
view to aiding exporters of hardwood. 

During the conference in New Orleans the 
ocean rates to United Kingdom points from all 
Gulf ports were discussed. The committee was 
assured that the present rates of 25 cents on 
heavy hardwoods, and 35 cents on light hard- 
woods, now current to London, Liverpool, Man- 


chester, Avonmouth and Glasgow, would be 
extended through May, 1932. The present 


rates were good only through February. These 
rates will, of course, be allowed to those sign- 
ing the new conference contract, which will be 
issued shortly. 

Official action of the conference will no doubt 
be announced within a short time. 


Southwestern Hardwood Makers 
Discuss Problems 


New Oreans, La., Dec. 7.—Comprehensive 
study by experienced men of hardwood growth 
in the southern region will show that when pro- 
tected from fire these species will regrow as 
rapidly as southern pine, declared V. H. Son- 
deregger, forest engineer and Louisiana State 
forester, at a meeting of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club here _ last 
Friday. Mr. Sonderegger was urging the club 
to become active in securing greater recognition 
of Louisiana and adjacent State hardwoods 
from the Government in its tree growth survey 
studies. The difficulties experienced on the 
West Coast by lumbermen are due in some de- 
gree to the fact that contrary to the belief that 
southern pine would be cut out in a short time, 
there is more pine timber in the South today 
than there was five years ago, said Mr. Son- 
deregger. 

He declared that based on the experience of 
a number of companies cited, hardwood growth 
is rapid where protection is given from fire, and 
that the make-up of the Appalachian hardwood 
situation would prove similar to that of the 
West Coast lumbermen, in that hardwoods in 
Louisiana and adjacent States are not disap- 
pearing as anticipated. 

Mr. Sonderegger recalled his successful fore- 
casts of logging conditions in previous years in 
predicting that hardwood mills would run short 
of logs in the next four months. He said slow 
drizzles are soaking the ground and weekly 
rains will hinder logging. He expressed an 
opinion that firmness of the mills would result 
in better markets and declared further that 
farmers are delivering logs cheaper than the 
mill can bring their own in, this being sub- 
stantiated by a number of those present who 
said farmers are pressing them to buy logs. 

Mr. Sonderegger urged the manufacturers to 
furnish what information they may have on pro- 
duction and distribution (uses) of black gum 
and associated species for use in a bulletin to 
be prepared and issued by the Louisiana for- 
estry department. He also urged the members 
to organize a committee to secure appropria- 
tions for hardwood work from the Louisiana 
legislative session next May, pointing out the 
severance taxes paid by them as a sound basis 
lor a more adequate program in their species. 

Discussion on Rail-Ocean Rates 

The club meeting opened with George Harri- 
son, Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La., 
president, presiding. Rene A. Steigler, district 
manager of the Luckenbach Steamship Co. and 
a member of the board of port commissioners, 
discussed ocean rates with King W. Bridges, of 
Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., Hammond, 
La., taking an active part in the discussion 
which centered on a statement made to Mr. 
sridges that the combined rail-ocean rate from 
Buffalo (435 miles rail) to the Pacific coast via 
the Panama Canal is 37 cents as compared with 
a 35 cent ocean rate from Gulf ports without an 


allowance for interior rail haul. After some 
discussion of various angles of shipping it was 
agreed that both Mr. Steigler and Mr. Bridges 
would investigate further to determine the 
authenticity of the rate matter. 

An invitation to the club members to be 
guests of the board of port commissioners on an 
inspection of the harbor when they meet here 
next was extended by Mr. Steigler. During 
the general discussion Mr. Steigler told the 
manufacturers that every ship going through 
the Panama Canal locks must pay $1.20 per net 
registered ton, regardless of cargo tonnage 
actually on board, in fees, and this, in conjunc- 
tion with the full crew and living conditions 
compelled by American shipping laws, caused 
ocean rates between Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
to have the relation to overseas rates they 
actually do have. The canal tolls in the aver- 
age ran $1 a ton on lumber, he said. 

A letter was read by Secretary George Schaad 
from W. H. Nelson, chief inspector for the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, who ad- 
vised that due to lack of time he would be 
unable to get around to all manufacturers be- 
fore the new rules become effective, but that 
instead, he would hold a meeting at the plant 
of the Faust Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., on 
Dec. 5, and one at the plant of the Kellogg 
Lumber Co., Alexandria, La., on Dec. 10. Dis- 
cussion revealed that Mississippi mills had not 
been advised regarding the Jackson meeting and 
doubt was expressed as to their ability to have 
their graders there for the conference. Mr. 
Harrison stated the Alexandria meeting would 
be a large one, from all indications, and a large 
number of graders and inspectors would be 
there. He expressed an opinion that it would 
run over several days. Brief discussion re- 
vealed a sentiment that little difference in possi- 
bility of gain or loss is entailed in the new 
rules over the old. 


Situation at the Mills 


JOHN L. Moore, Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss., said: We are operating one mill 
four days a week; have two weeks logs ahead; 
reduced our inventory about 8 percent during 
the year; and, business (sales) running about 
the same since Sept. 1, better than the summer. 

F. H. SANGUINETTE, Lyon Lumber Co., Gary- 
ville, La., said his company had been cut out for 
two months; its stock on Dec. 1 was 3,000,000 
feet, of which 800,000 was sold. 

KING W. BRIDGES, Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La., said his company’s stocks 
had been reduced 22 percent; it was running 40 
hours a week at Canton and 20 hours at Natal- 
bany; both mills would be down from Dec. 7 to 
Jan. 4. 


General discussion at this point indicated that 
red oak is in greatest demand and that some 
mills are selling for March delivery. Some of 
the company representatives present said or- 
ders were being accepted by them were for 
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Only in 





BUILDING INSULATION 


OCPENDABLE 


WILL YOU FIND 


FREE EXPANDING 
~ NON-WARPING 
PLASTER BASE 


The lumber retailer who wants 
to sell in these times must have a 
superior product that can be sold 
to contractors and home owners 
on merit as well as price. 


That is why the 1931 sales of 
INSO LATH have swept the 


nation. 


In no other insulating plaster 
base will you find the free expand- 
ing, non-warping features of INSO 
LATH. In no other plaster base 
will you find shiplapped, beveled 
edges and ends, which provide 
permanent expansion space all the 
way around the lath, so arranged 
that this space cannot be filled 
with plaster. 


In no other insulating plaster 
base will you find nailing slots 
which permit free expansion of 
lath without binding and the re- 
sultant bulges and warping. 


Why try to sell an inferior prod- 
uct when you can sell INSO LATH 
easier and earn more profit while 
you're doing it? Our dealer plan 
is revolutionary. Our product is 
superior. Write today for full 
details. 





STEWART INSO BOARD CORP. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please send me complete details of your prod- 
uct, INSO LATH and of your “dealer-Profit'’ 
selling plan. 


+ MPROVeE,, 











DEPENDABLE BYILOING INSULATION 


O1EWART INSO-BOARD CORP 





ST. JOSEPH. 
MISSOURI. 
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immediate delivery and in the case of whole- 
salers a sight draft bill of lading is attached. 

GeEorRGE HARRISON, Louisiana Central Lumber 
Co., Clarks, La., said his company is running 8 
hours a day, four days a week; that December 
business has been better and he is more optimis- 
tic: is selling for immediate delivery only ; 
sight draft bill of lading generally; has reduced 
stocks 11 percent during the current year. 

F. D. Goopwin, of Frost Lumber Industries, 
Shreveport, La., said one of its mills is running 
20 hours a week and another 26 hours; de- 
creased stocks 25 percent during the past eleven 
months. 

W. E. Satvor, Long-Bell Lumber Sales Cor- 
poration, DeRidder, La., cited reduced schedules 
in company mills; shipments are low with 
plenty of lumber on sticks. A substantial de- 
mand for oak flooring, said Mr. Sailor, will be 
followed by a shortage. Not all the oak laid up 
can be utilized as a substantial percentage will 
be found stick burned. He cited pine operators 
who had used green sticks, with resultant dam- 
age. He said he is taking down black gum put 
up in bulk a year ago and found no damage. 

GEORGE GARRISON suggested leaning boards 
against the bulk piles at proper places to run 
the water off, preventing its working back into 
the stack He found this method successful. 

W. HarRVEY MOYNAN, New Orleans, said he 
just returned from a trip to Vicksburg and 
found that at junctions where there used to be 
half a million feet of lumber piled up these piles 
are now scaled down to about three cars, prob- 
ably what there is left being unmovable. This 
year’s situation has resulted in small mills re- 
ducing their stocks very materially, he said. 
There are but a few, if any, small mills running. 
He cited figures of stocks a year ago at Vicks- 
burg, Woodville, and elsewhere, comparing them 
to present low figures. The mills in the St 
Francisville section were said to total 53 with 
possibly 3 running. 
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We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 

a pag We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Footing, PHemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Amociation — “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 




















“Superior Brand”’ 
DIMENSION LUMBER 


AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 
Brown Dimension Co. 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
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Season's Greetings 


Von Platen-Fox Company 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Bessemer—A,. B. and FE. B,. Griffin 
have purchased the interest of L. L. Griffin in the 
Adgers Lumber Co. of Bessemer, which has a mill 
at Adgers. 

Eufala—Whittle & Slade 
by Slade Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Oakland 
Co. sold to W. E, Murlin. 


IDAHO Grangeville—Leslie Baker has sold his 
sawmill and logs on Blue Ribbon mining claim near 
here to A, §S. Johnson. 

ILLINOIS. Carlinville—Alexander Lumber Co. 
sold local stock to Ibbetson & Murphy Lumber Co. 

Chicago—Jefferson Park Millwork Co. merged 
into Chicago Post Office Equipment Co, 

Hamburg—Louis Travernier has gone out of 
business. 

Lomax—Lomax Lumber Co. 

Metropolis—A. J. 
business 

New Windsor—G. W. Christy has been succeeded 
in lumber, hardware and building material business 
by A, J. Christy. 

IOWA. Linby—S. F. 
by ©. F. Steigleder. 

Packwood S. F. 
Ss. F. Steigleder. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Quality Lumber Co, 
changing name to Quality Lumber & Fuel Co. 

MINNESOTA 3oyd—L. P. Dolliff Lumber Co. 
succeeded by C. M. Youmans Lumber Co, 

Marietta—C. M. Youmans Lumber Co. 
L. P. Dolliff Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Kingston—H. D. Young sold inter- 
est in Center Lumber Co, (Inc.) 

OHIO. Cleveland—wW. C. 
new address 204, 

Delphos—Ricker 
Ricker. 

OKLAHOMA, Shawnee—Bell-Heard Lumber Co. 
succeeded by W. M. Bell Lumber Co. 

OREGON Portland—Frank H, Ransom has suc- 
ceeded W. B. Ayer as president of the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Co., with sawmill at foot of 
N. 21st St 

PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia—Franklin A. 
Smith & Sons moving to 4700 Cedar Ave, 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Alaska—Central Lumber Co. 
closing local yard; moving stock to Selby yard. 

Cresbard—Atlas Lumber Co, sold to Central Lum- 
ver Co, 

Ipswich 
ber Co, 

TENNESSEE, Memphis 
closing local office. 

TEXAS. North Uvalde—T. J 
ceeded by Graves Lumber & Hardware Co. 

Santa Thos. W. Blake Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co. closing local yard 

WASHINGTON, Spokane—Federal 
sold plant to Swedish Match Co. 


Lumber Co. succeeded 


Garrett Mill & Lumber 


is out of business. 
Gibbons Lumber Co. is out of 


Steigleder & Son succeeded 


Steigleder & Son succeeded by 


sold to 


Cobham Lumber Co., 
4900 Euclid Boulevard. 


Bros. succeeded by Henry H. 


Central Lumber Co, sold to Atlas Lum- 


Kellogg Lumber Co. 


Graves & Son suc- 


tosa 


Match Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Florence 
Lumber Co., 8141 5 
44x48 ft. mill building. 

INDIANA. Elwood—Home Lumber Co., which is 
the new name for the old Winters Lumber Co., 
is completing erection of warehouse and mill to 
replace those burned a few months ago. Will mo- 
torize all machines in the mill which is 30x40 ft. 

MISSISSIPPI Vaiden—S. L. Peeler Lumber Co. 
reported to be planning rebuilding of the burned 
plant 

NORTH CAROLINA. Siler City—C. §S, 
chine Co, plans erection of 

TENNESSEE. Athens 


The Ww. A Cooper 
Alameda St., is erecting a 


Ellis Ma- 
an excelsior plagt. 


Sherman Lumber Co. has 


installed a complete and modern millwork plant 
in North Athens; Cyril Jones, manager. 
New Ventures 
ALABAMA. Birmingham 3irmingham House 


Wrecking Co. has entered the retail lumber and 
building supply business at 1013 19th St, N. 
Fairfield—Fairfield Builders Supply Co. re-enter- 


ing the building supply trade after almost two 
years of inactivity. 
ARKANSAS. Van Buren—D. M gryant & Son 


Co. of Clarksville, have installed a 
facture barrel heads 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Ninth Ave. Cabi- 
net Shop has begun business at 1287 Ninth Ave. 

ILLINOIS. Lexington—A. P. Schantz has been 
operating a grain and coal business and has re- 
cently added a stock of lumber and other building 
materials. 

INDIANA. Bloomington—Davis & 
Lumber Co. will open shortly 

Evansville—Stovall Lumber Corporation has be- 
gun retail business. 

NEW YORK. Canastota 
Lumber Co, (Inc.) has 
business. 

OREGON. srownsville—Papke Lumber Co. es- 
tablishing a sawmill; headquarters, Philomath, 

Marshfield—Evans Products Co. operating a saw- 


plant to manu- 


Wegemiller 


Canastota 
started a _ retail 


Coal & 
lumber 


mill, is about to install a flooring dept. 

TEXAS, Pearsall—N. A. Arnold is opening a 
lumber yard in connection with his hardware store 
under name of A. & C. Lumber Co, 

Alleyton—Z, W. Cannon of San Antonio hag 
started operation of a small sawmill hers 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Western Wood Prog. 
ucts recently began manufacture of chair legs, 

Proebstal—Olson have opened a sawmill 
near here, 

Seattle—Cedar Craft Products Co. formed by Eq, 
Luke; 1230 Vance Bldg. 

Tacoma—Western Fir 
Way, starting a sawmill. 


bros. 


Lumber Co., 3402 Ruston 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA, 
Co., incorporated; 
interested, 

FLORIDA. Groveland—.J. 
rated; old concern. 

GEORGIA. guxley 
rated; manufacturer, 

ILLINOIS. Chic: 
corporated, 

INDIANA, tockport—Walter Q. Collins Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, 50 shares, $100 par; to 
deal in lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit 
Millwork Co., incorporated; 
Vinewood Ave. 

Detroit Forward Crate Corporation, 
rated; capital, $50,000; 2600 Scotten Ave.; 
facture and sell crates. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark 


Fresno—Standard Lumber & Mill 
capital, $25,000; E. Hasselbalch 


Ray Arnold, incorpo- 


Hall Lumber Co., incorpo- 





igo Fritts & Sommer Co in- 


The Beatty-Carpenter 
capital, $10,000; 3530 


incorpo- 
to manu- 


Bass Millwork Co 


. in- 
corporated, 
NEW YORK. New York—Fourth Avenue Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Andrews 
Lumber Co., incorporated; 
manufacture, buy and sell lumber and by-products; 
Percy Bb. Ferebee interested. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville—Finished Flooring Cor- 
poration changing capital stock from 2,000 shares 
of no par value to 2,000 shares no par and $30,000. 
H. A Satchelor, jr. Has leased quarters of Ten- 
nessee Oak Flooring Co. and is remodeling. 

VIRGINIA. Deltaville ’ oe 


Andrews Log & 
capital, $100,000; to 


Hall, incorporated; 


capital, $50,000; lumber, building materials, ete; 
old concern, 
Casualti 
asualties 
GEORGIA, Rome—Chenoworth-Holder Lumber 


(‘o., loss by fire in 
shop also destroyed, 
INDIANA, Brazil—Brazil 
loss by fire which destroyed 
of building. Not in operation. 
LOUISIANA, North Side 
Co., loss by fire, building and 

stroyed., 
MINNESOTA, Stillwater—Inter 
Co., loss by fire in storage shed; 
NORTH CAROLINA. Goldsboro 
Lumber Co., loss by fire in 
destroyed 


warehouse, $50,000; machine 
Wood Products Co., 
machinery and part 


Shreveport 
$5,000; 


Lumber 


stock de- 


State Lumber 
$3,000 to $4,000. 
Neuse River 
finishing plant which 
large quantity of finished lumber. 

OREGON Westport 
store damaged by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Scranton 
loss by fire in storage sheds; 

TENNESSEE, Mountain 
Furniture Co.'s plant 

TEXAS Brownsboro 
by fire; loss, $25,000 

Detroit Cc. E. 
Kiln destroyed, 


Westport Lumber Co.'s 


Hower & Stender, 
$15,00. 
City—Mountain City 
destroyed by fire, 


Birdwell sawmill destroyed 


Shipp's sawmill damaged by fire; 





Trouble and Litigation 


LAKE VILLAGE, ARK., Dec. 7.—F. P. 
Pierce, of the Pierce Lumber Co., has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy in district 
court at Little Rock. Debts amounting to 
$19,025.89 and assets of approximately $9,100 
were listed, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 7.—An_ order 
has been issued in the United States district 
court here for the sale in bankruptcy of the 
assets of the Johnson-Maas Co., lumber 
dealer in Indianapolis for many years. The 
sale is to be held open for private bids on 
the company’s assets as a going concern be- 
ginning Dee. 21 and continuing until Jan. 12 


If at that time no acceptable offers have 
been made, the assets will be sold at public 
auction to the highest bidder. The suit was 
brought by the Certain-Teed Products Cor- 


John R,. Emison, 
receiver for the 


poration some time ago. 
an Indianapolis attorney, is 
company. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Evansville Club in Annual 


EvansvILLe, Inp., Dec. 9.—William Parting- 
ton, vice president of the Maley & Wertz Lum- 
ber Co., was elected president of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club at a dinner meeting at the 
Vendome Hotel here last night. Francis F. 
Davis, field representative of the St. Louis Sash 
& Door Co., of St. Louis, whose residence is in 
Evansville, was chosen vice president and Ardel- 
phia Dimmett, superintendent of the Maley & 
Wertz Lumber Co., was selected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The directors chosen to serve the ensuing 
year are Frank C. Storton, assistant manager 
of the Evansville Veneer Co., Elmer D. Luhr- 
ing, president of the Luhring Lumber Co., and 
F. M. Cutsinger, vice president of the Wolflin 
West Side Lumber Co. 

Action on the organization of a branch of 
Hoo-Hoo in this city was deferred for the time 
being. This work has been in charge of a com- 
mittee headed by Charles Wolflin. 


Club Gets a Unique Gavel 


TacoMA, WasH., Dec. 5.—At the regular 
meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yes- 
terday, President Phil Garland, who retires 
from the office next week, presented the club 
with a gavel which is considered unique. The 
handle was made from a rafter taken from a 
building at Olympia which was used by the first 
Washington territorial legislature in 1854. The 
head is of Alaskan ivory, dug up by the Eski- 
mos and estimated to be more than 100,000 
years old. The ivory from which the head is 
carved was used by the Eskimos as a fire block 
and bears the marks of the fire drills used by its 
former owners. 

Election of the new board was the principal 
business at the club meeting. It consists of 
G. E. Karlen, Karlen-Davis Lumber Co.; James 
Morris, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; A. K. 
Martin, Pacific National Lumber Co.; S. S. 
Waterman, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; 
Guy T. Crow, Pacific-Atlantic Lumber Cor- 
poration; Lee P. Hill, Carlson-Hill Lumber 
Co., and John Buchanan, Henry Mill & Tim- 
ber Co. The new board will select the club’s 
officers, whose names will be announced at the 
annual banquet next Friday evening. 

Most of the session was devoted to disposing 
of _unfinished business. Several committees 
which have completed their work were dis- 
charged. President Phil Garland suggested the 
club arrange permanent exhibits of lumber 
products from local mills, which will be always 
available. He expressed the hope that in time 
to come the club might erect a building to house 
such a permanent exhibit and that the items on 
display might well be gathered together and 
temporarily housed. The idea met with unani- 
mous support, and it was decided to put Mr. 
Garland in charge of the work, allowing him 
to select his own assistants. Ernest Dolge and 
Lee P. Hill were named as an auditing com- 
mittee to prepare the annual statement of the 
club’s finances. 

Invitations to the annual banquet of the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club were sent out this 
week by Guy E. Crow. The banquet will be 
held Dec. 11 at the Hotel Winthrop. 





Memphis Club Names Candidates 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 7.—Erskine Williams, 
of the Erskine Williams Lumber Co., and 
Harry E. Scahdt, of the Hyde Lumber Co., 
ave been named opposing candidates for the 
office of the president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, the first heading the Red and the 
latter the Blue ticket. The election will be held 
at the Hotel Gayoso on Saturday night, Dec. 
19, and campaign will precede the election by 
two days, starting Friday morning. 

The announcement of candidates for the an- 


nual election of officers of the club were made 
at the last regular meeting held on last Thurs- 
day at the Hotel Gayoso. 

Other candidates on the Red ticket are: Wal- 
ter R. Jones, Shannon Bros., for first vice presi- 
dent; C. M. Green, Anderson-Tully Co., for 
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Woods Lumber Co., and Harry Wellford, 
Chickasaw Wood Products Co., for directors. 
J. D. Huffman, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber ‘Exporters’ Association, was the choice of 
both tickets for secretary-treasurer of the club. 

Earle U. Hardin, Fort Smith, Ark., and a 
candidate for the United States Senate, made a 
short address before the club urging the mem- 
bers to make fuller use of their own products, 
pointing out that even if Bobby Jones was rec- 


ommending steel-shafted golf clubs that he was 
using wooden clubs, or at least has used them 
in the winning of all championship matches. 


J. E. McClure, chairman of the trade exten- 
sion committee of the club, told of the prepara- 
tion of a wood exhibit for the Memphis Museum 
which is located in Chickasaw Gardens, in the 
former home of Clarence Saunders. Local 
hardwood men are to furnish the specimens. 


second vice president; and Harold Craig, E. L. 
3ruce Co.; C. A. New, Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, and W. R. Scott, Golf Shaft 
& Block Co., for directors. The additional can- 
didates on the Blue ticket are: C. E. Thoma- 
son, George C. Brown & Co., for first vice 
president; R. A. Vinton, Vinton-Southerlin 
Lumber Co., for second vice-president ; and Abe 
Lemske, Anderson-Tully Co., Frank Woods, 





HERE’S PROOF! 


Lignasan-Dipped Lumber 


Dries BRIGHT 


Dipping one end of board 
proves effectiveness of 


LIGNASAN against sap-stain 


toh 


RR enc 


i 


LOUISIANA mill recently conducted a 

‘A. test with Lignasan, dipping only one end 
of sap gum boards before stacking them in the 
seasoning pile. After sixty days on sticks the pile 
was dismantled and the stock examined for sap- 
stain. The unretouched photograph on the right 
strikingly illustrates the result, Lignasan pre- 
venting infection by stain- producing fungi on 
the dipped bottom ends, while the undipped top 
portions are badly stained. 

In the Southern states alone, more than 100 
pine and hardwood operators are using Lignasan 
because of the convenience of application in 
COLD SOLUTION, freedom from yellowing of 
lumber, and LOW COST of treatment, and are 
deriving the benefit of greater sales by offering 
buyers BRIGHT LUMBER. 

Brighten 1932 sales with all-bright lumber. 
Start today by filling in coupon below. Prices 
and more detailed description will be sent you 
by return mail. 


GU POND 


REG. U. 5. PAT.OFF 


LIGNASAN 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen: I would like to know the easy, inexpensive way to get All-Bright Lumber. Without obliga- 
tion, please send me full details and prices of Lignasan. 


TT Se 





Prevents Sap-Stain 
Keeps Lumber Bright 





The picture tells the story! 


Lower ends of Sap Gum boards dipped in 
LIGNASAN before stacking. Upper ends were 
left undipped. 
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PRG Ser innni 


Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and poe >» Camptote 
Planing Mill Facili 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 


“4 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service", by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


JOHNSON @& WIMSATT 
fe WASHINGTON, D. c. 
Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY. FLORIDA 














¥ GOLDSBORO 



































North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
Fer Dev. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Established1847 
Foreign Forwar- 


ders, Customs 
Brokers. We 


Ocean Freight Brokers bnde2icases 
tend to collection 

and Contractors of invoices. 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street. NEW YORK 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama -Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
atten nn nnn nema 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (07) capacity 3500 Axes Tools 








Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


‘In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
parien, grades, sizes. lumber and 
og measurements, shipping weights, 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by ‘um- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 








American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Finds Tractor Handy Around a 
Retail Yard 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Dec. 7.—The retail lum- 
berman who thinks tractors are of value to 
large city dealers only should consider the 
experiences of the Ebenreiter Lumber Co. It 
is one of the outstanding retail yards of 
Sheboygan, and is quick to take advantage 
of any good method of increasing profit, 
whether by cutting handling costs or by tak- 
ing on additional products that offer profits. 

Horses ‘have been entirely dispensed with 
at the Ebenreiter yard, and in their place is 
the business-like “Caterpillar Fifteen” tractor 
shown in the accompanying illustration. “ae 
will pull as much as a dozen horses,” Presi- 
dent R. C. Ebenreiter 
told the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, “and it is 
nowhere near so much 
trouble. It is always 
ready, and there is no- 
where it can’t go. Now 
that we know how 
much better it is, we 
wouldn’t think of go- 
ing back to using 
horses in the yard.” 

The change-over 
from horse to tractor 
power necessitated less 
trouble than the lum- 
berman at first thought 
that it would. The 
Same wagons once 
pulled by horses now 
are pulled by tractor, 
and it was a simple 
matter indeed to make 
this possible. On all 
except one of the 
wagons, the tongue was 
cut off to a length that 
would just allow the 
end to clear the wagon 
corners easily, and to 
each a blacksmith 
fitted a special coupling 
which fits the drawbar 
of the tractor. The 
one wagon was left 
with a full - length 
tongue as a matter of 
courtesy to customers MAN. 
or friends who might 
need to use the wagon 
—when the tractor 
pulls it.ea good close 
coupling is made by means of a chain. 

While the writer was standing with Mr. 
Ebenreiter in the shed a workman came, 
twisted the crank of the tractor, and imme- 
diately the engine started. It looked like 
it was time to pick up the camera and get 
it out of the way, there in the alley, but the 
old lumberman reassured with “Just leave it 
right there. That fellow knows how to han- 
dle the machine, and he can make it turn 
right around in its tracks. Watch him now, 
and he will put the wagon just anywhere I 
tell him to.” He was right, for in less than 
two minutes the wagon was spotted exactly, 
even though it was the one with the full- 
length tongue. 

“If that was horses we would still be hitch- 
ing them up,” Mr. Ebenreiter said, and then 
watched with satisfaction while the driver 
put the tractor back in its place and shut off 
the engine, so it would not be “eating up the 
feed, whether it was working or not.” With 
this tractor for yard work, and both large and 
small trucks for the street, this company has 
no need to worry over any transportation 
problem. 


In the continental United States at the 
beginning of 1931, one out of every 4.59 per- 
sons owned an automobile, according to pop- 


ulation and car registration figures. Hawaii 
is next in the list, with one car for every 
seven persons. Among foreign countries 


Canada and New Zealand are in a tie for 
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first place, each with one car for every 1j 
persons, according to a motor-vehicle world 
census described in the July 6 issue of Com. 
merce Reports. 


That os of Year 


Winter is here, as the writer quite fully real- 
ized Wednesday morning when a perfectly good 
Chicago yawn got stopped with a jolt, “in mid- 
air’ so to speak, as the 7 a. m. daylight dis- 
closed a feathery carpet of snow on the Normal 
Park Elevated, the trees, and everything else. 
A few minutes later, at Dearborn Street Station, 
a taxi careened giddily to the curb amid slather- 
ing slush; and then the snow didn’t seem go 
pretty. 

It was slippery snow, but not as slippery as 


= 





President R. C. Ebenreiter, of the Ebenreiter Lumber Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., wouldn’t trade this “Caterpillar Fifteen” 
horses, for use around his retail yard, he told the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
Here it is shown pulling one of the wagons once horse-drawn; 
this wagon is the only one on which the tongue has not been cut off 
for greater ease of handling and smaller space requirement 


tractor for a dozen 


it will be soon. It is the time for redoubled 
caution on the part of drivers of lumber trucks, 
and dealers who brave the disdain and “Don't 
I know that much, Boss?” of their drivers may 
Save some money later, instead of paying for 
minor—or major—repairs, if they will caution 
the man at the wheel now. Caution him, and 
keep cautioning him. That may seem unneces- 
sary, but don’t forget that this country’s auto 
death and accident toll is mounting instead of 
decreasing; accident figures don’t seem to be 
hindered by the depression. 

And while the meeting is open, don’t forget 
to slip in a word about that dread enemy of all 
motorists, carbon monoxide gas. It is always 
present in the exhaust fumes, and the only sure 
protection is to keep the garage doors open 
when the motor is running. You can’t see this 
gas, you can’t smell it, but it is deadly. It is 
not a passive agent, strangling by cutting off 
air, like water—it is an active poison, attack- 
ing the body tissues. When the victim suddenly 
realizes that he’s suffering from this gas, and 
tries to open the door, he’s nearly always too 
late, for he hasn’t any strength left. Taking 
chances with it is about as sensible and brave 
as dancing the jig on a box of dynamite. 

Many will be killed or injured by thought- 
lessness and lack of care this winter, but their 
sorrowing friends won't blame thoughtlessness 
and lack of care—they’ll blame the slippery 
pavements, and carbon monoxide, or other mere 
physical hazards. 


Watch those drivers! 
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‘THE LUMBERMAN POE 











The Little Trees 


This is the time the trees come down, 

The little Christmas trees, to town, 
And light the world a little while, 

A sky all gray, a world all brown, 
And make them smile. 


This sapling might have been a spruce, 
This pine might many things produce, 
So some will say, and sigh regret; 
And yet they both will serve a use 

That’s greater yet. 


I never see a cedar fall, 
A little cedar most of all, 
3ut that I wish it were not so. 
I wonder if, when children call, 
It matters, though? 


How many hopes of mine, like trees 
Have fallen, even as do these, 
How many losses I have known— 
Yet let me serve God’s world, God please, 
And not my own. 


Edward Hines 


We rather imagine that Ed Hines will be- 
come a legend, that in the lumber industry for 
many years many tales will be told of his in- 
domitable will, his boundless ambition, and his 
characteristics that made him many friends, and 
some enemies; for he was a Personality, of 
which there always seems a growing lack, as 
the Old Guard goes. That phrase Old Guard 
brings to mind immediately the fact that he 
never lost interest in, or contact with, his fel- 
low lumber salesmen of the long since past. 

It has been said of him that he was the 
world’s greatest lumber salesman of his time. 
But that time was never over. He began as 
a salesman, and he was a salesman to the last. 
And let it be recorded in glowing letters that 
he never grew ashamed of the days he peddled 
boards. Some men have, though why they 
should only heaven knows. When the Old 
Guard of salesmen met, there was Ed Hines, 
at the head table where he belonged, not be- 
cause he had since made millions, but because 
he was the master salesman of them all. 

We knew him rather intimately, for some- 
thing between a quarter and a third of a cen- 
tury, and we never knew another millionaire 
that money had spoiled less. Strange to say, 
he came to us once for advice—not about lum- 
ber, but about life, although he knew a thou- 
sand times more about the former, and probably 
as much about the latter, as we can ever hope 
to know. Once he had been touched to the 
quick by being called a “money-grubber.” You 
can laugh at that from the unsuccessful, but this 
was from a friend. So we sat down and‘ took 
his mind and heart apart, and it was our conclu- 
sion then, as it is now, that the thing that Ed 
Hines loved was not the money but the game. 
Others had not thought of it that way; he had 
not thought of it that way himself; but the 
thing that inspired him was the wish to win. 

There was another thing that used to be said 
about him, and one night we told him of it. 
We found ourselves seated beside each other at 
the speakers’ table at a dinner at the Edgewater 
Beach. When we got down to the ice cream 
course, he had a spoon, but we had none. (We 
had probably used ours in the wrong thing.) 

“Here,” he said at once, “take mine.” 

“No,” we answered, pushing it back. 

10 ahead and take it.” 

ie 

“No,” we said, “I tell you what I'll do: I'll 
match you for it.” 

We reached into our pocket, with hope rather 
than confidence, but just then a waiter appeared 
with the needed spoon. We shoved the other 
spoon back to Mr. Hines. 

“You would have won it anyway,” we said. 


“What makes you think so?” 

“Well, you know what people call you— 
‘lucky Ed’.” 

Then he told us, with some heat, how he had 
worked and figured and fought, and later, as he 
drove us home, he told some things more that 
showed how unfair he thought that sobriquet to 
be. No man had ever worked harder, mentally 
and physically. Even when he was ill in the 
old days, and that was fairly often, he lay in 
bed with a board across his knees and a pencil 
in his hand, and carried on. And his problem 
might be one concerning the Hines interests, or 
a problem of the lumber industry. 

Many may deny it, but he knew how to play. 
We remember meeting him one night in Lon- 
don, and, if there was such a thing in the world 
as lumber, or even money, he had forgotten it. 
He could detach himself from his business and 
enter into friendly discourse at least as easily 
as any man we ever knew. 

In a previous paragraph we admitted that Ed 
Hines had had enemies, but they respected his 
mettle, and the tribute of an enemy is more 
sincere than the tribute of a friend. We re- 
member when the Chicago Tribune was first- 
paging him frequently, but not kindly, over a 
political squabble of the day, when the fight 
was at its hottest, we were chatting one day 
with the managing editor of the Tribune. Sud- 
denly he wheeled in his chair and said: 

“Say, I’ve got some timber down south, and 
I don’t know what to do with it—whether to 
sell it, or hold it or what. Tell me some man 
who can give me some real information.” 

“The man for you to see,” we said, “is Ed 
Hines.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and I believe he would tell 
me the truth, too.” 


We See b' the Papers 


Only 10 more shipping days before Christmas. 

“Come on Home” and find “The Heart Con- 
tent.” 

_The football championship has evidently de- 
cided to go either south or to California for the 
winter. 

At the present writing there is peace in Man- 
churia. There are moments, too, when the baby 
is asleep. 

We have a bright idea that would make sports 
more interesting: Anyone winning a champion- 
ship should be compelled to keep on playing 
until he loses it. Of course, it really isn’t our 
idea; the Big Ten faculty thought of it first. 


Christmas Away 


A Christmas Day without a Dad— 

Yes, that’s the Christmas that we had 
In other times. A lumber camp 

Was much too far away to tramp 

The drifted roads. There were no rails 
From tree to town, and wintry gales 
Encompassed many a dad about, 

Shut fathers in, and children out. 


We hear so much complaining now ; 

I often wonder why and how, 

The woods ask so much less of men 
Than wintry duties asked them then. 
Within a land all Christmas trees 

There was no Christmas tree for these, 
Within a land all Christmas white 

The saddest night was Christmas Night. 


Now, when we toast the pioneers, 

The harder men of harder vears, 

The men who paid a harder price, 
Remember this old sacrifice. 

A Christmas Eve, a Christmas Day, 

A Christmas Night, far, far away 

From wife and child and Christmas cheer, 
Tell these, who toast the pioneer. 

















Start 
1932 
Right 


by getting acquainted with 
Meadow River mixed cars of 
5 kinds of Hardwood Flooring, 
6 kinds of Hardwood Trim, 
Stepping, Risers, Poplar Bevel 
Siding, etc. 


Meadow River mixed cars 
will save you money on freight, 
cut your stock investment, in- 
crease your turnover and your 
profits. 


For quality, good manufac- 
ture, perfect drying, careful 
handling and loading, order a 
mixed car of the following 
from Meadow River: 


FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


TRIM and MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 


Poplar 


Meadow River lumber is manu- 
factured from “‘the Cream of 
the Appalachian” timber 


Meadow River 


Lumber Co. 


Rainelle, W. Va. 


























“The Heart 
Content” 


(Third Edition) 
AND 


“Come on 
Home” 


(Sixth Edition) 





mother, 


As Christmas gifts to wife, 
brother, sister, daughter, or son, or 
friend, neighbor or business associate, 
you will find nothing finer, than these 
new editions of these two latest books 


By Douglas Malloch 


“the lumberman poet” 


Beautifully bound, stamped in gold, with 
an attractive jacket in colors, they are a 
delight to the eye when received, and to 
the mind and heart for years to come— 
gifts that last a lifetime. 


Give Both or Either 


No shopping, no worry, no hurry, no 


crowds. Just write us a letter and say, 
“Send me — copies of “The Heart Con- 
tent’ and — copies of ‘Come on Home,’ 


for which I enclose check for $——.” 


Per Copy $1.50 


You know “the lumberman poet,” his 
fun, his faith, and his philosophy. Why 
not share them with your folks and 
friends, and let them know what sort we 
lumbermen really are? 


Address: 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, II. 











See Hemlock Bark as Basis for 
Tanning Extract Industry 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 7.~Following a 
survey of the Pacific Northwest and contact 
with the principal lumber and pulp mill inter- 
ests, C. C. Smoot, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, reports that lumber- 
men are interested in the possibility of using 
hemlock bark as the basis for a tanning extract 
industry. There has never been a market for 
hemlock bark in this section and the industry 
knows little about peeling hemlock and less 
about curing the bark after it is peeled. 

The extremely low price of logs is a princi- 
pal factor in influencing the lively interest 
shown by the timber owners and loggers, says 
Mr. Smoot. It was general knowledge on the 
Coast that a huge volume of peeled hemlock 
for use in making paper pulp was to be shipped 
east via the Panama Canal the coming season. 
The bark that will be peeled from this pulp 
wood alone would provide raw material, it is 
estimated, for a good sized extract plant. 

Mr. Smoot, who is studying the utilization 
of waste barks and other wastes for tanning, is 
in Washington after a three months’ field trip, 
says this work, which is a part of the program 
of the industrial-farm products division of the 
bureau of chemistry and soils, is making 
progress. His field trip was in preparation for 
the bark peeling season which opens in the 
spring. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


News Notes from Am 


Spokane, Wash. 


Dec. 5.—C. D. Hudson, president of Spo- 
kane Hoo-Hoo, has announced the following 
committee chairmen: C. L. Coffman, wood 
sash; Paul Davis, wood box; F. E. Wickwire, 
wood shingles; J. M. Brown, taxation and 
legislation; Roy Myers, fraternal and recep- 
tion; R. E. Wert, wood bridge; Lee Smith, 
program; D. C. Spoor, club extension; George 
Duffy, finance; W. A. Duffy, attendance; H. 
A. Henshaw, Boy Scouts; J. O. MclIlyar, mem- 
bership; George Rittman, forest conserva- 
tion; Ralph Edgerton, publicity; E. L. 
Rowles, St. Joseph’s Orphanage; P. H. Jack- 
son, building code; J. E. Shields, home mod- 
ernizing; C. A. Bartleson, Columbia basin; 
R. L. Bayne, educational. 

The Humbird Lumber Co. has sold to Ike 
Elkins the white pine timber on Pine Creek, 
near Sandpoint, Idaho, damaged by the big 
fire on August 3. About 30 men are building 
camps and roads. This force will be increased 
to about 125 men, to get the timber into the 
spring drive. The logs have been sold to the 
Dalkena Lumber Co., at Dalkena, Wash. The 
Humbird company already has on hand logs 
sufficient for the next year’s cut of the New- 
port mill. 

I. N. Tate, of St. Paul, Minn., general man- 
ager Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is expected in 
Spokane next Monday, and will remain here 
a week or ten days. The annual meeting of 
the company will be held in Spokane Dec. 16. 
R. V. Clute, manager of the cedar pole de- 
partment, arrived in Spokane today. 


Portland, Ore. 


Dec, 5.—Very little lumber will be produced 
in the fir belt of western Oregon during the 
winter, for most of the mills now operating 
are making ready for a long holiday shut- 
down. The Eastern & Western Lumber Co.’s 
large mill here will shut down Dec, 19, to 
remain idle for four or possibly five weeks. 
The Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., which seldom 


ceases operations, will probably also close 
down for a longer period than usual. These 
two plants have been among the heaviest 


producers and are not affiliated with associa- 
tions. 


Reports from California indicate that 
stocks down there are low. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Dec. 5.—The lumber industry here is fur- 


ther curtailing production, but consumption 
also shows a decline. None of the fir markets 
show any great strength. Spruce shows a 
firmer tone, and shingles have recovered 
somewhat from a softening in prices appar- 
ent the last few weeks. Local retail yards 
are declared to be working on inventories 
and some, it is said, have their entire forces 
out on collections. 

An exporter said: “Japan and China are 
not buying, and with trouble brewing be- 
tween these countries and silver dropping, 
the outlook in these markets is not good. 
The United Kingdom is cautious. Buyers are 
reluctant to place orders in the face of weak- 
ness in sterling. In the last two weeks, the 


value of the sterling has dropped 40 cents 
here. In South America money is so tight 
that the governments of several countries, 


especially the Argentine, have put an em- 
bargo on foreign purchases.” 

A firm dealing in automobile wood reports 
a slight improvement in the demand for it, 
especially for floors in the new models. 

The firmer tone of shingles is due to small 
production, now running about 35 percent of 
normal capacity, and the increased price of 
cedar logs, rather than to an increase in 
demand for shingles. Anti-shingle ordinances 
have just been repealed in Terre Haute, In- 
diana; Stoughton, Wisconsin, and Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida, New ordinances call for 
exclusive use of edge grain shingles in these 
cities. Cedar siding mills are operating at 
31.5 percent of capacity. 

An inventory of logs in Puget Sound as 
of Dec. 1 shows that stocks increased about 
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11,000,000 feet over the Nov. 1 figure. There 
is available 148,000,000 feet of fir, 23,000,009 
feet of cedar, 45,000,000 feet of hemlock, ang 
21,000,000 feet of spruce—or a total of 237. 
000,000 feet. The total is about 90,000,009 
feet less than that of a year ago. Present 
December plans indicate a log cut of about 
30 percent of capacity. Cedar would be very 
searce if cedar mills were operating to any 
great extent. Prices of cedar logs show a 
$1 to $2 advance. Fir stocks show the larg. 
est increase, but good fir logs are not plen- 
tiful, and an increase in demand would clean 
them up rapidly. The cedar log inventory 
shows a drop of about 4,000,000 feet. Spruce 
log stocks increased a million feet, but spruce 
prices are steady to firmer. Fir log prices 
are also firmer. Hemlock log stocks remain 
about the same. Hemlock logs bring $9@ 
9.50 and $11@11.50, while a good percentage 
of them goes at $11 and $22. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dec. 7.—The bi-monthly meeting of the 
Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, held 
Friday evening, was one of the best attended 
of the year. The salesmen gave varied 
opinions of existing conditions, but all re- 
ported that stocks of retail yards and wood- 
working plants were very low. It was freely 
predicted that considerable buying will be 
done in January and February. A leaf guess- 
ing contest provoked much interest. 

An order for 450,629 lineal feet was placed 
recently with Frederick Bros., retailers, of 
Pottstown, who furnished the lumber for the 
new gymnasium for a private school near 
that place. The requisition included 100,000 
feet of framing lumber and 26,000 feet of 
maple flooring. 

David Baird, jr., president of the Baird 
Lumber Co., of Philadelphia and Camden, and 
Mrs. Baird, have just returned from a trip to 
South America. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 8.—Conditions in the softwood busi- 
ness have grown worse in the last week, but 
hardwood men are more cheerful. Yards are 
not buying except when they have the con- 
sumer’s order in their hands, and are then 
demanding immediate delivery. This policy 
has had the result of putting a great deal 
of western stock in transit, and has sent 
prices down further. City contracts for the 
construction of a new armory and some hos- 
pitals and schools are about to be awarded, 
but otherwise building has come to a stand- 
still. 

A shipment of Polish white spruce, re- 
ceived by Robert W. Forbes (Inc.) about a 
month ago, has nearly all been sold at prices 
approximating those of eastern Canadian 
spruce, and further deliveries will be made 
on a schedule of about four to six weeks after 
orders are received here. The first shipment 
contained a million feet of rough and finished 
lumber, mostly inch and 2-inch. 

Commenting on current intercoastal trade 
conditions, Otis N. Shepard said yesterday 
that specialists in lumber coming from the 
West by boat must prepare themselves for a 
battle to the finish. Mr. Shepard, who is the 
head of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. and 
the Shepard Steamship Co., has been attend- 
ing the Shipping Board conferences. He ex- 
pects rates to go lower, more boats to tie up, 
and the proportion of lumber sold in transit 
to increase, he said. Under the _ present 
agreement between the Shipping Board and 
the intercoastal shippers, the rate for boats 
loading between Dec. 1 and Feb. 1 is $9 a 
thousand feet on orders closed before Jan. 1, 
and open on orders obtained during January. 
Mr. Shepard said that he feared that many 
boats would still be empty on Jan. 1, and 
that the rate would decrease sharply during 
the open period. He also said that one com- 


pany had already attempted to evade the 
agreement by selling all the space in one 
boat to a single shipper, thereby claiming 


that it could reduce the charge, as the boat 
was no longer a common carrier. 

R. S. Kellogg addressed the last meeting 
of the Nylta Club on the subject of “Lumber 
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and Its Uses.” As the feature of the next 
meeting, Roy MacKenzie has secured the 
services of Maj. George W. B. Witten and 
Cameron King. Major Witten is the author 
of “Outlaw Trails,” and Mr. King is a radio 
entertainer. 

Grade marking of lumber will be discussed 
at a general meeting of the New York Lum- 
per Trade Association tonight. The speakers 
will be Frank Alcott, of the National Lum- 
per Manufacturers’ Association, and R. T. 
Titus, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dec. 7.—November was a better month 
than October with at least some of the local 
hardwood yards, and a fair inquiry for stock 
has been coming in so far this month. De- 
cember usually shows a slowing up in trade 
on account of the holidays and inventory 
taking. It is hoped that this year will see 
some increase in stock sold later in the 
month, for delivery after the first of the 
year, as consumers’ stocks are much reduced. 

It is proposed by the director of the city’s 
building department that a fee be charged 
in future, for all building permits issued and 
for checking on the details of new construc- 
tion, alterations and repairs of buildings. 
For small one-story buildings the fee would 
be $2, and a gradual increase would be made 
for each additional 1,000 cubic feet. 

Harry H. Freeman, of the Buffalo Municipal 
Research Bureau (Ine.), addressed the mem- 
bers of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange at the 
weekly luncheon on Dec. 4 and told of the 
various surveys of city departments made 
by the bureau and recommendations for cut- 
ting expenses. 

The Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club is planning to 
hold a Christmas party at the Lafayette 
Hotel on Dee. 21, at which time the annual 
election will also be held. 

A. J. Sine, special representative of the 
George E. Breece Lumber Co., Albuquerque, 
N. M., was a visitor last week. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dec. 9.—With the approach of inventory 


season, country yards in this section have 
begun making a considerable number of in- 
quiries, indicating that dealers will place 
some orders soon for northern pine to be 


delivered shortly after the first of the year. 
If the inquiries are followed by sales it is 
likely that the general practice of the last 
few months—badly mixed orders, with speedy 
shipment specified—will be abandoned and 
shippers will be put to less trouble in mak- 
ing up their consignments. At present, how- 
ever, what buying is being done is chiefly 
in badly mixed lots, combined with a cur- 
tailed demand for box and crating lumber. 
Other industrials are not active in the 
market. With mill stocks at a low ebb for 
this season, any considerable demand would 
be almost certain to send prices upward from 
the low levels at which they have remained 
for months. There are fewer unfilled orders 
on file now than at this time last year. 

New building and repair work has almost 
come to a standstill in the country districts, 
With the advent of cold weather, but some 
small residential building is in progress in 
the Twin Cities and some activity in this 
line is foreseen for the rest of the winter, 
ene of the chief sales arguments of builders 
and contractors being the present low prices 
and the likelihood of advances in the spring. 
Labor costs, at least, they point out, are al- 
most certain to be more than at present. 

Northern white cedar prices, which have 
been at low levels for weeks, will advance 
Sharply sometime after the first of the year, 
Producers are almost unanimous in predict- 
ing. A falling off in buying during the last 
year has resulted in curtailed production. 
Smaller telephone and power companies will 
be forced to purchase stock which they have 


gotten along without in some way or an- 
other. There will be a shortage in some 
items, the manufacturers say. Already a 


Shortage is developing in certain lines of 
white cedar. Some dealers are taking the 
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opportunity offered by low prices to put in 
stocks to meet future demands, although 
most of them are purchasing only for imme- 
diate sale. Although this is inventory season, 
a fair volume of business is being done, con- 
sidering the time of year. There is little 
demand for poles of any size. 

Few actual sales are reported by millwork 
manufacturers, although there have been 
some inquiries. Millwork prices are at low 
levels, and a rise is predicted shortly after 
the first of the year, since, manufacturers 
declare, quotations in some cases are below 
cost of production. Storm sash sales for the 
season are believed to have reached their 
peak, although considerably short of the 
usual figure. 


Warren, Ark. 


Dec. 7.—Bookings of Arkansas mills just 
about equal production; while shipments have 
run 15 percent over production, order files are 
very low. Several mills have announced their 
intention to close down fifteen to twenty days 
for inventory and general repairs. Stocks 
should be further reduced by the end of this 
year. Excessive rainfall, more than ten inches 
in this immediate district, will temporarily 
tie up most small mills which produce largely 
common boards and shiplap, and the general 
feeling is that No. 2 boards will advance in the 
near future. The mills are booking some 
business for Jan. 1 shipment, largely mixed 
car loading. They are asking price advances 
of 50 cents to $1 on orders specifying shipment 
after Jan. 1. Several contract orders were 
placed during the latter part of November, 
covering largely special worked stock for 
shipment at regular intervals during the next 
three to four months. New monthly stock 
sheets show assortments further reduced with 
a limited supply of dry Nos. 2 and 3 boards 
available. Some of the larger mills have had 
to decline orders for straight cars of 8- to 12- 
inch No. 3, surplus stocks having been cleaned 
up during the last thirty days. Some southern 
retail dealers are substituting 6-inch No. 3 
shiplap for the wider widths, on account of 
general scarcity of 8-inch and wider. Prices 
have firmed considerably on these items, Price 
advances have been made, ranging from 50 
cents to $1.50, depending on available stock at 
different mills. A limited amount of railroad 
material has been purchased recently, largely 
9-foot siding, which is sold at $22 to $26, mill 
basis. Additional railroad buying is looked 
for soon after the first of the year, and some 
mills are holding their car material for better 
prices. 

Z. K. Thomas, manager of Southern Lumber 
Co., was recently elected commander of the 
local post of the American Legion. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 7.—Southern pine orders are extremely 
light, particularly from larger centers, with 
inquiries from line yards furnishing the most 
hope. Railroad buying is fairly satisfactory. 
Industrial trade is very light. Bé&better flat 
grain flooring, 1x4-inch, random loading, is 
$27.50@29, quoted by smaller mills; $30.50@ 
31 by larger mills; straight cars of 10-foot 
are $27.50; 12-foot, $27; 16-foot and longer, 
$32.50@33. No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, random 
lengths, small-mill stock and transit ship- 
ment, is $19@20; large-mill stock, $22@23; 
8-, 9- and 10-foot, $17@17.50. No. 2 boards 
and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, small-mill stock, 
are $19@20; transit cars are scarce but 50 
cents cheaper; large-mill stocks are strong at 
$21@21.50. B&better car siding, 1x4-inch, 9- 
foot, is $31; 10-foot, $28. Car lining, No. 1 
common, 1x6-inch, 16-foot, is $27; 18-foot, $30 
for air dried stock and $32 for kiln dried. 

West coast stock is moving very slowly. 
B&better fir drop siding, 1x6-inch, standard 
patterns, is $28.50@29 for Rail B loading; 
straight cars, 16- to 20-foot, $32@32.50. B& 
better flooring, 1x4-inch, flat grain is $27.50@ 
28.50; vertical grain, $38.50 for Rail B loading. 
B&better fir ceiling, %x4-inch, is $23@23.50; 
%x4-inch, $27.50@28.50. No. 1 common fir 
dimension, air dried, no moisture content guar- 
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The timber from 
this district has 
exceptionally fine 

quality and texture. 
It cuts with a good 

percentage of high 
grade lumber. 


Our No. 2 Common and 
Better lumber is very much 
in demand by buyers who 
are seeking real values. 


Write now for quotations on 
any lumber you may need. 


Crater Lake = 
Lumber Co. = 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 
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to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Do Your 
Christmas 
Shopping 


Early, Easily and 
Inexpensively 





CHRISTMAS 


As you are a lumberman, the most 
unique, appropriate and delightful gift 
for you to give is, of course, one of the 
books of Douglas Malloch, “the lumber- 


man poet.” 


Early 


Do it now. Make up a list of those 
you wish to remember, and decide which 
books you wish to give. 


For relatives and friends it will be 
“The Heart Content” or “Come on 
Home,” or both. $1.50, each. 


Easy 
To your son or employes give “Be the 
Best of Whatever You Are.” $1.25. 


To associates in business, “In Forest 
Land,” $1.25, or “Re-sawed Fables,” $1. 


Inexpensive 


One letter, one check and your shop- 
ping’s done. Tell us how many copies 
you want of each book, and they will be 
sent promptly, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Lat Lat Fak Pak Fak Pak ek Fes Fas eg 
Settle That 
Christmas Question 

NOW—EASILY 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me, postpaid, the following 
books by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet”: 

—copies of “The Heart Con- 
emt”. cccccccccccccccccc@ O1.50—G— 


—copies of 
eS gers 


t 





“Come 


on 
veeeeeeeeeee@ $1.50—$— 
—copies of “In Forest Land” @ $1.25—$—— 
—copies of “Be the Best”...@ $1.25—$—— 


—copies of “Re-sawed 
BPM osivdccccdcccesse tt et... 
I enclose check herewith for total $—— 





name 





address 





city and state 
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anty, is $12@13 for kiln dried stock; $9@9.50 
off Rail B list for lengths 22-feet and longer. 
Fir timbers up to 12x12-inch, 40-foot and 
under, full sawn, rough, No. 1 common, are 
$32.50; select common, $34.50; select struc- 
tural, $36.50. 

All prices are f. o. b. St. Louis. 

Hardwood reports indicate further stock re- 
duction and greater curtailment. Sales are 
extremely light, with no price changes. Vol- 
ume of oak flooring sales remain at a low 
level, with some retail dealers casting about 
for weak prices and long-term dating. 

O. H. Campbell, assistant sales manager 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., 
spent a day here last week in consultation 
with George W. Dulany, Decatur, Ill., and John 
H. Hatcher, Kansas City, Mo., representa- 
tives in this territory. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Dec. 7.—Plans are being made to resume 
operation shortly after the first of the year 
at the Lamar Lumber Co., according to Gen- 
eral Manager J. H. Grimmett. After being 
idle for five months, the woods crews of the 
company are again at work and will be 
given steady employment, weather permit- 
ting. The price of lumber is lower than 
when the mill was closed on July 1 and the 
hardwood lumber market remains very poor, 
but the stock on the yards is badly broken. 

Col. A, C. Goodyear, president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., has returned to his 
home in Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. C. Long, jr., sales director of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. and the Bogalusa Paper 
Co., presided at the weekly luncheon of the 
Bogalusa Rotary Club, which was given over 
to a program of music, and an exhibit of 
some of the woodwork of the students of 
the William Henry Sullivan Memorial Trades 
School. 


Shreveport, La. 


Dec. 7.—Larger pine units report business 
rather slow, although they are quoting on 
a large volume of inquiries. Prices show 
little or no change. The larger mills feel 
that they must obtain their present asking 
prices. The smaller units, which have been 
on a somewhat lower price level, have been 
taking on more than their usual volume, 
and are facing the necessity of turning some 
business down or raising their prices, to 
avoid booking too far ahead. Most present 
buyers do not care to have their shipments 
move until after the first of the year. The 
last few weeks there have been almost con- 
tinuous rains, which have interfered with 
making shipments promptly. 

Hardwood volume is rather 
prices are almost unchanged. 


small, and 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Dec. 7.—Mill stock sheets for Dec. 1 indi- 
cate a shortage of all low grades. There is, 
however, a heavy stock of No. 1 common and 
better, and prices on these grades have been 
reduced sharply. The mills have no low 
grades, and for the first time in months ad- 
vances of as much as $2 were made and 
have been paid without complaint. Shippers 
are limiting the quantity of Nos. 2 and 3, 1x4- 
inch flooring they will include in a car. No. 
3 common S2S&CM 1x6-inch, also S4S sheath- 
ing, advanced $1, while No. 3 common 1x8- 
and 10-inch in all workings advanced 50 
cents. All items of 1x3-inch flooring are dull. 
No. 2 drop siding advanced $1, while No. 1 
common and B&better declined $1 to $2, with 
No. 3 common weak. Dimension is sluggish. 
No. 2 common is offered at $10, taking 2x4- 
to 2x12-inch as wanted. No. 1 common 
ranges from $12 to $15, mill, with a few 
items ranging up to $18 for the 18- and 20- 
foot lengths. Kiln dried lath advanced 25 
cents, and air dried as well as green stock 
advanced 10 cents. Shingles are in good de- 
mand and steady. Cypress has held its own. 
A shortage is reported in No. 1 common inch 
cypress other than 1x8-inch. Cypress floor- 
ing and finish are selling well. Hardwood 
stocks are in good shape, but prices are un- 
satisfactory. Oak flooring is slow and there 
is no demand except at unreasonable prices. 
Offers to pay $32 for select and $42 for clear 
white 1x5-inch were rejected by the better 
mills. 

The Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, which 
caters to transit shippers of lumber from 
this section, has established a general agency 
in Birmingham, Lumbermen think this move 


December 12, 193; 
indicates an increase in inquiry from the 
transit shippers and dealers. 


Macon, Ga. 


Dec, 7.—There has been sufficient rain to 
bring temporary relief from the unprece. 
dented drouth and to remove the forest fire 
hazard. 

Roofer shipments are believed to be in 
excess of production, but prices are far from 
satisfactory. Smaller mills continue to op- 
erate at near normal capacity, many Owners 
having no other source of revenue at this 
season. The southern trade is taking the 
bulk of the output, but an occasional ear 
is finding its way into northern markets, 
Some inquiries for delivery after the first 
of the year are being received. 

Placing of liberal orders for longleaf ping 
by the Atlantic Coast Line and other south. 
ern railroads is reported. There is quite a 
movement to railroads in other sections algo, 
Though the orders are limited as compared 
with other years, they are sufficient to keep 
the mills running for some time. Longleaf 
business has been slowly improving during 
the fall, and the outlook is for even better 
business through the winter. There has been 
no advance in prices. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 8.—There is very little change from 
week to week either in the demand for lum- 
ber or the general range of prices. Close 
buyers seem to be able to find some needy 
softwood manufacturers in want of quick 
money who will accept low prices. 

Quotations for D select Idaho white pine 
have looked fairly steady, but there is a 
range of $1.50 in No. 2 common, the bulk 
trading being at $42@43. Ponderosa pine prices 
are very irregular, but the last few days the 
market has looked rather firmer for D select 
and No. 3 common, the best selling grades, 

Striking Boston longshoremen are about 
agreed to accept virtually the same condi- 
tions as are effective in New York, and the 
shipping interests are willing to discharge 
the men whose labor during the last two 
months or so has made it possible for port 
activities to be carried on with very little 
inconvenience for the lumber trade. 

A few weeks ago local wholesalers who had 
visited New Brunswick to look over the sit- 
uation, reported that the winter’s cut would 
not exceed 67,000,000 super feet, but a cut of 
125,000,000 feet is now estimated. 

Frederick R. Moseley, formerly president 
of the old A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., was 
recently appointed manager of the Cypress 


Lumber Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Dec. 7.—Total sales of North Carolina pine 
have been very small. One or two mills have 
been fortunate in booking a cargo order for 
4/4 edge box rough, also some No. 2 edge 
box, and for a cargo order for kiln dried 
roofers going to the New York district. The 
weather continues mild and fairly warm, 
ideal for lumbering of all kinds, as well as 
building, but all consumers of lumber are 
limiting their purchases to bare necessities. 

There has been a little better demand for 
edge 4/4 B&better circular sawn, and buyers 
have paid mill prices after trying hard for 
a reduction. Shipments are wanted imme- 
diately. Inquiries from foreign sources for 
band sawn 4/4 edge, as well as 3-, 4- and 
6-inch widths, have been more numerous. 
Demand for 4/4 B&better stock widths, rough 
and dressed, from the domestic market has 
been very light. There has been a better 
demand for 4/4 B&better bark strips, rough 
and dressed. 

Very little activity has been noticed in the 
4/4 edge box market outside of one cargo 
order placed for 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 edge box, 
kiln dried rough. The price on this particu- 
lar order was not so bad, but rail mills could 
hardly expect to compete with water ship- 
ments to Philadelphia and New York. Box 
makers generally have slowed down their 
production, and are finding competition very 
keen. There have been some inquiries for 
dressed and resawn box lumber, but few 
orders. The retail yards have been buying 
a little more stock box, rough and dressed. 
Prices on box lumber have not changed dur- 
ing the last thirty days. One or two rather 
large sales of pine dunnage were made dur- 
ing the week, and hardwood dunnage is mov- 
ing fairly well, for exports of some commodi- 
ties through this port have been larger. 
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The demand for flooring, thin ceiling and 
other planing mill products has been very 
light. Prices are rather weak, and show 
quite a variation. Kiln dried roofer prices 
have been holding firm. Georgia prices on 
air dried roofers have weakened, but Vir- 
ginia and Carolina mills are firm. Good 
g-inch air dried roofers can be bought today 
at $9.50 f. 0. b. cars Georgia main line rate, 
put a number of mills are holding for 50 


cents more. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 8.—Lumber sales have failed to show 
any distinct improvement, yet mills are very 
optimistic, present dullness being regarded 
as only temporary. Yards and consumers 
eenerally are keeping their stocks at mini- 
maui until inventory has been taken. Judg- 
ing from the tenor of salesmen’s reports, 
yard stocks are going to be the lowest in 
many years at the end of the month. Con- 
siderably higher prices for almost all grades 
of lumber are expected. Mills have allowed 
their stocks to dwindle, by curtailing produc- 
tion to the barest minimum. As a result, 
prices already are showing the effect of re- 
duced offerings. 

Sales to southern yards were more or less 
on a hand to mouth basis last week. Mild 
weather in the middle West has resulted in 
a fair late fall demand, sales managers re- 
port. Inquiry was fairly good from all classes 
of trade, indicating that buyers are watching 
the market closely. 

Industrial inquiry was fairly good last 
week, but sales were in small volume. Fur- 
niture manufacturers were the heaviest buy- 
ers. Other industrial consumers were _in- 
clined to take exceedingly small lots for im- 
mediate shipment. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dec. 5.—The decrease of nearly a million 
dollars in the building permit figures for No- 
vember is being reflected in the business of 
local retail yards. Unsold stocks at San Pedro 
harbor remained at low ebb for the last sev- 
eral weeks, with only a small number of cargo 
shipments arriving. No marked price changes 
have been reported within the last month. 

fecent election of officers of the Orange 
County Lumbermen’s Club resulted as fol- 
lows: Ernest Ganahl, Ganahl-Grimm Lumber 
Co., Anaheim, new president; L. M. Pearson, E. 
K. Wood Lumber Co., Santa Ana, re-elected 
treasurer. New directors are R. Nelson, Buena 
Park Lumber Co., Buena Park; Joe Yahraus, 
Laguna Beach Lumber Co., Laguna Beach; 
Charles Chapman, C. H. Chapman Lumber Co., 
Santa Ana; Guy Tyler, Barr Lumber Co., 
Santa Ana; Grey Skidmore, Skidmore-Bowers 
Lumber Co., Downey; John Strickland, Patten- 
Blinn Co., Fullerton, and Ernest Ganahl, the 
newly-elected president. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Dee. 5.—Inquiry at most local mills shows 
that nearly all will continue operations right 
up to Christmas time, and are only planning 
brief shutdowns for the holidays. The St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. closed all four 
mills this week, and will mot resume for four 
weeks, but with this exception the mills now 
running will continue operations. Most of the 
door plants will close only for Christmas 
Day. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has shut 
down its operations at Rainier and Vail, which 
will remain closed for four months. A system 
of credits for regular employees at company 
stores has been arranged to carry the work- 
ers over until operations are resumed. More 
than 700 men are affected. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Dec. 7.—No improvement is noted in the 
lumber market in the San Francisco Bay 
region. Some mills report a further decline 
in orders and inquiries. Pine and redwood 
interests believe that during the period be- 
tween the November holidays and Christmas 
there should be some increase in business. 
Local manufacturers report that mills are 
operating at 13 percent of capacity. 

tedwood manufacturers are interested in 
bids that will be opened on Dec. 28 by the 
California State Highway department, for 
two bridges in Mendocino and Placer counties 
that call for large quantities of structural 
redwood, 
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WITH THAT MUTUAL 
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It Pays to . 
Prevent Such Fires 


Defective construction wherever there is any element of 
fire hazard is a constant threat of disaster. Flues and 
chimneys should be built for safety first and they should 
be kept at all times in a safe condition for service. To 
make safety sure—to keep fire from filtering through 
into the danger zone—chimneys should be brick, with tile 
flue lining, and any crack or other defect should be 
properly repaired immediately upon discovery. 





Our service to the lumber industry is threefold. By ex- 
pert counsel we help to prevent fire and loss. When 
losses come, we pay every claim fairly and promptly. By 
substantial dividends, we reduce insurance cost. 


Ask any of our companies what that mutual interest 
means for you in fire prevention, in protection against 
fire loss, and in saving in insurance cost. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Central Manufacturers Mutual In- Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
surance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio. of Mansfield, Ohio 







Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire insurance Co., of Philadel- The Lumber 


ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. ees Sent Fh Associa- 


phia, Pa. ance Co., of Boston, Mass. 
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Fire Filters Through 
Defective Flues 
For Heavy Losses 


Most fires are caused by 
human carelessness—some 
thoughtless act with 
matches, cigarettes, greasy 
rags, gasoline or other kin- 
dlers of fire; or failure to 
make needed repairs in 
wiring, fire walls, fences, 
furnace pipes, chimneys or 
flues. Build for safety. 
Keep your plant safe by 
prompt correction of any 
defects, by immediate at- 
tention to any necessary 
repairs, by eternal vigilance 
against carelessness. It pays 
to prevent such fires. 







Mutual Fire Insur- 













MICHIGAN 
On the AuSableRiver © 


MICHIGAN MAPLE 
AND BEECH FLOORING— 


We wish everybody a 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and a 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


HIEF 
SHOPPENAGON 
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Check Over Seidel’s 
Merchandise Chart 


IT'S 100% COMPLETE IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT 








LUMBER MILLWORK 
Fir, Redwood, O Frames, Sash 
Red Cypress, R and Doors, 
Yellow Pine, D Finish and 
Wash. Cedar, Mouldings. 
Cal. Sugar Pine, E * 
Pondosa Pine, R INSULATION 
Oak Flooring, 
Maple Flooring, PLASTER GASE 
Cedar Lining, 
Red Cedar Posts, M ACOUSTICAL 
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umber P 
Stained Wood = WALL FINISH 
Shingles D e 
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ASPHALT FLOOR FINISH 
Shingles C LAWN FURNITURE 
Roll Roofing A e 
Brick Siding R PLYWOOD iN 
SISALKRAFT S Fir & o-vee 


. 
WALL BOARD FIR WALLBOARD 


Let Seidel Supply Your Needs 
With “‘Seidel’s Sudden Service” 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








E. W. Behlke, of the Bemidji Wood Products 
Co., Bemidji, Minn., called at the offices of 
Chicago lumbermen early this week. 


John D. Collins, of the John D. Collins Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, Wash., is visiting in the mid- 
dle West. He is accompanied by Mrs. Collins. 


Col. W. A. March, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
president of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, has been enjoying a brief vacation in 
New Orleans, La. 


George Vesey, of the John I. Shafer Hard- 
wood Co., South Bend, Ind., spent the early 
part of the week in Chicago and called on 
friends in the local lumber trade. 


Robert E. Slaughter, of Yakima, Wash., 
president of the Cascade Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Monday and visited local lumbermen. 
He left Monday night to return home. 


Altamonta Smith, of Memphis, Tenn., sales 
manager of the Chapman & Dewey Lumber 
Co., spent a couple days early this week in 
Chicago, calling at local lumber offices. 


Elmer Way, of the Kerry & Way Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, Mich., visited 
friends in the lumber trade in Chicago this 
week. He was accompanied by his son, Justin. 


George A. Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber 
Co., St. Mary’s, Idaho, was in Chicago Tuesday 
on his way to the East, and called on friends 
in the local lumber trade. He will return in 
a week, on his way home. 


James G. McNary, of the Cady Lumber Cor- 
poration, McNary, Ariz., and Arthur J. Mc- 
Quatters, receiver for the organization, are 
spending the week in Chicago on business, and 
called at local lumber offices. 


A bronze plate on a granite boulder marks 
the spot on the Colville Indian Reservation 
where Thomas D. Stimson, Seattle lumberman 
and aviation leader, met his death April 26. His 
widow and four children placed the plate Nov. 
28. There was no ceremony. 


Although his party bagged plenty of ducks 
while hunting at Lake Arthur, La., Ross W. 
Slater, of Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the 
Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co. (Inc.), had 
to return home empty-handed, for the weather 
was too warm to ship the birds. 


After nearly a year of illness, Ben F. Howe, 
of the Acushnet Sawmills Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., is getting about again, and is expected to 
take a prominent part in discussions at some of 
the lumber trade association conventions, of 
which there will be several in this section dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 


E. A. Seitz, for the last six years manager of 
the Eclipse Lumber Co.’s yard at Anamosa, 
lowa, has been transferred to the company’s 
headquarters at Clinton, Iowa, and will have 
charge of the retail division. Succeeding him 
at Anamosa will be’ Mr. Kiesberg, for twelve 
years the firm’s manager at Plainsfield, Iowa. 


Headed by Maj. E. G. Griggs, a delegation 
from the Tacoma (Wash.) Chamber of Com- 
merce last week attended the meeting of the 
western division of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce at Spokane. Major Griggs, presi- 
dent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., is 
the only westerner who is a director of the na- 
tional body. 


H. W. Galbraith, of the Foxworth-Galbraith 
Lumber Co., Amarillo, Tex., returning from the 
President's conference on home ownership in 
Washington, was in Chicago this week. He 
reported gratifying success in making collec- 
tions at his company’s yards and said they were 


looking for a good year in 1932. He is stilj 
working on his plans for better homes and re. 
modeling old homes. 


Charles Proebstel, of Santa Fe, N. M., presi- 
dent of the Builders’ Supply Co., is leading the 
way in a generous plan to care for fifty needy 
families of Santa Fe and vicinity this winter. 
The supplies to be provided include provisions 
in such quantities as 400 sacks of flour, 800 
pounds of coffee, 2,000 pounds of sugar, and 
so on. The lumberman will furnish a half, and 
another merchant and the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society will each furnish one fourth, of the sup- 
plies. 


H. A. Brandmeir, of Unalaska, Wash., sales 
manager of the Carlisle Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Tuesday. He had been visiting his 
sales representatives in the East. Visiting with 
H. E. Woodcock, of the Tri-State Lumber & 
Shingle Co., one of his local sales connections, 
he said that he noticed a better feeling in the 
trade in the East, especially characterized by 
an increased number of inquiries. From Chicago 
Mr. Brandmeir went to Milwaukee, Wis., to 
visit a brother before returning home. 


Waite Embree, who is associated with his 
father, E. E. Embree, in the retail lumber busi- 
ness conducted under the latter’s name at 
DeKalb, Ill., spent Friday of last week in 
Chicago. He was accompanied by his wife, who 
did some Christmas shopping while Waite made 
a number of business calls, including a pleasant 
visit at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBeER- 
MAN. Mr. Embree is an alert young lumber- 
man, as might well be expected from his train- 
ing in the business conducted by his father, who 
for years has held a high place among the 
prominent and successful retailers of the State. 


Lionel J. Phillips, of Chicago, sales manager 
of the Harbor Plywood Corporation, returned 
last week from a trip to Memphis, Tenn., At- 
lanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., and other strate- 
gic points in the South, to survey trade condi- 
tions. They were quiet, he found, but there is 
no depression talk in his organization. “There 
is always,” he told an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative Monday, “one especially popular 
topic for conversation. A few years ago it was 
prohibition. Now it is the depression. But 
I’ve told our men in the last few weeks that 
we've got to forget it, and stop telling mourn- 
ful tales of low-price sales to each other and to 
customers. Business will be rotten as long as 
we talk that way. Now is the time for a sales- 
man to show how good he really is, and get 
every decent order he can, even if it’s only a 
dollar. Over the United States as a whole, 
business is much better in recent weeks, and 
the trade feels better.” 


Jim Sanders, of the Shelden-Sanders Lumber 
Co., Charlotte, Mich., had some explaining to 
do recently, when he returned from his annual 
trip to the north woods to hunt deer. “Where's 
the venison?” his friends demanded, and like 
many another hunter this year he had to tell 
them he didn’t bring it back with him. Buck 
deer were very scarce this year, he said, and 
it was reported that there has been much com- 
ment at Mackinaw and St. Ignace to the effect 
that this year there were fewer cars coming 
back across the straits with a deer or two 
fastened on than for many years. The State 
legislature will probably change the legal limit 
this winter. Mr. Sanders said he saw many 
does and fawns, but very few bucks. “TI shot 
one,” he recounted, “but I didn’t kill him. I 
downed him hard, but I could see he wasn't 
dead. I tried to reload, but on the first day 
out I had broken a little- spring in my rifle, 
and I had to reload by hand, which was slow. 
Anyhow you can’t work fast when you try to 
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hurry, in a case like that. I heard him get 
up, and he took a jump or two before I could 
shoot again, and then I missed.” In_ other 
years, however, he did not miss, as he has 
ample proof in the fine specimens he has 
mounted in the lumber office. 


Young European Lumbermen Studies 
American Methods 


A young lumberman from Denmark, who has 
been spending some time in the U nited States, 
studying some of the details of lumber manu- 
facture, was in Chicago this week on his way 
back home. Dan Bjoerner is the son of L. 

3joerner, who has been engaged in the lumber 
business in Copenhagen, Denmark, for many 
years. Having completed his college a 
tion, Dan Bjoerner, before entering his father’ 

business, determined to better fit himself as a 
pre ictical lumberman, by devoting considerable 
time to a study of American methods. Mr. 
3joerner has visited the laboratories devoted 
to forest products, but most of his time has 
been spent at the mills where he has been par- 
ticularly interested in studying the problems 
incident to the proper seasoning of lumber. 

Mr. Bjoerner was a pleasant visitor at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN while in 
Chicago. Although this was his first visit to 
the office, he is quite familiar with the publica- 
tion, his father having been a subscriber for a 
number of years. Mr. Bjoerner said that re- 
ports from Copenhagen indicate that the lum- 
ber industry there is in a condition quite simi- 
lar to that of the industry in the United States, 
and while he felt that this is not the most op- 
portune time for a young man to get into the 
business, he is looking forward with pleasant 
anticipation to this connection, and he hopes to 
make good use, in connection with their own 
business, of the information he has developed 
during his lengthy stay in the United States. 


American Poultry baliesieg | in Good 
Health, Thank You 


Lusty crowing of prize roosters, the “I want- 
attention” gobble of huge turkeys, the noisy ex- 
postulations of bellicose geese, the din of bark- 
ing dogs that don’t bite, the “slup-slup-click” 
of performing bears drinking milk from bottles 
like babies for the edification of onlookers who 
bought the milk, the business-like attitude of 
twenty-pound rabbits doing their eating. the 
sleepy indifference of porcupine and mink, and 
the marvelous capacity for attention to minute 
detail evidenced by the mother monkey examin- 
ing (with both hand and eye) the back of her 
offspring’s head, the baleful glare of the hawk, 
and the disconcerning stare of the great horned 
owl—those are some of the impressions one 
gathered last week at the annual Chicago Colli- 
seum Poultry Exposition. Attendance exceeded 
that of last year, which far exceeded that of 
the preceding year. Besides the poultry show 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


the fox and fur show and the pet show were 
added attractions, but poultry held the center of 
interest. Farmers attending the International 
Live Stock Show usually made it a point to 
take in the poultry show, also. 

When a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN questioned Secretary - Manager 
Harvey C. Wood about the status of the poul- 
try industry he turned to Prof. Frederick H. 
Stoneburn, of Watertown, N. Y., who was at 
the information desk, and said, “You can tell 
him better than any other man in the country.” 
Professor Stoneburn admitted that the poultry 
industry, like others, has just passed through a 
crisis, but declared that it is progressing the 
most satisfactorily of practically all the agricul- 
tural specialties. In the two-year period just 
closing poultry meat has been quite satisfactory 
in price, and, though eggs are slow, meat rep- 
resents about 40 percent of the income from 
the flock. 

“Egg prices are now a few cents below nor- 
mal, but,” and he stressed this point particu- 
larly, “production costs have so greatly de- 
creased that the margin of profit obtained by 
the efficient poultryman is as great as, or pos- 
sibly greater than, that of last year.’ He ex- 
plained that some commercial poultrymen have 
got out of the business because of lack of capi- 
tal to see them through, or lack of knowledge 
of the business, or lack of courage, and many 
of these are now seeking to get back in. Some 
new housing will be needed. 





Located in New Gunton 


The Lounsbury & McCrory Lumber Co. now 
is located in its new quarters at 2452 South 


- Loomis Street (not 242 South Loomis as was 


shown in the Nov. 28 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN), and announces that it is better 
situated, with better facilities and larger shed, 
yard and office space to take care of its cus- 
tomers in anything in hardwoods. This com- 
pany makes a specialty of supplying Balsa to 
users of that wood and has developed an active 
demand in the insulation, airplane and novelty 
trades. 





Thousands View Retailer's 


Exhibit at Show 


New Orveans, La., Dec. 7.—Thousands of 
visitors at the annual Home Furnishings Show, 
held in the Municipal Auditorium from Dec. 1 
to 6, viewed the exhibit of the Madison Lumber 
Co., retail building material supply dealer, with 
resultant awakened interest in modern touches 
for the home and a substantial number of orders 
for the exhibitor. The Madison exhibit, attrac- 
tively prepared with Lucas paints, Curtis wood- 
work, Masonite flooring, Master Built kitchen 
and breakfast nook facilities, and selected items 
of interest to the home owner, was topped with 
its sign entitled “Now—Modernize Your Old 
Home—Build Greater Re-sale Value With 
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Exhibit of Madison Lumber Co. at annual New Orleans Home Furnishings Show, Dec. 1-6 
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Lower Cost—Madison 721 S. 
Claiborne Avenue.” 

The Home Furnishings Show is an annual 
exhibit of appropriate accessories to furnishing 
the home, including furniture, floor coverings, 
draperies and other decorative embellishment, 
and electrical equipment now commonly found. 
The show is sponsored by the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. In the 1931 show there were 
twenty-four co-operating exhibitors with a total 
of 60 booths. The show was staged in the 
exhibit hall of the Municipal Auditorium. Ad- 
mittance was by complimentary tickets dis- 
tributed through the firms taking part in the 
event. 


Lumber Co., 





CHICAGO 


IT PAYS 
TO DEAL 


That’s the way to get better 
values and quicker shipments. 


Take advantage of our mix- 
ed car service on orders for 
Cypress. 

Special attention givento LCL 
orders and shipments. 


Write now for prices. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 


WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Phone Randolph 1069 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
‘Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 











Kiln Dried 


and Air Dried ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 











A Real Sales Help For Lumbermen 
Try It For 60 Days FREE—No Obligation 


Hundreds of new buyers 
are listed in each new edi- 
tion of the Red Book and 
many others are announced 
by us TWICE a week as 
— they start in 









business. Red 
m, Book credit rat- 
# ings and reports 
are recognized by 
lumbermen as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pamph- 
let No. 49-S and 
rates, also the 
details of the 60 
day FREE Trial 


offer. 

Our Collection 
Department has 
had many years 
of: experience collecting lum- 
bermen’s accounts and will 
be glad to assist you. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 




















O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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No. 4, 4- 20°. . ° arse 30.00 +444 ons 47.00 as follows: $s Statistical Bu- during en Pine ee re parte . Ms Dr 
y . . = 5 2 Vv Aver: ie =6pe io “haere I > ‘ 
cont. © semen, 1x4 Ry bgp 37.00 et ai —— Grain Plooring ee AEF 5 : a Dec. 1-7 SS ws 
hich ee an i x4” s&btr ee an aes baked on on lusive. f 
8-foot, is $26.00. contain 20 hn 4- to 20- ame Seeeehrs $24.25 . yry Cc D Quotations vi Nee on a wholesale Fi 
——* 6-16’— *"awar. . of 4- to 5/4x4” : : : ee eeee 22.50 $15.75 ‘ Seniteun ar orders. ' or 
“a r e ” a 23. 25 nile SELEcTs S2 s 
age $66.00 Sesto 10” 12” Flat ‘o 25 tects 82 or 48— a Pine 
ES aggre: 62.00 64. +4 oi. -00 $81.00 1x4” ...... wai Flooring C select 1x8” 5/4x6” 6/4x6” 
wer G/aase tn: 60.00 62.00 14 00 77.00 1x6 sont has ; , 14.50 14.5¢ D alae [err oe & war. & ae Be 
add Fo: o-tees in No. 2 5.00 715.00 19.00 50 = ; at ae : 55 $46.68 dr. = 
add $6: 8-inch, add $6: Fe add $6; 6-i » Mixea ante 14.50 nip SHop S2S— wees 24.96 2816 ‘ Sh 
12-inch, add $8; "No: tee The 13-inch: 1x4” «6.44. wlecring Beli $26.1: No. 2 on . 
, .'N -in inch, : | eat a 26. 817 95 No. 3 
*Contai ; No. 4, add for ch, add $7.50; z , $10 Co Latah Na 223 iI $17.95 g - Ni 
ins 40 r all wid 5. 4? c $10.00 MMONS S2 27 +¢¢ $12.85 
Specfied to 50 percent D&better ths, $4. | “x4” --- eiling Ns S2 or 4S— 16.83 13.72 
better and a Sakeinen dhe ead Miho mies 13.75 12.75 1x 8” Al No. 1 : i : 
lengths, SS oe for 16-foot eS 1 and " Dee 14.50 123-75 are ao ane $24.20 $19.2 2 No. 3 Ni 
- - ’ . *** | No. 4 common S: 29 A ‘ 
$1: for 10 18- and Ng rg Fag ty 7 L0G... see, Pp Siding, 1x6” \. | Ne. 4 common 82 or 48 Rt 2470 13-10 
ee ge. eee Sees & , $2; other lengths, T eveeeees 16.75 13.75 W RG... op Ne 
6-inch, Lea. for in ixi2-inch, add $4" All wc ceeeeeee 15.50 14.75 Seuzcrs 82 Idaho White Pin ee on 
(2-inch $1: for 10- and cot in 4-, 5- and F cece 1h so ere s S2 or 4S— e 
eenen i $1. and 12-foot in 10- = inish, Kiln Dried and § . 10.25 ah eed 1x8” 5/4x4” 6/4x4 
8 ding 1 — urfaced Select AL x & Ww 1 : > x ” 
foot, but n %-inch, odd le | B&better 1x6” 1x8” D select AL...... $45.20 g ey & wad 
10- ° not over 20 : ngths, 3- to 2 ooeceenee 4 PY 7s 1x1 y ed C : es eeu es 29 2 $67.1 4 ’ 
pabine 4. inch. .$2 percent shorter ee Common 2A capes $40.00 OMMONS S2 or 4S— ” 52.00 $54.00 = 
6-inch. $22.00 E., 4- inch J 1x6” s and Shiplap 1x 8” A No. 1 J 
Lath, spruce a 2. 00 tal $16.00 | NO 1 ++ ait 1x8” ixte” 1x 8° AL. ......., $3175 No. 2 ail 
or t-toot: No i. 366 16.08 | No. 2 ....... 0.50 $11.25 $12 ow dxi2" i ee ee => | $17.38 
soso. te | No 3 ose 5.20 i “aa “sas TLR A, gy pe: N 
>: 3.75 ~ 7.00 . Oe 010 87 vi 
WISCONSIN H | No. 1, 2” tl Dimension — cove SELECTS S2 or _ or Pine any N 
| 7 eS hick— — ; 
Followin EMLOCK 12’ 14’ 1x8” 5 ” N 
Wo. 1 g are f. o. b. ” $10.7 16 18’ 0’ » ¢ B&better / & wdr 5/4x8 6/4x8” 
Hemlock Boards, ee Wis., prices: on 10.25 : ety = $11. 75 » $12.25 tae 2& 24" 26-32" C ek on vite be $90.00 & wadr. & war. th 
ix 4” . 8 10 . . 8”. 10.25 10 ro 11.50 11.50 1150 c D select Al Pedecigaiaeth tai ue phate > eae ce 
7 6” ssaveedttresves $19.50 9, eet Bis +44 43.56 11.00 ie : 1.50 11.50 $13. 00 $16.2 50 | SHop S2S Rare eonle nae cece $57.75 ce 
am, Conreozeoreress 23.00 yy 1.50 2”. 10.50 11.25 >> 275 11.5 4 6.50 5/4 wiggent N gti sah 
SE eatiniptrentetenaphes, 24.00 yey 25.50 2x4", 8’, $9 — 11.25 18.00 12 +4 oy 50 16.50 te aad bbaaeeate een No. 2 No.8 
i ecreateltiaatetnan<iozs 26.50 oF be 26.50 7 , , 3.405 10’, $10 er i: s 2.00 16.50 nae, Seeeeaeen setae 34.5 $23.37 -o Ww 
Trrereer yee 27.50 29 vandom— 2x4” Pi 25; 2x6”, 10’ pe sete teense s-09 23.0 Ri 
For shipla 27.50 28.50 -00 No. 2 95 2x6” 2x8” ost |} §8=|=|— i on 43.23 27. 4 
prices on p or flooring, aad 30.00 | No. 3 es 5 $6.00 $5 2x10" 2x12” Larch 27.63 Sc 
No. 1 dnd boards. 50 cents to . Reem 3°50 5.50 $7.75 $6.00 No. 1 dimensi and Douglas Fir 
Dimension, 81S1E a: Wo. 1 Comm tee cows Sete No. 1 je a 2x4” At. . 
ox 4” 8’ , _ 3x3 to 4x12" to 20’ on Timbers No. 3 commo n 2x6&8” prscsesesseses $14.63 - 
ay Se0rentees $24.50 soit 12&14’ 16’ 5x5 to 12x13” o 20’, surfaced n S2 or 4S 1x8” AT see eeeees 13.16 
2x 8” seaeeseene 22.50 at 50 $24. 50 $25. 50 5x5 to 12x12” = “; rough : wserua ee $1 1.75 TN ile BD oa 14 54 
mage (oc feeees aoe Site oases 38:5 » 40’, surfaced ......... 50.09 WEST 
Be BR Be Be Ee sk saad nee sec ua] COAST LOGS 
0. 2 ‘an 0 ; . : dry .... veret 
ef No. 1. dimension, deduct 29.00 29.50 intact. dain cee: Ia aes ong baked Everett, Wash., Dec. 5—List pri P 
$3.00 fr ’ Fiat G . $2. Fir: N List F 
om price 1x4” rain Car Si 25 : No. 1, $18; No. 2 ist prices of logs: 
oe acaba ding, 9 or 18’ Cofer: Shinsic | 0. 2, $15; No, 3 oti 
~ ha leichet diecetahdadeetarabsecsbarta $20@21. 1ingle logs, $11&12: 3, $10. 
St ne ie anit: $19.00 Semleck: 7 : &12; lumber logs 
coe OS Seruce: i am 2, $9.50@11.50: No. 3 . 7 
No. 1, $17@18; No = s o. 3, $9@11. 
+ $1 - No. 3, $9. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


seattle, Wi Wash., Dec. 5.—Following are prices 
direct to the trade, on carload or part carload 
lots, f. o. b. mill, all prices being based on 
four bundles to the square, and shingles mixed 
with fir lumber being 10 cents higher than 
these prices: 


New Grades 
Washington-Oregon Mills— Per Square 
24” 

Royals, a dpenihkkisaneaawdeecy $2.33 @ 2.80 
Di © cnc npendeaneedarvearete 1.80 @ 1.90 
Ma, BS ccccccecccevevecesesccoses asecreseve 

tions, 18”— 

— r ees RIE eee ee 1.80 @ 2.25 
i © occ esaaee sew eeedkveven 1.15 @ 1.35 
Me Gace cireiwlieeneh aioe ewe 1.10 @ 1.20 

100. 1, XXXXX Perfects ........ 1.50 @ 2.00 
Wo. 3 or All CHEAT... sccecsecvers 1.35 @ 1.65 
No. 2, OF CO oN rite aneenee eee 1.35 
No. 3 or 10” clear or better..... 90 @ 1.25 

Dimensions, 5/2, 5x16”— 

No. 1 CE Pe ae 
No. err Te rrre Tt TT eT 1.554 1.75 

British Columbia Mills— 

Royals, 24”— 7" 
No. 1 a eero eT ere re rrr wren 
TR ia wont aa ae enn ead oaaad 1.80 @ 
Pe cer cewisetawaatecnbease BeoeMaNdon 

Perfections, 18”— 

1 Ra eared e ear 1.80 @ 1.96 
NE a: ct a. iat a aR a en ian ade a 1.00 @ 1.10 
SE op rkeuneeeneretrdwietrdree. eaxbunnwes 
No. 1, XXXXX Perfects....... 1.65 @ 1.70 
Me 2 oF BE CRs s caccesecaes 1.25 @ 1.35 
No. 3 or 10” clear or better..... 90 @ .95 

Dimensions, 6/2, 5x16" ....cccece 1.45 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Dee. 5: 


Flooring 
ind” 1x4” 
Edge a el ae Seer $50.50 
Flat grain—Bé&better ....... 26.00 26.00 
a scavanegeeeine eee kee 23.00 23.50 
ME 2B bwke ace hw wee wae 16.00 16.00 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”....... $27.50 
Drep siding, BGdetter, 156" «0 cscdccesvs 27.00 
Finish and Moldings 
Finish, B&better, 1x! NS re tare we aha ted $42.00 
Finish, B&better, 5 1x5&10" re ey ee 58.00 
Case and base, 1x5  — rae eer 42.00 
Discount on moldings, 15%” and under... 60% 
Pas” OU pwacdiweawte conde nunus 45% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”......... $25.00 
Boards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10, 18&20’...... ss Bee 
Se, WU We. WE ita oo a vate 6 wre ere 14.00 
Dimension 
me, 1, BuO™, 26+ wed WO oo occ coven vn sc SRE 
we Bae GME EE bscs cee vecscsces 19.00 
Ree dae ecaekeeeeara 28.00 
No. 2, 2x4 is 8 ere errr 14.00 
BOSe ¢ Ee SO Oe, abcnc beaten os cenmes 16.00 
Lath 
No, 1 RRS ee acieweoehamen heen ees $2.75 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. re following cross 
tie prices prevail f. o. b. St. Louis: 


Untreated S’th’n 
White Southern Heart 


' Oak SapPine Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9” face. .$1.10 $0.90 $1.75 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8”, 8” face.. 1.00 .80 1.45 
No. 3; 6x8”, 8" 8” face.. .90 -70 1.23 
No. 2 6x7”, +f 7, es <a -60 1.07 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6” face.. .70 .50 .89 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 
cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 
cents less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 
5 Ties Plank 
EI aha Gok eo et aoa $34.00 $32.00 
I i ia Gatti 31.00 sone 
a ~e sap pine, untreated— . 
(:(iktveeeeee ches Tense .00 
Dense nkancwaes Keetnsewewne 27.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 5.—The following are 
Prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
Ol) $43.00 MED scvate init alined $17.00 
1x4—10” iE eae wneee 21.00 
55.00 * Riekaatb ae pine 22.00 
Bevel siding— i EP 24.00 
ae $19.00 BORES7E occ "aa 
%x6”, Mat er. 20.00 Oe ete a ees 


Lat 00 
Vert. gr. 25.00 Green box 11. Coals: 00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


lollowing are typical average f. o. bk. Nor- 
folk prices received during the week ended 
Dec. 5, as reported by the North Carolina Pine 
Association: 





Rough 
Edge 4/41— 
ER ne Te a ae $32.80 
aaa ere re te ere eee 
Se RS, “Wire. ows aa de qe hiue ates Shwe gun ete wie aie we 15.40 
“Ra Vn nGk he eC esa Waele cela eae 12.50 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
I eee re rere aaa a ree pies 
nt Sie Sei aS 36.00 Ree ae ateul 
Ee ccccwcsesen Cee  B36.70 816.20 $16.25 
SC ae awe ecealelows 36.80 TT iéme ecee 
ola teers ree 37.95 28.55 16.75 14.85 
RE °- scanea acae ea 10.05 32.60 17.95 15.50 
Sl. Aare 36.50 21.65 16.05 
Kdxe &better— 
DNS calgon eh ae efit ar aha atk ae (eh a gladudte, a enetalaniatehlecets $37.30 
OR efi ate a ak ot cars ve ocala had aaah aa 51.05 
! 2d +d a cid ae ae A eb een ela eae 55.30 
ee ai btirs wae ek wate tactile Sch ke hig eveiararace cae a 39.50 
Bark Strips—- 
Pe Oe”  scaesw eek enepecnnd ae hews $24.40 
IN ceca srl ni Gap Rh Binh la rea aCe ale Sekai a 10.50 
Dressed 
214" & 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
ER geen ne ee rere $31.95 $30.50 
No. 1 common, res 28.10 27.05 
Mo. 3 COMNMBOM, $28" 6écccaccs 18.45 18.10 
B&better, bark strip partition..........§ 25.45 
Box bark etrip, Gremeed....ccccccvcveses 14.35 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
Be | ante ie ova ace Uk waa we saa cc an ee tae $16.90 
Mt fa rk 6a os aac orth ain’ soak aoe dw ne eraew are 17.45 
ES. Shs) Ginle a GO ata ean ee aw oink Bate 18.05 
REE” Sacnéac scene Warne cemaees eee ae cee 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. 5.— Prices for red 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, 14-inch 


Clear soa “B_” 

RN 5. 66dcsdwe wena $20.00 $18.00 $15.00 

NID aa ercssncscoleva nae ae 24.00 20.00 17.00 

De aos a0niies awn 24.00 19.00 17.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 

%inch % inch 

a. Tr er Terr $39.00 $26.00 

DP + trveveiens saawenceees 48.00 38.00 

DE 4. wese eaaweoeeenaneaaee 60.00 55.00 

Finish, B&better 

82S or S4S 

or Rough 

Bt <0 +60bsGr cus aekawackedwaeekeaee $ 45.00 

De cette onnstntentdeneane a pameeee 50.00 

SE $0se0senbuwkes hav hen Ganiewe ens 65.00 

DE ck6deweceh ceeGeseessas seca erees 85.00 

DE siheieeenenudenewenseweseoneeeen 90.00 

BE Kid ceCC adh Eee ceeneensenseus ein 95.00 

DE. ta verebas ered ceeneaneceans ooewas 100.00 

rf El —B eee Saline ath 105.00 

Clear Ceiling or Plooring, One Side V or B 
Se Ms cna dnie eae eine aie oe ee 0 $80.00 
Ss: Oe Br eveanceenes Re es a a 40.00 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x38” and under.......cccccces ed 

Ss... ... frre 45 


For 50,000 feet or more additional discount eG 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 


100 lin. ft 
LF nccccccccecccveccevevescoeceeoccese $0. 
ST occ on cnn r 0000000 00000640060 00e es oe 38 
THY ccccccccccce Cecccccccce cvcccccccces 26 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 


f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 
AsH— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No. No. 3 
i re $47-49 $37-39 $28-29 $20- a oie-i¢ 
, 55-57 45-47 33-35 22-28 15-16 
|, ae 60-62 50-62 38-40 25-26 15-16 
7 ne 70-72 60-62 43-45 28-80 15-16 
BircH— 
er 50-52 35-37 25-26 19-21 14-15 
|; ee 53-55 38-40 28-30 21-22 15-16 
4 58-60 43-45 34-36 23-24 14-15 
_. 65-67 50-52 40-42 30-32 14-15 
i 73-75 58-60 53-55 45-47 
eee 78-8 63-65 58-60 50-52 
ee 128-133 113-118 98-103 ee 
eseee 43-44 33-3 23-24 17-18 
4, ee 43-44 33-34 23-24 17-18 
Thin 4/4. 43-44 33-34 23-24 


Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 oa -_ 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $24-25 


For select red, add $10. 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $50-52; one and ‘two face ‘clear, 


$38-40; 1x5- inch, two face clear, $60-62, one 
and two face clear, $48-50. 


ee 45-47 35-37 25-26 17-18 14-15 
|, 50-52 40-42 30-32 21-22 15-16 
ee 60-62 50-52 35-37 23-24 14-15 
Ot ae 60-62 60-52 35-37 28-30 14-16 
Sort ELM— 
AS No. 1&sel No.2 No.3 
i ee 40-42 28-30 20-21 17-18 
, So 47-49 35-37 22-23 19-20 
ear 47-49 35-37 22-23 20-21 
| aaa 50-52 35-37 25-26 20-21 
Rock ELM— 
AS Sel No.1 No.2 No.3 
i Oe 80-82 55-57 25-26 16-17 
|, = 85-87 60-62 30-32 18-19 
ae 90-92 65-67 30-32 19-20 
is warns 95-97 75-77 38-40 25-26 
Se 105-107 85-87 62-54 ania 
a 115-117 95-97 67-59 30-82 
Basswoop— 
ee 48-50 38-40 26-28 20-21 14-15 
S| 51-53 41-43 30-32 22-23 15-16 
', eer 55-57 45-47 33-35 22-23 15-16 
| ee 60-62 50-52 38-40 22-23 15-16 
4, Seer 68-70 58-60 48-50 35-37 
i. oS 78-80 68-70 58-60 40-42 


Keystock, “16 No. l1&better, a 57; or on 
grades, FAS, $65-67; No. 1, $45- 47; 5/4 No. 
1&better, $60- 62; or on grades, FAS, $70-72; 
No. 1, $50-52. 

One and two face clear 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $45-47; 1x5-inch, $50-52. 


| ee 60-62 45-47 33-35 23-25 12-13 
*, 65-67 50-52 38-40 28-30 13-14 
2, 70-72 55-57 45-47 30-32 13-14 
_. See 80-82 65-67 50-52 35-37 13-14 
HarD MAPLE— 
_, 48-50 38-40 28-30 20-22 11-12 
>: ee 58-60 43-45 30-32 22-24 13-14 
i eee 63-65 48-50 32-34 24-26 13-14 
| er 63-65 48-50 32-34 26-28 13-14 
ee 78-80 63-65 48-50 35-37 
eee 93-95 78-80 58-60 40-42 
oO eee 143-145 128-130 108-110 ee 
Harp MapLE RovuGH FLooRING STocKkK— 
No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 
ee $28-30 $20-22 $14-15 
De. keeishanneeeeaa sane - 32 22-24 16-17 
OEE secceneesneeaces eee .. 24-26 16-17 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and better 
Oe cicctenwie eed keekeasnses een 33-35 
BD «e<+sceneetecanasweeteusenate + 
No. 1 No. 8 
eee $62. S4 $f2- 4 $42- 44 $30: - Fo $14-15 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 





APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 7.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 


palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 
4/4 5&6/4 8/4 

DE i besactennn $95@100 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 60@ 65 70@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 38@ 40 
Ne. & G6@h..... 20@ 22 24@ 26 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy ... 35@ 38 55@ 57 60@ 62 

PLAIN RED OAk— 
ae 75@ 82 80@ 85 90@100 
No. 1 com.&sel. 38@ 50 52@ 55 58@ 62 
me ORs ces 28@ 30 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 27@ 30 28@ 30 





CHESTNUT— 
Pe ketene sas 70@ 75 80@ 85 90@ 95 
ek, 2 OOM cscs 42@ 46 61@ 65 61@ 65 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 21 20@ 21 20@ 21 


No. 2 com... 25@ 28 29@ 32 33@ 35 


- eee 28@ 32 30@ 33 35@ 37 
PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1 


18” & wdr...130@135 140@145 160@155 
Pe bs hae ions 85@100 105@115 320@130 
Saps & sel.... 60@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 
| i ye 40@ 45 50@ 55 55@ 60 
re 28@ 30 32 35 88@ 40 
ee wks 22@ 24 26 28 27@ 29 

MAPLE— 
eee 70@ 75 75@ 783 78@ 80 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 H+ 4 55 57 60 
No. 3 COM...-- 33@ 36 38 41 39@ 43 
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SALES 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 





December 12, 1931 





Following were average prices received for southern hardwoods during the week ended Dec. 1, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GumM— Rep OAk— 
ES Se | ee orc. mee coe e 71.50 sn oe MON. - Saiesieeleats paeevasudawe. ekewe adden 
No. 1&sel. 40.00 2.00 Ss - &)) (a Pin. FAS... 57.25@ 65.50 70.00 63.00@ 75.25 71.75@ 85.00 
NRE SA ee Gest ee re Sa ar ye ee ee No. 1&sel. 39.00@ 42.50 43.25 48.00 53.25 
a ee SUG MOD. cccrecwseahn Sbeenedawesd <aeren ewer No. 1 com, 46.75 42.00 46.75 
. u i iia Dee Se Croxiansanwed caeaecteeeee xs 
Sap GuM— cam Wain. “ rae poet ees eens 
Qtd. FAS ee ee 41.75 @ 49 95 50.50 41.75 @ 50.50 PB om — SOCOEHOREERSES “O86 BG eee O86 60.75 66.75 
No. 1&sel, 28.75 29.00 29.00@ 31.00 29.75@ 35.50 oe 
Pin. FAS, oe. Wweemy. B50  j i  c80sectesccs ee) re 
13”&wdr. 46.00 nce eeanbaaie Sac abecatd ety  “aeiiuun’erae enna POPLAR— 
FAS .... 33.50@ 37.50 39.75@ 46.50 46.50 47.50 Pe es Ot) > cea eae Bekawaideiee eee hun cee 
No. 1&sel. 25.25@ 29.00 28.00@ 29.75 ............ 37.50 ae oe No i, Pi he, ME OT CE EE ee 
Gi Since s REO WOOO sxe csceccess Bee BEBO kvccacwesvdes Po Dees DOE DOE Fiescenswean cdRbpneeeens> Saenes 
BLack GumM— i No. 2-B.. 23.75 Soctweenwamer  aahanths saci 
Tee =<) ta Siweteliem ~adukiaowcadah sH— 
~~ -y ee Ae ee ede ties eae ade cd ED aaa ace aula aaah aa tet. - dalaca ca Races ates ee 8 skate btnapdaated 
PE tk aeKkekGKERKe snRON epee | we ese been 39.75 Sort ELM— 
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. ] lowed to become at all heavy. Business in 
North Carolina pine is limited to even 
his Week’s Market Reports ile sit aim icndi™st Sc 
prices remains much as it has been, with the 
° P ° o,° level low enough to be somewhere near the 
For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 21 bottom. The stocks available on the wharves 
WESTERN PINES Idaho pine sales are about one-fifth of the ore ge ag anne ae eg geo a 
Ponderosa, and this species is well below the ae hae ee a ve ee 
NEW YORK, Dec. 8.—Ponderosa pine D se- firm price basis. of activity. 
lects have become scarce here, and mill rep- KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 8.—Western pines BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 8.—Southern pine 
resentatives are strictly maintaining the firm bookings have heen quite heavy, mill repre- trade is quiet. Yard stocks are light. Quota- 
price basis. There is no market for C selects sentatives state. There has been some diffi- tions: 8-inch air dried roofers, | $21 @22; 
and they are going into storage in the culty in filling orders. as mill stocks are B&better 11/16-inch partition, $324 $7.25; 
wholesaler’s or manufacturer's name. Pon- lower and badly broken, while production is 1x4-inch shortleaf and longleaf flooring 
derosa is being brought in by all three routes, very light. Selects and shop items are par- B&better rift, $58.50 @ 66.25; Cc rift, $470 DD} 
water, rail and Morgan line, and in many ticularly scarce. Industrial demand is scat- B&better near rift, $48.50@51.25; B&better 
cases is sold in transit or on consignment : 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 7.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 


B&>etter, $36.00; No. 1 common, $23.00; No. 2 
droppings, $25.00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 

Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 

6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$35.00 $40.00 $53.00 $61.00 $71.00 

GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROorers— 

Tongued and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
$18.00. 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROooFrERS— 


Tongued and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 
$22.00. 


NorRTH CAROLINA PINE RovuGcH Box, No. 1— 
10-inch, $24.00. 12-inch, $25.00. 
NorTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


BN cia ac a wee sé on eawe $36.50 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 
Bé&better, 5/4x12-inch............e¢: $54.00 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
ter— 

84S, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 
2x3-inch, 16-foot, $19.00. 
10- to 16-foot, $21.00. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. bh cars 


9-foot, $18.50; 
Rough, 2x10-inch, 





flooring mill basis during the week ended 
Dec. 5: 

First Second Third 
EE na a ko ea ewe $50.68 $39.99 $24.15 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 


mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 & sel. 
OC eee eee $105.00 $ 70.00 
a rere em ee 110.00 80.00 
ee ateeeknebebanehntieee 110.00 80.00 
|, ee eer rrr re . 115.00 85.00 
De: iveneesenntsonseeans 140.00 110.00 
Be cece reekeneedeutens 150.00 120.00 


tered and is decreasing. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The western pine 
market is about steady, little change having 
taken place in prices lately. Buyers are dis- 
posed to hold off for the remainder of the 
year, as they feel they will be able to buy 
later at about present prices. The closing 
down of many mills for the holidays, and 
in some cases for a much longer period, is 
expected, however, to have a stiffening effect 
upon the market. 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The 
pine market is quiet, with buying chiefly 
confined to immediate needs and to small 
lots. Trade during the remainder of the year 
is expected to be light, as both industrial 
buyers and retailers are keeping down their 
stocks. An unusually light cut will be the 
rule at all mills this winter, which curtai- 
ment should strengthen prices in the new 


— HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 8.—Pacific hemlock 
mill quotations have dropped about $1.50, off- 
set in part by the fact that it is now difficult 
to secure cargo space at less than $9. Both 
scantling and other sizes are offered at 
around $13.75 off Atlantic differentials, page 
10%, Boston dock. Some wholesalers are 
booking a fair volume of business. Eastern 
and northern hemlock are very dull. Asking 
price for clipped boards is $24, and for ran- 
dom, $23. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8.—Southern pine prices 
are low, and there is a general feeling that 
they are going lower. The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad circulated a number of in- 
quiries a few days ago, but did not award 
any orders. Railroad supplies have reached 
bottom, as have those of retailers, but buy- 
ers are reluctant ‘o fill in, despite low prices. 
Competition of Douglas fir is felt keenly. 


northern 





BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 7.—Demand for 
longleaf has held within rather narrow 
limits. Assortments here have not been al- 


flat, $34@35.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 8.—Southern pine 


is in a very firm position here. Stocks are 
low and production is light, while inquiry 
from buyers is liberal. A hampering influ- 


ence is the approaching inventory time, yard 
managers desiring to keep their 
low as possible over the year end. 


stocks as 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 7.—Inventory tak- 
ing is interfering with sales of southern pine, 


especially to city yards, where managers are 
striving to hold down inventories. Prices 
still slide along bottom. Orders are largely 


of a fill-in character, and mostly from country 
yards. Inquiry is fair, but orders hard to de- 
velop. Dealers, however, are inclined to be 
optimistic as to the new year. 


HARDWOODS 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8.—While business is 
slow, a feeling has developed among hard- 
wood men that a time of small but sure 
profits is about to begin. Inquiry for such 
northern woods as maple, birch and beech 
has increased. Southern hardwoods, espe- 


cially red oak, white oak and ash, while kept 
from advancing by the available surplus, are 
more in demand. Locally, maple flooring is 


commanding a good price, and several large 
orders are expected. Exports to the United 
Kingdom continue good, but there is little 


other foreign business. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 7.—Hardwood dis- 
tributors find it by no means easy to secure 


orders, while the users of lumber naturally 
hold back. When once it becomes certain 
that a higher range of values is likely the 


inquiry may be expected to quicken. Stocks 
in some of the local yards are adequate for 
present small needs. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 7. — Southern 
hardwood trade has been better in the last 
fortnight, with volume purchases of rough oak 
and gum being made by auto manufacturers, 
Larger furniture factories are bargain hunting 
for cheap high grade gum, No. 1 common and 
better 4/4. Prices on gum and poplar are still 
soft and unreasonably low, dealers say, yet 
big consumers are asking concessions. South- 
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ern oak is not so weak as other species, but 
the price situation could be better. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 8.—Many hardwood 
puyers are inclined to hold off until after 
the first of the year. Business is on a 
strongly competitive basis, and wholesalers 
say they could do much more than they are 
doing if they were willing to accept some 
of the low prices offered. Consumers’ stocks 
are small and should need replenishing soon, 
as the business outlook in some lines is con- 


more favorable. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 8.—Orders for east- 
ern spruce frame schedules and yard dimen- 
The buying of random lengths 
quotations are shaded by ur- 
gent Boards are dull and prices 
barely steady. Lath are very quiet, but prices 
keep firm because supply is light. Quota- 
tions: Dimension, 20-foot and under, 2x3- 
to T-inch, $25@28; 2x8-inch, $28@30; random 


sidered 


sion are few. 
and 


sellers. 


is slow, 


lengths, 2x4-inch, $22; 2x6- and _ ‘7-inch, 
$22@23; 2x8-inch, $27; 2x1l0-inch, $33@34; 
boards, covering, merchantable, D1S, 5-inch 


and up, 8-foot and up, $23@24; matched, ran- 


dom lengths, 1x6- and 7-inch, $26@27; fur- 
ring, 1x2-inch, $22@ 23; lath, 114-inch, 
$3.75@4; 15,-inch, $4.75. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 8.—Demand for Tide- 
water cypress seems a little better. While 
some orders for straight cars are being 


booked, salesmen who can offer mixture with 
southern hardwoods have an advantage. 
Prices are very soft. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 7.—Cypress is slow. 
Yards carry some stocks, but they have been 
holding back with orders of late, and their 
assortments have declined. The outiook for 
cypress has improved. 

Dec. 7.—Cypress ord- 
ers are few, and prices continue soft and un- 
satisfactory. <A few fill-in orders for finish 
are being placed. Otherwise business is dull. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8.—There is consider- 
able unsold Douglas fir in transit for this 
port, and prices go further off the firm price 


basis every day. Yards are reluctant to buy, 
and most of the sales are to the contractors 
working on the North River docks and bulk- 
heads. Lumber is selling at about $14 off 
page 9%, Atlantic differentials. The inter- 
coastal shipping rate of $9 is holding in gen- 


eral, but in the first week of operation one 
violation was reported. Dimension is piling 
up at Port Newark, and while many of the 
mills report a scarcity of certain items, it 


can not be felt here. 


BOSTON, MASS., Dee. 8.—Douglas fir scan- 
tling and other sizes are offered for Boston 
dock delivery at $13.25 off page 10%, Atlantic 
differentials. Dissolution of the firm price 
group on the Coast has been equivalent to 
a reduction of about $1.50 in quotations by 





independents. But steamship space can not 
be had now at less than $9. Some wholesale 
firms report fair orders at the new quota- 
tions. There are still some distress lots of 
boards offered, and prices are irregular. 
Wholesalers are trying to secure $17.50 for 
No. 2, and $16 for No. 3. Receipts of fir from 


the Coast this year exceed those of last year 
by 38,000,000 feet. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dee. 8.—Sales of 
Douglas fir are limited to small amounts for 
inclusion in mixed cars. Prices continue soft 
and there is a decided scarcity of inquiry. 
Most buyers’ offers are too far out of line 
for consideration by the mills. 








BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 7.—Demand for fir 
is still held down to relatively small propor- 
tions, and with the trade in an unsettled 
State. Stocks here are regarded as ample, 
for buyers manifest a disposition to restrict 
their orders. All speculative business is de- 
ferred, even though prevailing quotations are 


 BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 8.—The drop in pro- 
duction of box lumber has not kept pace 
with the drop in consumption, and prices 
have sagged to low levels. While some box- 
board producers have decided to stop operat- 
ing, many others are still urgently can- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


vassing for new business. Current quotations 
for white pine range from $18 for round edge 
inch to around $24@25 for the nicest square 
edge. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 8.—Shingles and 
lath were both in light call. Occasional mixed 
car orders were received, covering these two 
items, but generally speaking, they are hard 
to move. 
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CLAPBOARDS 


MASS., Dec. 8.—The 
is very dull. Prices are 


BOSTON, 
trade 


clapboard 
more or less 


irregular. Because of scarcity of eastern 
spruce and native white pine clapboards, 
there is not much conceding from regular 


quotations. There are 
West Coast stock at 
clapboards especially. 


urgent 
low 


offerings of 
prices, red cedar 








WARREN L. 
and treasurer 


DODGE, aged 68, secretary 
of the Dodge Bros. Lumber 
Ohio, and a member of one 
of the oldest families of that section of 
Ohio, died at a hospital there on Dec. 4 
after a brief illness. Mr. Dodge was born 
in Dodgeville, Ohio, Aug. 12, 1863, a mem- 
ber of a pioneer family which settled there 
from Lynn, Conn., in 1811, and of which six 
generations are buried in Ashtabula County. 
Warren L. Dodge went to Ashtabula in 1908 
to enter the lumber business with his brother, 
Jay P. Dodge. Prior to that he had had some 
lumbering experience at Grove City, Pa., and in 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Dodge was highly respected 
in business and social circles in Ashtabula and 
was particularly interested in outdoor sports and 
active in fishing and hunting organizations. He 
was one of the founders of the Rod and Gun 
Club. He and his brother owned a 2500-acre 
tract of dense virgin woodland in Pennsylvania 
where they spent considerable time in hunting. 
Mr. Dodge was a strict conservationist and spent 
much of his time and money in promoting such 
work and in protecting plant and animal life 
in the woodlands of his county. Besides his 
brother, J. P, who is president of the company, 
Mr. Dodge leaves a widow, two daughters, a 
granddaughter, and another brother, Charles R., 
who lives in Cleveland. 


Co., Ashtabula, 


OLOF ANDERSON, 62 years of age, presi- 
dent of the Anderson Manufacturing Co., 
Louisville, Ky., and allied lumber and lumber 
working interests of Louisville, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack at his home, 2630 
West Burnett Avenue, at 4:30 o'clock, Satur- 
day afternoon, Dec. Mr. Anderson was 
born in Gothenburg, Sweden, brought to the 
United States as an infant, and with his par- 
ents settled at Hannibal, Mo., where he was 
educated in the public schools. He went to 
Louisville 45 years ago and entered the lum- 
ber business, developing the old Parkland 
Sawmill Co., Louisville Planing Mills Co., 
operated a sawn oak veneer plant, pur- 
chased the old Alfred Struck lumber and 
millwork plant following the death of Al 
Struck; purchased the former Star Wood 
Products Co., and other companies, which 
eventually were merged into the Anderson 
Manufacturing Co., lumber, millwork, plan- 
ing mill, kiln drying, milling in transit ete. 
He also formerly operated the Anderson 
Manufacturing Co., a planing mill concern, 
at Jackson, Miss. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Carrie L. Anderson, four sons, 
Olof L., a Presbyterian minister of Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Frank C., Louis A., and Sidney W. 


Anderson, connected with the company; a 
daughter, Mrs. John F, Diecks, and _ five 
brothers, G. A. Anderson, Aurora, Ill.; Emil 
Anderson, Louisville lumberman; Reinhold 


Anderson, also a Louisville lumberman; Lud- 
wig Anderson, Hannibal, Mo., and Charles 
Anderson, Louisville; a sister, Miss Anna L. 
Anderson, and two grand children. Mr. An- 
derson was active in religious circles, a mem- 
ber of the directorate of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, elder in the Wood- 
lawn Presbyterian church; superintendent of 
its Sunday-school, and was a member of the 
Parkland Masonic Lodge. 


SEGURD ALFRED HOFSLUND, aged 48, 
manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co. of 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, died Nov. 28 at the fam- 
ily home after two years of failing health. 
Sig Hofslund, widely known _ throughout 
northern Idaho and the Inland Empire, went 
to Coeur d@’Alene from 


Wisconsin 25 years 
ago, taking a position with the Blackwell 
concern in the planer. After a short time 


working in the mill, he was taken into the 
offices, where a place was made for him as 
bookkeeper. Later he was advanced to other 


positions, finally being appointed assistant 
secretary and treasurer, and in 1919 suc- 
ceeded R. M. Hart as general manager. Mr. 


Hofslund was active in business circles and 
had extensive interests. Under his direction 
the Blackwell business has grown and ex- 
panded on a firm basis. During the last two 
weeks he insisted on going daily to the office, 
and not until the last two or three days did 
he give up that practice. He was actively 
connected with west coast lumber organiza- 
tions. In civic affairs Mr. Hofslund was al- 
ways depended on to do his share. In addi- 
tion to his mill duties, he was a director in 
the American Trust Co., leading financial in- 
stitution in Coeur d’Alene, director in the 


Northern Idaho Savings & Loan Co., and was 
a heavy shareholder in the Blackwell Lum- 
ber Co. He was a member of Kootenai Ma- 
sonic Lodge No. 24, of Coeur d’Alene chapter 
No. 12, and Temple commandery No. 8, York 
Rite Masons, of Calam Shrine temple, Lewis- 
ton, and of Queen E’sther chapter, Eastern 
Star. A widow, two brothers, in Wisconsin, 
and two sisters survive him. 


JOHN W. ADRIANCE, for many years a well 
known figure in the wholesale sash and door in- 
dustry of Chicago, died at his home in Mar- 
quette, Mich., on Nov. 30 at the age of 68, after 
a brief illness. He was a native of New York 
State and a descendant of a pioneer settler of 
the Hudson valley. He was born March 25, 
1863, in Stormville, N. Y., going to Racine, Wis., 
in his young manhood, where he had charge of 
the flooring manufacturing department of a lum- 
ber company. For a time he was manager of 
the Hager & Johnson Manufacturing Co.’s veneer 
plant at Marquette, and then entered the Chi- 
cago sash and door trade as advertising man- 
ager for the True & True Co., remaining in 
that position for more than twelve years. In 
1911 he became connected with Barrows & 
Donellan Lumber Co., a wholesale and retail 
lumber concern of Chicago and East St. Louis, 
and during the last four years of his connec- 
tion was its treasurer and manager of opera- 
tions. In 1920 Mr. Adriance moved to Marquette 
and entered the real estate business. He re- 
tired about two years ago because of ill health. 
He was active in church work and was super-, 
intendent of Sunday school for the First United 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago during his resi- 
dence in this city. For six years he had been 
superintendent of the Sunday school of the First 


Presbyterian Church in Marquette. A widow, 
— Martha Bacon Clark Adriance, survives 
nim. 


DANIEL A, SPRINKLE, veteran Ohio lum- 
berman who has been for the last 25 to 30 
years operating in the Carolinas, died Sunday 
night at his home in Orangeburg, S. C., of 
an attack of pneumonia. He was 83 years 
of age and had been the superintendent of 
the Orangeburg mill of the Atlas Lumber 
Co. for a number of years. He was the 
father of Charles W. Sprinkle, president of 
the Atlas Lumber Co., and had built the 
Orangeburg mill more than 25 years ago 
when he went to South Carolina to engage 
in the hardwood sawmill business. Mr. 
Sprinkle was one of the best known of the 
old time hardwood sawmill men and had hun- 
dreds of friends throughout the Appalachian 
territory. 


JOSEPH H. QUALMAN, for 





Many years a 


lumber buyer for the Beloit Lumber Co., of 
Beloit, Wis., died at the Municipal Hospital 
in that city recently after a week’s illness 


from uremic poisoning. Mr. Qualman was 71 
years old, and was born in Germany. With 
his parents he moved to Beloit when he was 
seven years old and grew up in that city, en- 
tering the service of the Beloit Lumber Co. 
He was widely known in the lumber trade and 
was prominent in Masonic affairs. For sev- 
eral terms he was a member of the Beloit 
common council. A son, Harry Qualman, and 


two daughters, Mrs. C. G. Shopp and Miss 
Ruth Qualman, all of Beloit, survive him. 
EDWARD HINES, whose death was re- 


corded in last week’s issue, was buried on 
Thursday, Dec. 3, in Calvary Cemetery after 
last rites in St. Mary’s Church in Evanston 
at which Cardinal Mundelein took part. Al- 
though the services were private, 700 friends 
of the deceased attended. Solemn requiem 
mass was celebrated by the Rt.-Rev. Mer. 
Thomas V. Shannon, assisted by Rev. Freder- 
ick Siedenburg, S. J., Dean of Loyola Uni- 
versity and the pastor of St. Mary’s. Rt. 
Rev. Francis C. Kelley, bishop of Oklahoma, 
a close friend of Mr. ines, delivered the 
sermon. Among those attending the services 
were Senator James J. Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkan- 
sas, Samuel Insull, jr., and many other prom- 
inent persons, including some of the best 
known lumbermen of the country. The list 
of pallbearers included Judge William S. 
Bennet, J. J. Bernet, John Blodgett, Frank B. 
Bowes, Charles J. Brister, William Roy Car- 
ney, John Claney, Wilson Compton, James E. 
Gorman, M. L, Hudson, Harry B. Hurd, 
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Charles S. Keith, Eugene F. Kinkead, H. E. 
Poronto, Fred W. Sargent, M. W. Teufel, 
Edward H. Thomas and Frederick K. Weyer- 


haeuser, 


HPRBERT B. HUNTING, aged 55 years, 
treasurer of the Williams & Hunting Co., 
millwork manufacturer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
died at his desk Dec. 5, of heart disease. He 
Was a native of Cedar Rapids and had been 
connected with the sash and door works, of 
which he was a director, since his boyhood. 
His widow, three daughters and a brother 
survive. 


HARRY L. STREET, president of the 
Street-Chatfield Lumber Co., of Chicago, shot 
and killed himself at the University Club in 
this city on Monday, Dec. 7. He had been in 
ill health of late years and worried over 
business affairs, He was 60 years old. Mr. 
Street was born in Chicago and was the son 
of a pioneer lumberman who founded the 
business. He was also a director of the Lyon 
Lumber Co. and associated in other concerns, 
A widow, four daughters and two brothers 
survive him. 


DONALD FRASER, director and former vice 
president of the Chain Belt Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and known to many lumbermen, died at 
his home in Milwaukee on Nov. 20 at the age 
of 78 Mr. Fraser was formerly engaged in 
the pattern making business in Minneapolis and 
Milwaukee and joined the Chain Belt Co. in 
1895. He was active in the early developments 
of the company, contributing many important 
inventions to the chain business. He _ subse- 
quently became vice president and works man- 
ager, retiring in 1917 when he was made a direc- 
tor. He was also a director of the Sivyer Steel 
Casting Co. and the Federal Malleable Co., both 
of Milwaukee. 


LLEWELLYN B. LESH, veteran of the Chi- 
cago lumber trade, for many years associated 
with the firm of Lesh & Matthews Lumber Co., 
wholesale hardwood dealer on West 49th Place, 
died on Dec. 7 at his residence, 5480 Cornell 
Avenue, after a year’s ill health, He was 65 
years old and was born at Warsaw, Ind. Mr. 
Lesh was one of the oldest wholesalers in point 
of service in the city. For about 41 years the 
company had a yard at 21st and Throop streets 
which was discontinued about a year ago, and 
offices in the Marquette Building. A widow, 
Mrs., Florence E. Lesh, survives him. Funeral 
services were held last Tuesday at Borden Bros. 
chapel with burial in Warsaw, Ind. 


WILLIAM E. COLLINS, aged 67, president 
of the Darlington Lumber Co., and widely 
known Wisconsin lumberman, died suddenly 
at his home in Darlington, Wis., at noon, 
Saturday, Dec. 5, following a heart attack 
suffered an hour before. In business at 
Darlington for forty years, Mr. Collins was 
well known *throughout the southwestern 
portion of the state. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, J. E. Collins and John 
Collins, both of Darlington, and one daugh- 
ter, Helen. 


FRANCIS EUGENE REID, aged 49, died 
at his home in Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 29. At 
the time of his death he was manager of 
3arnet Lumber Mills, Barnet, B. C., which 
position he had occupied for six years. He 
was also a director of Seaboard Lumber 
Sales, Coast Sawmills (Ltd.), British Colum- 
bia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers (Ltd.), 
and Associated Timber Exporters (Ltd.). He 
was a member of Terminal City Club. Mr. 
Reid was born in Albert County, New Bruns- 
wick. Surviving him are his wife, two 
daughters, two sons, his mother and five 
brothers. 





Weeden ‘Case Now Used 


CLEVELAND OuIo, Dec. 7.—Because some of 
its customers requested cheaper containers, the 
Cuyahoga Lumber Co. of this city recently 
started packing one of its products in corru- 
gated paper cartons. These cartons were only 
a little cheaper than the nailed wooden crate. 
One shipment that was made from Cleveland 
to New York by automobile truck was so badly 
damaged that it was not acceptable by the con- 
signee, and the entire shipment was returned 
to Cleveland. 

The cartons looked as if they had been in a 
wreck, but investigation proved that the damage 
was done by the ordinary shifting in an auto- 
mobile truck which traveled over smooth pave- 
ments during the entire trip. The trucks were 
good, and the men were experienced in handling 
merchandise of all kinds. 

Arch C. Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga 
Lumber Co., said: “When we saw these dam- 
aged paper cartons it seemed to us that we 
should take advantage of this situation to show 
up the weakness of the paper cartons and the 
fallacy of using them even at a slightly lower 
price.” 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Although the transportation company paid 
all damages, the method of packing these tables 
was changed. They are now being packed in 
nailed wooden crates and are reaching their 
destination in perfect condition. 





Correct Mark-ups for Securing 
Desired Net Profit Now Easily 
Figured 


Business failures frequently result from a 
lack of knowledge of costs of doing business, 
and of how to apply them to the pricing of mer- 
chandise so that it is sold at a profit. All mer- 
chants know that their profits are the percent- 
age of sales price that is left after costs and ex- 
penses have been met; in other words, that 
profit is figured on the basis of sales. Yet, 
naturally enough, many of them start with the 
cost of their goods as a basis of mark-up. The 
result is frequently the difference between profit 
and loss, as an example will show. By one 
way of figuring there is a profit left of only 3 
percent, and by the other 10 percent is left— 
which was exactly the profit percentage thought 
necessary in the example chosen. 

The man who wants a profit of 10 percent 
of the sales price of an article costing $5.50, and 
whose operating expense is 20 percent of his 
sales, might mark up the article 30 percent (i0 
plus 20 percent) to $7.15. When he sells it at 
$7.15, he must deduct 20 percent to cover operat- 
ing expenses, leaving $5.72, and when the $5.50 
first cost is deducted from this, he has 22 cents 
left for profit, which figures out as only 3 per- 
cent of the sales price of $7.15. 

This example shows the necessity for some 
better method of figuring profits. That the 
mark-up should have been to $7.85 is apparent, 
because after deducting 20 percent from $7.85 
to cover operating expenses, there is $6.28 left, 
and the difference between that and the original 
cost of $5.50 is 78 cents, whch figures out as 10 
percent of the sales price of $7.85. The mer- 
chant who marks up to $7.85 really gets the 10 
percent profit he figured on getting. 

To make it easy for anyone to arrive quickly 
at the correct mark-up necessary to secure any 
profit from 5 to 95 percent, on articles costing 
from 1 cent to $99.99, there has recently been 
compiled a Sellers Mark Up book. By its use, 
the example given above can be correctly fig- 
ured in a small fraction of a minute. In the 
vertical margin one finds $5.50, follows the line 
of figures across to the 30 percent column head, 
(add expense percentage of 20 and profit mar- 
gin of 10) and there finds the correct selling 
price of $7.85. 

Any mark-up and profit percentage are as 
easily figured. If the merchant’s cost of doing 
business were 25 percent, and he wanted a net 
profit of 30 percent based on sales, the total of 
these two percentages being 55 percent, he 
would quickly find that for an article costing 
$5.50 the correct selling price would be $12.22. 
Its correctness is proved by deducting expense 
of 25 percent, leaving $9.17, and then the cost 
of article, $5.50, leaving a net profit of $3.67, 
which figures out as 30 percent of the sales 
price of $12.22. 

This book, of 400 pages, size 6x12 inches, is 
substantially bound, and the saving of time it 
will effect in figuring mark-ups makes it worth 
more than its price of $6, but it will return an 
added dividend by making sure that the net 
profits figured on are realized. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be glad to supply this useful 
help to its readers at the publisher’s price. 





Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight loadings for the week ended 
Nov. 28, 1931, totaled as follows: Forest prod- 
ucts, 19,8410 cars (a decrease of 1,485 cars be- 
low the preceding week); grain, 29,592 cars; 
livestock, 22,571 cars; coal, 104,451 cars; coke, 
41.741 cars; ore, 4,190 cars; merchandise, 177,- 
033 cars, and miscellaneous, 195,389 cars. The 
total loadings during the week ended Nov. 28 
show a decrease of 94,696 cars below the week 
immediately preceding. 


December 12, 1931 











f How to Figure Costs for Advertising | 


In Classified Department | 

Os TE on ricecomeaauee ...30 cents a line | 

| For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents aline | 

For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line | 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 





For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 





Seven words of ordinary length make 
cue line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


heading is 


Remittances to accompany the order 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen; employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 

Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 

Chicago, Illinois, 


Too Late To Classify 


ere YY 
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REPRESENTATION IN CHICAGO 


Experienced lumber and insulation salesman will 
rent reasonably and manage two story brick ware- 
house on R. R. Choice location in heart manufac- 
turing district on South Side. Correspondence 
solicited. 

Address “P. 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Employees 


WANTED: MANAGER FOR LUMBER YARD 


Handling building materials, hardware, and paint 
in town of about 500 population. Must be a busi- 
ness getter and a good collector. Town located 
in N. W. Illinois. 

Address, “R. 1," care American Lumberman 




















Salesmen 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED CONCERN 


Importing Central American woods Mahogany, 
Spanish Cedar, Lignum Vitae, Pochote, Blasa, 
tosewood, ete. is desirous of getting in touch 
with concerns or individuals who can act as 
distributors, 

Address “R. 6,” care American Lumberman 




















